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TO TEACHEBS. 



Tms work is intended for advanced classes in Qram« 
mar Schools and Academies. The leading aim in its 
preparation has been to narrate the ev^its, as well as 
their causes, details, effects, and connection with each 
other, in the most concise language consistent with 
the clearness and fulness necessary for the proper 
understanding of the subject. Although the history 
of our coimtry is here condensed within a few pages, 
it is believed that all the important facts are stated, 
and that no particulars are omitted that are essential 
to their clear comprehension. 

A knowledge of history can never be acquired so as 
to make the acquisition permanent and useful, unless, 
at the same time, the geography of the narrative is 
well understood. The exact location of every place 
mentioned in this work, except a very few beyond the 
limits of the United States, is shown on maps, a num- 
ber of which were specially prepared for this work ; 
and the system of map questions, by which not only 
the location of each place is required to be learned, 
but its situation with reference to other places, is a 
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feature not to be found in any other history which 
has come under the author's notice. Of the import- 
ance of uniting the two studies of history and geo- 
graphy, no practical teacher need be informed. By 
associating events with places, both are more perma- 
nently impressed on the mind. 

The design of the questions at the bottom of the 
pages, is to draw attention to the facts singly. Those 
at the end of the sections, called Review Questions, 
associate &cts belonging to the same class or train 
of events, and, consequently, require answers of a 
topical character. This method, in connection with 
the requirements in relation to geography, cannot fail 
to awaken an interest in the mind of the learner, and 
lead him to a knowledge of the subject that will prove 
satisfactory and permanent. It will give him, too, a 
power and readiness of grouping, describing, and re- 
lating, that will prove of lasting benefit. 

It will be observed that the author has given more 
attention to the pronunciation of proper names than 
in his previous works. The pronunciation of no name 
that seemed to be at all difficult for the learner, has 
been omitted. The authorities employed are Web- 
ster's and Worcester's Dictionaries, and Baldwin's 
Gazetteer. 

The author would suggest to his fellow-teachers, 
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that this book may be used jnst as it is written. It 
is a production growing out of twenty years* expe- 
rience in the school-room ; and, while no claim of 
perfection is made either for its plan or infallibility 
in its statements, it will be, it is believed, when thus 
used, an important aid in the hands of teachers. The 
maps should be used freely : they may be drawn by 
the teacher or pupils on th&4)lackboard ; and no reci- 
tation should be heard nor instruction given, without 
them. In this way pupils will be made to learn and 
recite intelligently, since they will be compelled to 
use their eyes as well as their ears, and to exercise 
their understanding. 

With regard to the chronology, two things are to be 
avoided. The pupil should not be required to learn 
dates unassociated with the narrative, nor should any 
system of mnemonics be employed which requires the 
use of facts or statements not belonging to the his- 
tory. In the one case, the mind is burdened with 
useless lumber to the overtasking of the memory ; 
and, in the other case, it is confused with a multipli- 
city of facts, perhaps, of but little or no importance. 
A few prominent events should be selected as stand- 
points, from which, on the one side, may be seen a 
train of causes ; and, on the other, a series of effects 
or consequences. In this way, whatever is really im- 
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portant, will be readily remembered and judiciously 
appropriated. 

With these few remarks and suggestions, the author 
commits the work to the impartial examination of his 
fellow-laborers in the cause of education; trusting 
that it will be received with that kind consideration 
which has been extended to his other works on this 
subject 

Teachers who desire that their pupils should acquire 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the history of the 
United States than can be gained from the text, are 
referred to the Questiohs for Topiojll Studt akd Beci- 
lAXiour at the end of the work. These questions, with 
the references and the additional information given in 
connection therewith, supply a complete collection of 
topics, beginning with the discovery of the New World, 
and running through succeeding events to the present 
tima Much interesting information, not found in the 
preceding pages of the book, is there inserted. The 
author is indebted to School Superintendents and 
teachers, and to examination-papers which have been 
furnished him, for many of tiiese questions. 



Two articles have been added at the end of the 
History, one showing the Territorial Growth of the 
United States, and the other the Civil Progress of 
the Nation. 
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HOW TO TEACH HIBTORT. 

The ftnthor of this book IwTing been eolicited by msny teachart tor A few brtef 
rulw, by which they might be governed in nring It, sabmits the (bUowing. B9 
does not claim that these are the be«it, nor does he adviee any teacher who may 
adopt them to adhere to them strictly in all cases. 

Lessons should be asHgned and recUatlons heard, not so muck in eor^ormUy with 
rules as in accordance with circumstances, 

A8SIGKINQ THB LESSON. 

1. ^^ Oire out " a short lessoD, at the Bame time designating a 
map to be drawn by the papils, on paper or shite, the map to show, 
among other things, the location of tiie important places mention- 
ed in the lesson. ^~. Let it be understood that no lesson is learn- 
ed by a pupil until he has learned how every place mentioned in 
it is located. 

2. Let the lesson be jead by the class, care being taken to 
have all the proper names correctly pronounced. Endeavor, also, 
to give interest to the lesson by enlarging upon the facts, throw- 
ing in historical incidents, and referring to authors; 

KBCITATION. 

8. Let the maps be examined and eritleised. In this duty 
the teacher may be aided very much by a system of examinations 
carried out by he pupils themselves, who will derive ienefit in 
many respects by the exercise. 

4. Bring out the facts of the lesson with clearness, partic- 
ularly the relation of causes to results. If any question is not ftilly 
answered, put others to elicit what has been omitted. Then ask 
the first question again, requiring it to be properly answered. Of 
course the teacher should in all cases aim to have his questions 
answered with intelligence. Use outline wall-maps, and question 
freely on the geography. Occasionally have tlie maps drawn on 
the blackboard, t^ Fcrmit no answer to pass if it is not clear 
that the pupil is acquainted with the location of the places referred 
to in it 

REVIEWS. 

5. Review by topics. Besides the oral method, the composition 
plan (see Appendix, p. 62) and the one by written diagrams (see 
model preceding p. 18) should occasionally be used. (The Review 
Questions, at different places in the book, furnish a number of 
topics and suggest others. A list of about two hundred topics is 
also given at the end of the book.) 

6. Dates. Do not require dates too freely,— tlie month and 
the day of the month in no case, unless there is a special reason 
for it. Take the date of an important event as a turning point ; - 
and when it is well fixed in the mind, arrange on the one side the 
train of events as causes, and on the other the train of results. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. The geogn^hen of ancient times had no knowledge wtiaterei 
iif America; tiiough it has been asserted that, sereral yean beihre 
Christ, nay^tors had sailed out of the Mediterranean Sea, and, 
belbg wailed across the Atlantic Ocean by the trade-winds, had 
reached the Western Continent 

2. About fiye centories prerious to the discovery of America by 
Colmnbus, the Northmen, a people ttom Norway, colonized Iceland 
and Greeiilahd, and made explorations* in America as far south as 
New England. Settlements are also said to haye been made by 
them, and intercourse kept up for some time with the mother 
country. These expeditions, howeyer, seem not to haye attracted 
any general attention ; nor were their results permanent, or known 
to the other nations of Europe. (Read Note 7, end of Section.) 

8. It is certain, indeed, that when Ck)lumbus set sail on his eyent- 
M yoyage in 1402, he had not the least knowledge of the existence 
of a second continent, nor is there any eyidenoe whateyer that he 
eyen imagined there was such a continent* His great aim was to 
find a shorter and better route to India than the one then trayelled 
by way of Egypt and the Bed Sea. To him, neyertheless, is justly 
ascribed the honor of being the discoyerer of the New World, since 
it was through his enterprise and sagacity that its existence came 
to be generally Imown. 

4. At the time of Columbus's discoyery, the continent of America, 
from the icy latitudes of the North to the regions fox south of the 
equator, together with most of its islands, was inhabited by yarious 
races who differed in many respects from Europeans. As the coun- 
try at that time, and until Balboa discoyered the Pacific Ocean 
(p. 17), was supposed to be a part of India, these inhabitants were 
called Indians. In some parts of the country they were found to 
haye attained a considerable degree of ciyilization ; in others they 
were in the sayage state, being diyided into tribes, Hying in rude 
hats called wigwams, and existing mostiy by fishing and hunting 

•This statement is made on the authority of Irving, Helps, and others ; butarecenl 
Writer holds to a different opinion, giying several reasons for his belief. 
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They spoke different languages, and their religion consisted in wor- 
sliipping an unknown and invisible Deity, whom they called the 
" Great Spirit" 

5. Whence did they come? How did they reach America? How 
long had they been living there ? These questions have been asked 
a great many times, but have never yet been satisfiu^torily answered. 
Many theories have been advanced to solve the difficulty; but the 
origin of these various races, both civilized and uncivilized, remains 
AS much a mystery as ever. 

6. According to one of these theories, America received its first 
inhabitants from eastern Asia, by way of Behring's Straits; while 
other and more probable statements are, that vessels were at various 
times wafted by the trade-winds across the Atlantic Ocean fix)m 
tho Old World, and that thus people of different races being acci- 
dentally carried to tho other continent, settled there, and founded 
the different nations which inhabited it at the time of its dis- 
covery by Columbus. 

.7. Of one thing there can be no doubt When America was dis- 
covered by Columbus, it had been inhabited for centuries ; and the 
previous occupants of certain portions of it had attained a d^ree 
of civilization not possesfed by their inhabitants at the time of this 
discovery. The evidences of this are still abundant in the ruins of 
temples and other buildings, and in the articles of copper and silver 
found buried beneath these ruins. Curious specimens of pottery 
of great antiquity have also been found ; and mounds of remark- 
able extctnt are seen in certain parts, the origin of which was un- 
known *o the uncivilized Indians. 

8. A^r Columbus led the way, expeditions were undertaken by 
Europeans of different nations in order to explore the New World, 
and make settlements in various parts of it None were marked 
by more heroism and self-sacrifice than those conducted by the 
French Catholics in their efforts to explore the country in the 
region of the great lakes, and along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaiy streams. Marquette {mar-ket^)y La Salle (aoQ, and others, 
penetrated the vast wilderness by way of the St Lawrence ; and 
they were followed by others who established stations at various 
places, and labored to convert the Indians to their faith.* 

9. At the close of the Revolutionaiy War, the western boundary 
of the territorial possessiona of the United States extended only to 
the Mississippi (p 08). By the '' Louisiana Purchase," in 1808, the 

* See Note C, end of Section I., for Marqoette ; and, for he Salle, Note 16, end of SecUon IL 
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Marquette Sailing Down the Mississippi. 



** On the 17th of June (1673), they saw on their right tne broad meadows, bounded in tlio 
distance by rugged hills, where now stands the town of Prairie du Chien. Before tkeni, h 
wild and rapid current coursed athwart their way, by the foot of lofty heights wrapped 
thick in forests. They had found what they sought, and 'with a Joy,' writes Marquette, 
* which I cannot express,* they Steered forth their canneH on the eddies of the Mississippi/* 

— PaSK11A2(. 
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limitB were extended to the Rocky Moimtidns (p. 110). The coeat 
Btrip, about fifty miks wide, between Florida and Louisiana, claimed 
by Spain as a part of Florida, was occupied by the United States al 
the beginning of the ** War of 1812,'' and, under the claim that it 
was part of the "Louisiana Purchase," was retained. In 1bl9, 
Ph»ida was acquired by cession from Spain (p. 135), all the ^ ri^ts 
clauns, and pretensicms*' of Spain to territoiy west of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the 42d parallel, being, at the same time, also 
ceded to the United States. 

10. The re^on west of the Rocky Mountains, extending from 
latitude 42* to about 54*, with the Pacific for its western boundary, 
was long known as Oregon. It was claimed by the United States, 
because, among other reasons, its principal river had been discov- 
ered by an American — Captain Gray, of the ship Ck>lumbia, of Bos- 
ton—in 1792; and because, during the administration of Ftesident 
Jefierson, it was explored by Captains Lewis and Clark, command- 
ing an overland expedidon sent out by the United States govern- 
ment Gray gave the name of his vessel to the river ho discovered. 
By the treaty made with Spain in 1819, the United States strength- 
ened their claim to the n^on. 

11. Great Britain alsc claimed Oregon until 1846, when, by treaty, 
the boundary line bet^T^een the possessions of the two nations was 
fixed at the 49th parallel ; and thus was settled a controversy which 
had been continued for a number of years, and which, at one lime, 
threatened to produce a war between the two countries. In 1845. 
Texas became a member of the Union by annexation (pp. 141-143), 
Califomia, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada were acquired 
from Mexico by conquest ; and their possession wae confirmed by 
a treaty made at the close of the war with thai country (p. 150), 
and by subsequent negotiation. Alaska ^^ as ouFchaded from Russia 
in 1867 (p. 184). " 

Note.—" The eyidences of the former existence of a pre-hlstoric race, known 
as the monnd-bailders, who at one time occupied the principal affluents of the 
Mississippi, the Gulf Ctoast, and the region of the Great Lakes, are too couclU' 
sive to admit of doubt. These evidences consist of tumuli symmetrically raised 
and often enclosed in mathematical figures, such as the square, the octagon, 
and circle, with long lines of circumvallation ; of pits in tne solid roclc. and 
mbbish-heaps formed in the prosecution of their mining operations; and of a 
variety of utensils, wrought in stone or copper, or moulded In clay, which evince 
a knowledge of art and methodical labor foreign to the Red man. While the 
character of these structures, as traced over wide areas, differ in minor particu- 
lars, still there is a great uniformity which stamps the authors as one people and 
Bubiecte of one controlling government. "—-yVw^'tf Fre-Hisloric Races in tht 
United States qf America, 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 



se<:jtion I. 
Discoveries and Explorations. 

BXTKNDINa FROM THE DISCOVERY OP AMERICA, IN 1492, TO 
THE SETTLEMENT OP VIRGINIA, IN 1607. 

1. Ambbioa was discovered in 1492 by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a native of Genoa {jen'-O'ah)^ Italy. Believing 
the earth to be round, Columbus concluded that by sailing 
westward he would sooner reach India than by taking 
the usual route by way of Egypt. The route around 
the southern extremity of Africa was not then known.* 

2. Being too poor to fit out an expedition at his own 
expense, he applied for aid to the republic of Genoa, and 
afterward to the monarchs of England and Portugal; 
but in vain. At last he was assisted by Isabella, Queen 
of Spain. With a fleet of three vessels he set sail, and 
after a voyage of ten weeks, discovered one of the Baha^ 

Map Oubstionb.— (See Map, page 8.) Where are the Bahama Islands ? Tht 
West Indies? Where is Gaanahani ? Labrador? Porto Rico? Florida? St. 
Dominro? Cnba? Tampa Bay? Newfoundland? Quebec? Nova Scotia? 
New Brunswick ? Acadia ? Port Koyal entrance ? St. Augustine ? Pamlico 
Sound ? Albemarle Sound ? Virginia ? Cape Cod ? Maine ? Martha's Vineyard ? 
Jamestown ? Into what waters does the Mississippi flow ? The St. Lawrence ? 
The St. John's ? The Kennebec ? The James ? 

1. Who was Columbus? When was America discovered? Who made the 
discovery ? What belief did Colr.mbus have ? What was then the usual route 
to India ? What route was then not yet known ? 

2. For what did Columbus solicit aid? Why did he do so? Of whom did 
he ask aid? Who, finally, assisted him ? What can yon sUte of his first voyage? 
What land did he discover ? What name did he give it f 

* " The crown of Portngral wm constant in its efforts, throngh the fifteenth centnnr, to find 
» pftssaee round the southern point of AfHca into the Indian Ocean; though so timid was the 
narigation that every fVesh headland became a formidable barrier ; ftnd it was not till the 
latter part of the century that the adventurous Diaz passed quite round the Stormy Cape, as 
he termed it, but which John the Second (King of Portugal), with happier augury, called the 
Cape of (ilood Hcqw. But, before Yasco de Gama had availed himself of this discovery t« 
q^read his sails in the Indian seas (1^), Spain entered ou her glorious career, and sent Colum- 
bns across the western waters."— Prewx^ri Conqued qfPeru. 
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ma Islands, called by the natives Gur.nahani (gwah-nahr 
hah'-ne). He gave it the name of San Salvador. 

3. Columbus made three other voyages to the New 
World, in the fii*st of which, as well as in the one just 
described, his discoveries were confined to the islands 
between North and South Araenca. These he supposed 
to be near India; but when, in after years, the mistake 
became known, they were called the West Indies, and the 
islands southeast of Asia were called the East Indies. 

4. In his third voyage,* made in 1498, Colunibus dis- 
covered the mainland, at the mouth of the river 0-ri-no'- 
co, in South America ; and in his last he examined the 
coast of Da-ri-en'. He died in Spain, at the age of seventy, 
a few months after he returned from his fourth voyage. 
He never knew that he had discovered a new continent, f 

5. In 1497, John Cabot {kab'-hot)^ and his son Sebastian, 
while sailing under a commission from Henry VII. of 
England, reached the coast of Labrador, and thus were 
the first to discover the continent of America. In a 
second voyage, made by Sebastian Cabot, in 1498, the 
coast from Labrador to Chesapeake Bay was explored. 

6. In 1499, Amerigo Vespucci {ah-ma-re'-go ves-poot*- 
che), a Florentine navigator, visited the eastern coast of 
South America, and, in 1501, made a second voyage to 
the same regions. He prepared accounts of the two voy- 
ages, from which he acquired the reputation of being the 
discoverer of the western mainland. In consequence of 
this, as well as from the fact that his were the first pub- 
lished accounts of the newly discovered country, it was 
called America. (See Appendix, p. 76, topic 208.) 

3. Colambas'e second voyage ? Why were the West Indies so called ? 

4. Columbus's third voyage f His fourtli ? What further of Colnrabus ? 

5. What discovery was made in 1497 ? What exploration in 1498? 

6. Who was Amerigo Ves^pucci ? What two voyages are mentioned ? Why 
was the new world called America ? 

• Head Note 1, end of this Section. 

t Hid body was deposited in a convent at Valladolid, Spain, but was after- 
ward removed to Seville, Spain. Twenty-three years after, it was taken across 
the Atlantic to St. Domingo, and Anally, two hundred and sixty years later, wag 
carried with great ceremony to the cathedral at Havana, its present resting-place. 
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7. Twenty years after Columbus's first and great dis- 
covery, Ponce de Leon {pon'-tha dd l&'dn')^ an aged Span- 
iard, sailed from Porto Rico (re^-co) in search of a won- 
derful fountain, which, it was said, existed in one of the 
Bahama Islands, and would impait immortal youth to all 
who might drink of its waters. (Bead Note 8, end of Sec.) 

8. After visiting several islands, he discovered, in 1612, 
an unknown land, whose forests were adorned with 
flowers. From the abundance of the flowers, and also 
because the discoveiy happened on Easter Sunday, which 
the Spaniards call jPascua Florida (pah'scoo^h flo^e'^ 
dah)y it received the name of Florida. His search for 
the fountain was, of course, unsuccessful 

9. Several years after, he went again to Florida. His 
object this time was to make a settlement, he having 
been appointed governor of the country upon the condi- 
tion that he would colonize it. He effected a landing, 
but in an attack made by the natives, the Spaniards 
were killed or driven back to their ships, and De 
Leon received a mortal wound— of which he died, in 
Cuba. 

10. Two expeditions were made to Carolina by De 
Ayllon {dd Ue-yone'), The object of the first, made in 
1520, was the capture of natives to work the plantations 
and mines of St. Domingo. The second was undertaken 
to conquer the country. Both were unsuccessful.* 

- II. In 1517, Cordova (kor'-do-va) discovered Mexico, 
and explored the northern coast of Yu-ca-tan'.f After- 
ward, Cor'-tez, who had been sent by the governor of 

T. Who was Ponce de Leon ? What ylsionary enterprise did ho undertake? 

8. Did he discover the fountain ? Why not ? What did he discover ? Why 
was the land called Florida ? 

9. What next did De Leon undertake t What was the result ? 

1 0. What was undertaken in 1580 ? What, afterward ? What were the result? t 

11. When was Mexico discovered? Wiio made the discovery ? What els 
did Cordova do ? What did Cortez accomplish ? 

* Many of De Ayllon's men, in the second expedition, were killed by th« 
natives, because he had kidnapped a number of their companions in hia first ex 
pedition. He himself barely escaped. 

t Eead note 9. end of Section. 
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Cuba, succeeded in couquering the Mexicans ; and their 
oountry,in 1521,becanie a province of Spain. (App. p. 65.) 

12. Narvaez (nar-vah'-eth), believing Florida to be a 
land of great wealth, obtained from the Spanish sovereign 
an appointment as governor, and, in 1528, sailed from 
Cuba, to conquer and possess it. The attempt proved 
disastrous; for of the three hundred men who penetrated 
the wild regions, only four, after years of wandering, suc- 
ceeded in reaching a Spanish settlement in Mexico. 

18. These men asserted that Florida was the richest 
country in the world, — a statement which the people of 
Spain generally believed, among them Ferdinand de Soto 
(da 8o''to). With a fleet of ten vessels, and a gay com- 
pany of six hundred armed men, De Soto sailed for Cuba, 
whence he proceeded to Florida. He landed on the shores 
of Tampa Bay, and, in the summer of 1539, commenced 
his march into the interior.* 

14. After wandering for nearly three years, during 
which, in 1541, the Mississippi was discovered, he sickened 
and died. To conceal his death from the natives, who re- 
garded him with fear, his body was sunk in the waters of 
the great river which he had discovered. The remnant 
of his followers, having in vain tried to reach Mexico 
through the forests, built seven frail barks, sailed down 
the Mississippi and along the coast of Mexico, until they 
reached a Spanish settlement. (Read Note 2, end of Sec.) 

15. In 1524, Verrazzani {ver-rat-tsaK-ne)^ a Florentine 
navigator, sailing in the service of France, explored the 
coast of America from the Carolinas to Newfoundland 
{new' -fund-land). To the whole region thus examined he 

12. What belief did Narvaez have? What appointment did he obtain? 
From what place did he sail ? With what object ? What was the reeult ? 

1 3. Who was De Soto ? What statement did he believe ? Give an acconnt 
of the betdnnin^ of his expedition. 

14. Give a farther account of his expedition. What river did he discover? 
When did he make the discovery ? What became of his followers ? 

15. Who was Verrazzani ? What explorations did he make ? What namo 
did he give to the region ? Wh^ is Chesapeake B ay ? (See Map, p. 68.) 

* His explorations extended about two hundred mUea west of the MissiasippL 
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1634.] DISCOYEBIES AND SXFLOSATIONS. * 13 

gave the name of New France, a name which was after- 
ward restricted to Canada. (Read Note 8, end of Sec.) 
HU. No other explorations were made by the French 
until 1534. In that year and the following, James Cartier 
{car-te-al) made two voyages, discovered the St. Lawrence, 
explored its banks, and took possession of the whole 
country in the name of his king. The French, however, 
effected no permanent settlement in Canada until one was 
made on the site of Quebec, in 1608.* 

17. But Quebec was not the first settlement made by 
the French on the American continent, as Port Royal, 
now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, was settled three years 
before. The French, claiming the whole territory now 
included in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, called it 
A-ca'-di-a. 

18. Tlie French Protestants, or Huguenots, as they 
were called, desired to have in America a place of refuge. 
With the permission of King Charles, and aided by the 
celebrated Coligny {ko-leen-ye')^ two attempts were made 
to establish a colony — one at Port Royal entrance, Caro- 
lina, in 1562, and the other on the banks of the St. John's 
River, Florida, in 1564. 

19. The settlers of 1562 built a fort, to which they 
gave the name of Carolina, in honor of Charles ( Carolus^ 
in Latin), their king. Twenty-six men were left to keep 
possession of the country, while the others, with John 
Ribault {re-ho')^ their commander, returned to France for 
re-enforcements; but the promised aid not arriving, the 
colonists, in despair, embarked for their native land. 

26. Spain, unwilling that the settlement on the St. 

16. When was the St. Lawrence discovered? By whom? What flirther 
did Cartier do ? When was Ouebcc settled ? By whom ? 

17. Which was the first French settlement in America? When was Port 
Royal settled ? What country was caHed Acadia ? Who called it so ? 

18. Who were the Hugfuenots? What desire did they have? Who aided 
them? What settlements were begun by them ? 

19. Give an account of the Carolina settlement. 

* By Samuel Champlain, the discoverer and explorer of Lake Champlain. 
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14 BISOOVEBIES AND EXPLORATIONS. [1688. 

John's should exist, commissioned Melendez {md-leri!- 
deth) to destroy it. After laying the foundations of St. 
Augustine, in 1565, Melendez proceeded against the 
Huguenots, whom he surprised and massacred. In re- 
venge, De Gourgues {goorg), of France, two years after, 
surprised the Spanish forts on the St. John's, and hung 
two hundred captives upon the trees. 

21. In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed from England, 
under a patent granted by Queen Elizabeth. His design 
was to take possession of the northern parts of America, 
and found a colony in Newfoundland. He landed on the 
island, but, in consequence of disasters, no attempt at 
settlement was made. On the return to England, one of 
the ships, that in which Gilbert sailed, foundered, and all 
on board perished.* 

22. Sir Walter Raleigh {raw'-lc)^ not disheartened by 
the sad fate of his step-brother, Gilbert, obtained from 
Elizabeth an ample patent, and, in 1584, sent two vessels, 
under the command of Am'-i-das and Barlow. The voy- 
agers arrived on the coast of Carolina, visited the islands 
in Pam'-li-cb and Albemarle sounds, took possession of 
the country in the name of their sovereign, and, after 
trafficking with the natives, returned to England. 

23. So glowing an account did Amidas and Barlow give 
of the country which they had seen, that Elizabeth de- 
clared the event to be the most glorious in her reign, 
and, as a memorial of her unmarried state, nailed the 
region Virginia. Upon Raleigh she conferred the honor 
of knighthood.f (See Appendix, p. 73, topic 147.) 

30. Give an account of the St. John's settlement. When was St. AugUHtine 
fiettled? By whom? How does it rank in age among the towns in the Uuitea 
States ? Ans. It is the oldest. What revenze did De Qourgnes have ? 

21. What voyage was commenced in 1583? What was Qilbert'a design ? 
Give an account of Gilbert's operations ? Of Ids fate. 

22. Who was Raleigli ? Give an account of his e^edltion sent in 1584 ? 
28. Why was tlio country called Virginia ? Honor conferred upon Raleigh? 

• Gilbert, " sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried out to those !n the other TeueL 
*■ We are as near to Heaven by sea as by land.' That same night the lights of the Squirrel 
(a bark of onlv ten tons) saddeuly disappoared, and neither vessel nor any of its crew was 
ever seen again."— ^ancro/t 

f &e«d Mote 10. end of Section. 
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21. Two attempts were afterward made by llaleigh to 
establish a colony on Roanoke Island — one, under lialph 
Lane, in 1585, and the other, under John White, in 1587. 
The people under Lane, after a year of distress at lioan- 
oke, embarked for England with Sir Francis Drake, who 
had stopped there on his way from the West Indies. White 
did not remain long at the island : he went to England 
for supplies. When he returned, after an absence of 
nearly three years, none of the colonists could be 
found. (Read Note 4, end of Section. Also note 11.) 

25. The next attempt to plant an English colony in 
America was made by Bartholomew Gos'-nold, in 1602. 
He discovered Cape Cod, and so named it because of the 
great number of codfish caught there. Concluding to 
settle on one of the Elizabeth Islands, he built a store- 
house and fort ; but discontents arising, the design was 
abandoned, and the whole party returned to England.* 

26. The favorable reports of the country made by Gos- 
nold induced some English merchants to fit out two ves- 
sels, under the command of Martin Pring, for exploration 
and trade. Pnng, in 1603, examined the shores and large 
rivers of Maine, as well as the coast thence to Martha's 
Vineyard. Three years later he made a second voyage, 
and also a more accurate survey of Maine. 

^27. The territory which the English claimed, basing 
their claim upon the discoveries of the Cabots, extended 
from the 34th to the 45tb degrees of north latitude.! In 
1606, James L divided this region into two divisions. 
The northern, called North Virginia, he granted to the 



24. What did Raleigh wish to do ? Give an account of Lane^s nndertaking. 
,,„.... «- „,^ ^-^ ^. ^» «.-_..__-- «r.. ^Yt 

(1 

.__ ,. oyage. I_-_ 

wJconcL 27. What extent of American territory did the Engl i»^h claim? What 



Of White's. 2Sm When was Cape Cod discovered ? By whom ? Why was 1 
_-_ .^ ^. . ' 1o8u old's attempt at settlement. Wher 

^ __,., p. 24.) 26. W!io sent Pring to Am< 

What indnced them to tiend him f Give an account of his first voyage. His 



so'namedf Give an account of Gosuold's attempt at settlement. Where are 
the Blizabetii Islands ? (See Map, p. 34.) 26« Who sent Pring to America ? 



wa;} their title to the claim ? What division was made in 16U6 ? 



* Tha tobacco plant was first carried to England by some of Raleifrh's returning colonists, 
nd he tutroditced the habit of smoking it. '* It is related that when his servant entered 

' ■ .-.-... -. . • 5g„w from his mas 

ned. Be alarmed th< 

). 
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his room with a tankard of ale, and for the first time saw the smoke issuing firom bis mas- 
ter's mouth and nostrils, he cast the liquor in his face. Terribly frightened, he alarmed the 
household with the intelligence that Sir Walter was on fire." 

t This claim was afterward extended to the 48th degree (see page 20. 
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Plymouth Company ; and the southern, called South Vir- 
ginia, to the London Company. 

28. During the following year, 1607, the Plymouth 
Company sent a number of planters, who began a settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Kennebec ; but the cold of the 
winter, the destruction of their storehouse, and the death 
of their president, discouraged them, and they returned 
to England. 

29. The London Company were successful. They sent 
more than a hundred persons, in a fleet commanded by 
Christopher Newport. The design of the colonists was 
to settle on Roanoke, but a storm carried the vessels fur- 
ther north. Sailing up a large stream, which they named 
the James River, they selected a place for a settlement, 
and called it Jamestown. (See note, p. 23.) 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1492. America was discovered by Columbus. 

1497. The Continent of America was discovered by John Cabot. 

1498. The coast of North America was explored by Sebastian Cabot 
The Continent of America was discovered by Columbus. 

1499: South America was visited by Amerigo Vespucci. 
1513. Florida was discovered by De Leon.* 

1520. Cai-olina was visited by De Ayllon. 

1521. Mexico was conquered by Cortez. 

1524. The coast of North America was explored by VerrazzanL 
.1528. The conquest of Florida was undertaken by Narvaez. 
1534. The St. Lawrence was discovered by Cartier. 
1541. The Mississippi was discovered by De Soto. 
1562. The Huguenots began a settlement at Port RoyaL 
1564. The Huguenots began a settlement in Florida. 

Map Questions.— (See Map, p. B8.) What larare bay is on the East of ViN 
ginia ? Into what body of water does the James River flow ? Where is James* 
town ? Where are the Berraudrt Islands ? (See Map, p. 8.) 

as. What attempt at settlement did the Plymouth Company makcf Wh&t 
caupcd the failure or the attempt ? 

29. Where did the London Company desiffn to plant a colony ? Did they dO 
BO ? \rhy not ? Where did they make a settfement ? 

• Bnckingbam Smith, in his History of Florida, savs that tho discovery took place in 
1513 De Leon's diary gives Easter Sunday, March 27tn, as the date of the discovery, which 
Bgrees with the year 1513. In 1512, Easter Sunday came iu ApriL 
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1565. SL Augustine was settled by Hie Spaniards. 

1584. The coast of Carolina was explored by Aniidas and Barlow. 

1585. The first attempt was made to form a settlement at Roanoke. 
1587. Second attempt was made to form a settlement at Roanoke. 

1602. Cai^e Cod was discovered by Gosnold. 

1603. The New England coast was explored by Pring. 
3305. Port Royal, Nova Scotia, was settled by the French. 
1606. Tiie London and Plymouth Companies received charters. 
3607. The Plymouth Co. began a settlement on the Kennebec. 

;f amestown was settled by the London Company. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

TABM 

1. Give an account of Columbas and his discoveries 9,10 

2. Give an account of the Cabots and their two voyages 10 

8. Give an account of the two voyages made by Vespucci 10 

4. Give an account of De Leon^s two expeditions to Florida 11 

5. Give an account of De Ayllon^s two expeditions to Carolina 11 

6. Of Narvaez's expedition (12).— 7. Of De Soto's expedition It 

8. Of Yerrazzani's expeditions (12, 18).— 9. Of Cartier's expeditions .... 18 

10. Give an account of the Huguenot settlement at Port Royal entrance. . . 13 

11. Of the Huguenot settlement on the St. John's River 18, 14 

12. Of Gilbert's expedition to Newfoundland, and his fete 14 

18. Of the voyage made by Amidas and Barlow 14 

14. Of Raleigh's two attempts to settle Roanoke Island 15 

15. Of Gosnold^s expedition and discovery in 1002 15 

16. Of two voyages made by Pring to New England 15 

17. What grants of land did King James make in 1006? 15, 16 

18. What were the exact lunits of the two regions thus granted? Am. 

North Virginia extended from the 41st to the 46th degree of north 
latitude ; and South Virginia, fh>m the ^th to the 38th degree. 

19. Give an account of the undertaking made by the Plymouth Company. . 1$ 

20. Give an account of the success of the London Company in 1007 16 

21. Name, In order, twelve important events from 1492 to 1541 16 

22. Name, in order, twelve important events from 1541 to 1007 It, 17 

2-3. Name six of the early navigators who sailed in the interests of Spain 9* 17 

24. Name four of tbe early navigators who sailed in'the interests of Franca . . . 9-17 

25. Name eleven of the early navigators who sailed in the interests of England. 9-11 

26. By whom was the southwest passage to Asia discovered ? Ans. By 

Ferdinand Magellan, who sailed through the strait which bears his' 
name, in 1520. At the Philippine Islands, in a contest with the na- 
tives, he was killed ; bat one of his vessels reached Spain by way of 
the Cape of Qood Hope, thus making the first voyage around the 
globe. 

27. Had the Pacific Ocean been previously discovered? Ant. In 1618, 

BaI-lM/-a, while crossing the Istlimus of Darien, gained the summit 
of a mountain, from which be discovered the Pacific Ocean. (See 
Mote 5. end of Section.) 

NoTK.-**It magt be rscolleoted that the name of Florida then (1B30) designated » vast 
extent of country, stretching from the Gnlf of Mexico, northwestwardly, towards unknuwA 
tegioHJ '''-FtHrb€uacM''i Hittory qf Flariia. 
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SPANISH. 

Oolombns discovered all the large islands of the West Indies, 
besides a number of the small ones. He also discovered South 
America (1498) and explored the coast of Darien (1503). 

Ponce de Leon discovered Florida and explored its coast 
(1512). 

Balboa, while crossing the isthmus of Darien, discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and called it the South Sea (1513). (Notes, end of sec.) 

Cordova explored the northern coast of Yucatan (1517). 

Magellan sailed around South America to the Pacific (1520) ; and 
westward to the Philippine Islands, where he was killed in a con- 
test with the natives. One of his vessels continued the voyage, 
thus making the first circumnavigation of the earth (1522). 

De Ayllon made two expeditions to Carolina (1520 and 1524). 

Oortez sailed to Mexico (1519) and conquered it (1521). 

Narvaez explored the interior of Floricfa (1528). 

De Soto explored a large part of the country from Florida to a 
point several hundred miles west of the Mississippi (1539 to 1542). 

ENGUSH. 

The Oabots discovered Labrador (1497) ; and Sebastian Cabot, 
in a second voyage, sailed along the coast from Labrador to Chesa- 
peake Bay (1498). 

Drake sailed along the coast of California (1579). 

Gilbert made a voyage to Newfoundland (1583). 

Raleigh sent an expedition to North Carolina (1584) ; and made 
two attempts to found a colony (1585, 1587). 

Gosnold explored the coast of Massachusetts (1602). 

Pring explored the coast of New England (1603). 

FRENCH. 

Verrazzani explored the coast from Carolina to Newfoundland, 
being the first European to enter the harbor of New York (1524). 

Oartier discovered the St Lawrence (1534), and, in a second 
voyage, sailed up the river as far as Montreal (1535). 

DUTCH. 

Hudson sailed up the Hudson River as far as Albany (1609). 

The western coast of North America was fln«t explored by the Spaniards. 
Expeditions sent by Cortez examined the California peninsula. Alar9on 
{ah4ar''8on\ sent by the governor of Mexico, in 1640 ascended the Colorado 
River beyond the Oila (he'-lah); and Coronado (ko-ro-nxih'-do), also sent, at the 
same time, wandered for three jears over the regions now known as Arizona, 
New Mexfco, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada (1640-1548). In 1642, Cabrillo (eab- 
reel'-yo), commandlnsr two vessels, sent by the Mexican ^vemor, examined 
the coast as far as the northern limits of San Francisco Bay; but, dying, his 
pilot, Per-re'-lo, next year continued the exploration as far north, probably, as 
the latitude of 43 decrees. 
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MODEL OP A DIAGRAM FOR A WRITTEN ANALTSI& 
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n 



TOPIC-COLUMBUS, HIS V0YAGB8 AND. DISCOYSRIBS. 
(See ptLgea 9 and 10; also the answer to qaestion 34, Appendix, p. 06.) 

Bom at Cknoa. 



His Eakly 
Life. 



( On the Mediterranean 
Passed much time i and 

( west coast of Africa. 
^Made a voyage toward Greenland. 

( The route to India. 
His Thboby. < Shape of the earth. 

( Conclusion regarding India. 

T3«™«.v«m« «^« ( To the republic of Genoa. 
IfiPFORTs FOB 1 rp^ ^j^g monarchs of England and Portugal 
'^^- ( To Isabella, by whom he waa aided. 



Voyages 

AND 
DlSCOYBBIBS. 



^ i Sailed with three vessels. 
>• \ Voyage lasted ten weeks. 
« f Discovered San Salvador. 



j Discovered other islands 

/ between North and South America. 

5 Discovered South America. 

( (Was sent back to Spain in irons.) 



d -{ Examined the coast of Darien. 
Death. -{ Died in Spain, at the age of seventy. 



Topics*— The Cabots, their voyages and discoveries.--Vespucci'« 
voyages and their consequences. — ^De Leon and his two voyages 
to Florida. — Narvaez*s expedition and its consequences. — De Soto 
and his expedition.— Verrazzani and his explorations.— Cartier and 
his two voyages.— The Huguenots and their settlements.— Gilbert 
and his expeditioa to Newfoundland.— Raleigh and the three expe- 
ditions sent by him. — €k)snold in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Spanish discoveries and explorations. — English.— French. 

Maroo Polo.— -The flrat and most extensive traveler among the Batteni nntiona waa 
Harco Polo, a Venetian, who passed seventeen years in the service of the Khan of Tartary, 
darinR which he visited the chief countries and cities of Eastern Asia, amoiifr them Japan, 
^e eustenee of which was not previooaly Icnown. He returned to Venice in 1JN6 ; and sub- 
■eqaentlya very interesting account of his tra vols was published,which had a wonderful 
eflect in encouragiuK geoKraphical research. It led to the two great discoveries ; ol 
America, by Columbus ; and tue Cape of Qood Bope, by tha Portngnesa. 
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1. Colambus In Oliatns.— While Colambiis, daring bis third yoyagein 
1498, was making diaooveries in the New World, his enemies in Spain "artfolly 
endeavored to undermine his credit with his aovereign," by circulating flalse 
reports about his integrity and loyalty. At last ** the queen acquiesced in send- 
ing out a commission to investigate the affairs of the colony (Hispaniola). The 

person appointed to this delicate trust was Don Francisco de Bob-a-dil'la 

From the very first, BobadlUa regarded Columbus in the light of a convicted 

criminal, on whom it was his business to execute the sentence of the law 

Accordingly, on his arrival at the island, he coomianded the admiral to appear 
before him, and without affecting the forms of a legal inquiry, at once caused 
him to be manacled and thrown into prison. Columbus submitted without the 
least show of resistance, displaying in this sad reverse that magnanimity of soul 
which would have touched the heart of a generous adversary. Bobadilla caused 
the accusation to be sent back to Spain with the admiral, whom he commanded 

to be kept strictly in irons during the iMissage So monstrous an outrage 

shocked the minds of even those most prejudiced against Columbus ; and none 
partook of the general indignation more strongly than Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
They sent to Cadiz without an instant's delay, and commanded the admiral to 
be released from his ignominious fetters."— iVescoifx Ftrdinand and Imhel^a. 

2. Burial of De Soto (p. 12, f 14).—'* They buried him in the dead of 
night, with sentinels posted to keep the natives at a distance. The place chosen 
for the sepulchre was one of many pits, broad and deep ; but, with all their pre- 
cautions, they soon found out that the Indians suspected not only the death of 
the governor, but the place where he lay buried ; for, in passing by the pit, they 
would stop, look round attentively on all sides, talk with one another, and make 
signs with their chins and their eyes towurd the spot where the body was 
interred. The Spaniards perceiving this, determined to disinter the body and 
deposit It in the mid-channel of the Mississippi. As there was no stone in the 
neighborhood wherewith to sink it, they cut down an evergreen oak, and made 
an excavation in one side, of the size of a man. On the following night, with all 
the silence possible, they disinterred the body, and placed it in the trunk of the 
oak, nailing planks over the aperture. The rustic coffin was then conveyed to the 
center of the river, where, in presence of priests and cavaliers, it was committed 
to the stream, and they beheld it sink to the bottom, shedding many tears over 
this second funeral rite, and commending anew the soul of the good cavalier to 
heaven." — Theo. Irving's Conquest of Florida. 

8« Verrazzant ofT tlie Coast of Carolina (p. 12, ^15).— "What 
manner of men were the naked, swarthy, befeathered crew, running like deer 
along the border of the sea, or screeching welcome Arom the strand ? The 
Trench rowed towards the shore for a simply of water. The surf ran high ; they 
could not land; but an adventurous young sailor leaped overboard, and swam 
towards the crowd with a gift of beads and trinkets. His heart fcdled him as he 
drew near; he flung his gift among them, turned, and struck out for the boat. 
The mirf dashed him back, flinging him with vi(dence on the beach among the 
recipients of his bounty, who seized him by his arms and legs, and, while he 
caUedlustHyfor aid, answered him with hideous outcries designed to allay his 
terrors. Next they kindled a great Are— doubtless to roast and devour him 
before the eyes of his comrades, gazing in horror from their boat. On the con- 
trary, they careftilly warmed him, and were trying to dry his clothes, when, 
reooyering firom his bewilderment, he betrayed a strong desire to escape to his 
firiends; whereupon, *with great love, clasping him fast about, with many em- 
bracings,' they led him to the shore, and stood watching till he had reached the 
boat."^i\irihnan*# Pioneers of France in the New World, 
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4. Tlie Ijost Colony of Roanoke (p. 15, t 94). "White found the 
island of Boanoke a desert (1590). As he approached the island, he sonnded a 
signal trumpet, but no answer was heard to disturb the melancholy stillness 
that brooded over the deserted spot. What had become of the wretched colo- 
nists ? No man may with certainty say ; for all that White foimd to indicate their 
liEtte was a high post bearing on it the letters CBO; and, at the former site of 
their village, he found a tree which had been deprived of its bark and bore, in 

well-cut characters, the word CROATAN Thus ended the effort to find 

the lost colony, and they were never heard of. That they went to Croatan 
(further south), where the natives were friendly, is almost certain; that they 
became gradually incorporated with them is probable from the testimony of a 
historian who lived in North Carolina and wlrote in 17U: * The Hatteras Indians, 
who lived on Roanoke island, or much ftequented it, tell us,' says he, *that 
several of their ancestors were white people and could talk in a book, as we do. 
The truth of this is confirmed by gray eyes being found Arequently amongst 
those Indians, a circumstauce which does not oocur in any other tribe.* *'— 
Hawks^s History qf North Carolina. 

5« MseoTory of tike Pacific (p. 17).— '* A little before Yas'-co Nnfl'-es 
de Balboa reached the height, the Indians informed him of his near approach to 
the sea (1515). It was a sight in beholding which, for the first time, any man 
would wish to be alone. He bade his men sit down while he ascended ; and 
then, in solitude, looked down upon the vast Pacific— the first man of the Old 
World, BO ito as we know, who had done so. Falling on his knees, he gave thanks 
to Ood for the fsvor shown him, in his being permitted to discover the Sea of the 
South." Having taken "formal possession, on behalf of the kings of Castile, of 
the sea and all that was in it," by " cutting down trees, forming crosses, jand 
heaping up stones, he descended with difficulty to the shore, accompanied by 
eighty of his men. He entered the sea up to his thighs, having his sword on, 
and with his shield iu his hand. Then he called the bystanders to witness how 
he touched with his person and took possession of this sea for the kings of Cas- 
tile."— iJdiw'* SpanUh Conqueits in America, 

6. JHarqnetCe and Xolllet descending tlie Mississippi (p. 
6, Tf 8).— "Then launching on the broad Wisconsin, they sailed slowly down its 
current amid its vine-dad hills, and its countless sand-bars. No sound broke 
the stiUness, no human form appeared, and. at last, after saiUng seven days, on 
the 17th of June (1673), they happily gUded into the great river (the Mississippi). 
Joy that could find no utterance in words, filled the grateful heart of Marquette. 
The broad river of the Conception, as he named it, now hiy before them, stretch- 
ing away hundreds of miles to an unknown sea. Soon all was new; mountahi 
and forest had gUded away; the islands, with their groves of cottonwood, became 
more frequent; and moose and deer browsed on the plains; strange animals 
were seen traversing the river, and monstrous fish appeared in its waters. De- 
scending stin ftirther, they came to the hmd of the bison, which, with the turkey, 
became sole tenant of the wilderness. At last, they descried foot-prtots on the 
shore. They now took heart, and Jolliet and the missionary, leaving their five 
men in the canoes, foUowed the beaten path to discover who the tribe might be. 
They traveled on in silence ahnost to the cabin doors, when they halted, and 
with a loud haUoa, proclaimed their coming. Boused by the cry, the village 
poured forth its motley group. All was silence, and Marquette asked, * Who are 
you?' 'We are Illinois.' was the answer, which sent a thrill to the heart of 
Marquette. The Illinois missionary was at last amid the children of that tribe 
Which he had so long, so tenderly yearned to see.".-5*sa'# i>*«««^ «~« ?^ 
mtion ofOu Miuiuifpi VaUey. (Jolliet's name is so spelled by Shsa.) 
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7. The Northmen's DUcoTery of Amerlea (p. 6, ^ 2).— It Is 
claimed for the Northmen (also called Norsemen) that ** BJarne {bydr'-iu) Her'- 
)iiir-»on, in the year 986, Bailed from Norway for Iceland, but, owing to a * north- 
wind and fog that lasted many day^,' his ebip was driven to the south as far as 
Uhe present Nantucket,' and thus he 'was the first European whose eyes 
beheld any part of the American Continent ;' but • he did not go ashore.* A 
few years later, Leif (^«) fi^-'ik-son, having 'bought Bjame^s ship, set sail with 
a good crew of thirty-five men, aud found the lands Just as BJarne had described 
them.' * * He called the country Vinlaud, aud the cause of this was the follow- 
ing interesting incident : There was a German in Leif Erikson^s party, by name 
Tyrker {tvr'-ker). He was a prisoner of war, but had become Leirs special 
favorite. He was missing one day after they came from an exploring expedi- 
tion. Leif became very anxious about Tyrker, and, fearing that he might be 
killed by wild beasts or by Indians, went out with a few men to search for him. 
Toward evening he was found coming home, but in a very excited state of 
mind. The cause of his excitement was some fruit which he had found, and 
which he held up in his hands, t>houting : ' Wcintrauben I Weintrauben 1 * The 
Bight and taste of this fruit, to which he had been accustomed in bis own native 
land, had excited him to such an extent that be seemed drunk, and for some time 
he would do nothing but laugh, devour grapes, and talk German, which language 
our Norse discoverers did not understand. At last he spoke Norse, and 
explained that he, to his great joy and surprise, had found vines and grapes in 
great abundance. * * Here is, then, a short account of the first expedition to 
America. It took place in the year 1000, and Leif Erikson was the first pale- 
faced man who planted his feet on the American Continent."— i?. B. AndersorCs 
America Not Discovered by CotunUnni. 

9. The Foniitaln of YoaCh— The Story hellered In Europe 
(p. 11, ^ 7).—" Among the islands north of Hispaniola (Hay ti) there U one, as 
they say who have searched the same. In the which is a continued spring of 
running water, of such marvellous virtue that the water thereof being drunk, 
perhaps with some diet, maketh old men young again. And here I must make 
protestations to your Holiness not to think this to be said lightly or rashly, for 
they have so spread this rumor for a truth throughout all the court (of Spain), 
that not only all the people, but also many of them whom wisdom or fortune 
had divided Arom the common sort, think it to be true ; but, if yon ask my 
opinion herein, I will answer that I will not attribute so great power to nature, 
but that God hath«no less reserved this prerogative to himself than to searoli 
the hearts of meny— Peter Martyr {to Leo X, tJten Bishop of Borne). 

9/ Civilization In Yucatan (p. 11,1 11).— "An hidalgo of Cuba, 
named Hernandez de Cordova, sailed with three vessels on nn expedition to 
one of the neighboring Bahama Islands, in quest of Indian slaves. He en- 
countered a succession of heavy gales that drove him far out of his course, and, 
at the end of three weeks, he found himself on a strange and unknown coast. • * 
Cordova landed on the north-eastern end of the peninsula at Cape Catoche 
(kah-io'-chay). He was astonished at the size and solid materials of the build- 
lngf», constructed of stone and lime, so diffierent from the frail tenements of 
reeds and rushes which formed the habitations of the islanders. He wa* struck, 
also, with the higher cultivation of the soil, and with the delicate texture of the 
cotton garments and gold ornaments of the natives. Everything indicated a 
civilization far superior to any thing he had before witnessed in the New 
World.''— Prescott* 8 Oonquest of Mexico. 

10. Execution of Sir UTalter Ralelffh (pp.14, 16; also Topie 
147, Ap. p. 73).— Approaching the edge of the scaffold and kneeling down, "he 
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addressed himself to prayer, and, in a very earnest manner, begged for tlie 
prayers of all who heard him." When he arose, he examined the block and 
fitted himeelf to it. Finding it as he would have it, he i*tood up once more. 
*' The executioner then kneeled to him for the forgiveness of liia office. Raleigh 
placed both bis liands on the man^s e'houlders, and asifured him that he forgave 
him Willi all his heart. ' Show me the aze/ Raleigh added ; but, as the execn- 
tioner hesitated, he had to repeat the reqaest. Touching its ^dge with his finger, 
and then kissing the blade, he said : ' This gives mo no fear. It is a sharp and 
fair medicine to cure me of all my diseases.* Prestntly he added: *When I 
stretch forth my liands, despatch me.* Once more lie turned to the right and to 
the left, and said again lo the people : * Qive me heartily your prayers.* Then 
Raleigh knelt, finally, for bis parting prayer, and, laying hit» neck on thu block, 
awaited the deatli-stroke that was to follow. There was something, it seems, in 
the scene that moved the headsman beyond the wont of his craft, for when 
Raleigh extended his hands, the man forbore to strike. Raleigh stretched forth 
his hands again. The man still hesitated. * What dost thou fear ? * Bald Raleigh. 
* Strike, man, strike I * 80 he spake ; but it wa^s noticed that his prostrate body 
remained as motionless as a statue. His lips were seen to move in prayer." 
At two blows his head was severed from his body, and thus, at the age of 
sixty-six, was pat to death a man, who, take him for all in all, had in his day 
but few eqn&U.— Edwards's Life qf Sir Walter Raleigh. 

11. I>rake*s Voyage aronud the IVorld (p. 15,1^24).— Under the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth, Drake sailed from England, Dec. 18, 15T7, with 
five small vessels, ostensibly for a voyage to Egypt, but really to cruise against 
the donunions and subjects of Spain. For some months he roved about the 
Atlantic without makin:; any prize of value. Passing thniUgii liie Strait of 
Magellan, though not without losing one of his vessels, and, shortly after, two 
others, he was left with only a schooner of a hundred tons burden. Notwith- 
standing these disheartening occurrences, Drake did not hesitate to proceed. 
He pillaged the Spanish settlements of Peru, Chili, and Mexico, and, iiaving 
filled his vessel with the precious spoils, became anxious to return to England. 
Fearing, however, that tbe Spaniards would intercept him if he attempted to 
repass' Magellan*s Strait, he resolved to seek a northern rouft to the Atlantic. 
Repelled by the severe cold, ho sailed along the American coast southward to a 
bay (either San Francisco or Bodega, it is not certain which). In this bay the 
English remained five weeks. The natives, ** having their houses close by the 
water's side," at first exhibited signs of hostility ; but they were soon concili- 
ated by the kind and forbearing conduct of the strangers ; and their respect for 
Drake increased so that, when they saw him about to depart, they earnestly 
Implored him to continue among them as their king. *' Whereupon, in the 
name and to the use of her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, he took the crown, 
scepter, and dignity of the country into his own hands, wishing that the riches 
and treasure thereof might be so conveniently transported, for the enriching 
her kingdom at home." The coronation accordingly took place, with most 
ludicrous solemnities, and Drake bestowed on his dominions the name of New 
Albion. On the 22d of July, 1579, he took leave of his worthy subjects, to their 
great regret, and, sailing directly across the Pacific, and thence through the 
Indian Seas, and around the Cape of Good Hope, reached England on the 26th of 
September, 1680, thus accompli!*hing the second circumnavigation of the world. 
(It was the first ever performed by one crew in one vessel). Elizabeth received 
Drake with favor, knighted him, and partook -of a banqnet on board of his 
TMseL— &fi0£nAot(r*« History qf Oregon and Cal^onUa (Abridged). 
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SECTION n. 
CdonicU History, 

FBOM THE SETTLEMENT OP VIRGINIA, IN 1607, TO THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, IN 1754. 

VTEGINIA. 

1. The first settlement in Virginia, as previously stated, 
was made at Jamestown, in 1607, under the direction of 
the London Company. The colony was governed under 
a charter granted by James I., the supreme government 
being vested in a council resident in England, and the 
local government in a colonial council of seven persons, 
one of whom was president.* 

2. At first the colony did not prosper. The scarcity of 
provisions, th^ hostility of the natives, the want of in- 
dustrial habits among the settlers, and sickness, which 
carried to the grave fifty men in less than four months, 
proved nearly fatal to the enterprise. Among those who 
died was Bartholomew Gosnold. (See p. 15, ^ 26.) 

3. Wingfield, the president of the council, having em- 
bezzled the public stores and become concerned in a plot 
to abandon the settlement, was expelled from office. He 
was succeeded by Ratcliffe ; but, in consequence of the 
inefficiency of the latter, the management of affairs fell 
into the hands of Captain John Smith, the most enter- 
prising and sagacious man in the colony. 

4. Several months later, upon the actual deposition of 

1. Where was the flret settlement made in Virginia ? Who made it? Whe« 
was Jamestown settled ? How was the colony provemed ? 

2. Why did not the colonyprosper at first ? What is said of Gosnold f 

8. Who was Wingfield ? What is said of him ? Who was Ratcliflfe f What 
IB said of him ? What, of Smith ? 

4. What farther is said of Smith 7 Where is Chesapeake Bay r (Ifap, p. 68.) 
The James River ? 

♦ ** The names of the provincial coancil were not commonlcated to the adven- 
tnrers when they departed from England ; but the commission which contained 
them was Inclosed in a sealed box, which was directed to be opened within 
twenty-four hour* after their arrival on the coast of Virginia, when the coon- 
cilors were to he installed in their office and to elect their own presidenL**— 
Qrahcam'g ColonkU History qf the United States. 
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Ratcliffe, Smith was formally elected in his place. To 
the efforts of the new president the salvation of the in- 
fan(i colony was owing. He explored Chesapeake Bay, 
as well as the James and other rivers, and often returned 
with supplies of com. (Read Note 7, end of Section.) 

5. It is related that Smith, while on one of his expedi- 
tions, was surprised by a large body of Indians, and, after 
a desperate struggle, was captured and conducted to 
Powhatan {poto-hat-tan'), the principal chief. The war- 
riors met in council, so goes the story, and determined 
that Smith should be put to death. 

8. Accordingly he was bound, and his head placed upon 
a stone ; but, just as the savages were raising their clubs 
to dash out his brains, Po-ca-hon'-tas, a daughter of Pow- 
hatan, rushed forward, clasped the captive's head in her 
arms, and begged that his life might be saved. It is fur- 
ther related that the conduct of Pocahontas touched her 
father's heart, and the sentence was revoked. Recent 
investigations, however, render it nearly certain that no 
such event ever took place.* 

7. The London Company, not having realized their ex- 
pectations of profit from the Jamestown colony, sought 
and obtained a second charter, in 1609, and conferred 
upon Lord Delaware, a nobleman distinguished for his 
virtues, the appointment of governor for life. Three com- 
missioners, Newport, Gates, and Somers {mm'-erz)^ who 
had been appointed to administer the affairs of the colony 
till the arrival of Delaware, were sent to America with 
niue vessels, and more than five hundred emigrants. 

5* Who was Powhatan ? The capture of Smith ? What Airther is stated f 
6. The ftentence. Of the part taken by Pocahontas. The re?nU. The whole 
story. T* When did the London Company get a second charter? Why did 
they ask for it? Who was Lord Delaware? What appointment was given 
him ? What is stated of three commissioners ? 



* **The 8toi7 WM pablished.for the first time, in 1622, by Smith, in his pamphlet entitled 
*New EnfflamTi Ti-iabt.* This was five yearn after the denth of Pocahontan^ no allusion, in 
letter, or book, or printed statement of any kind, having previously been made in relation to 



the story." Palfrey says : " Smith, in the hitter part of his life, had fallen into the hands 
•f hack-writers, who adapted his stury for popular effect.'* 
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8. While on the passage a severe storm dispei*sed the 
fleet. One of the vessels (that bearing the commission- 
ers) was wrecked on the Ber-mu'-da Islands, and another 
foundered ; the others reached the James River in safety. 
Considering that no person had yet arrived to supei-sede 
him, Smith maintained his position as president, until, 
having been severely injured by an explosion of gunpow- 
der, he returned to England for surgical aid. (P.23, T 21.)* 

9. No sooner had Smith fairly departed than the col- 
onists gave themselves up to idleness and vice. The 
Indians became hostile, the horrors of famine ensued, and 
in less than six months not more than sixty of the five 
hundred persons whom he had left were alive. This pe- 
riod, extending over the first half of 1610, was long re- 
membered as the " starving time." 

10. In consequence of their destitution and gloomy 
prospects, the colonists determined to seek safety among 
the English fishermen at Newfoundland. In four vessels 
they embarked ; but, just as they were drawing near the 
mouth of the river. Lord Delaware appeared with emi- 
grants and supplies, and persuaded them to return. The 
new administration was a wise one, and under it the col- 
ony prospered. In consequence, however, of ill health, 
Delaware was soon compelled to return to England. He 
was succeeded in office by Sir Thomas Gates. 

11. New settlements were made in the vicinity of 
Jamestown ; and, notwithstanding the laws were harsh 
and strict, the colony continued to prosper. With a 
view to greater privileges, the London Company obtained 

8. What misfortune befell them? Where are the Bermudas ? (p. 8.) Why did 
Smith ^o to England ? (The three commissioners afterward reached Virginia.) 

9. How did the colonists behave after Smith left them ? What were the con* 
sequences ? W hat further is stated ? 

10. What did the colonists determine upon ? Why did they so determine f 
Did they carry out their plan ? Why not ? What is said of Lord Delaware's ad- 
ministratiim ? Why did he return to England ? WTio succeeded him in office ? 

11. When did the London Company receive their third charter ? What re» 
marlcablc feature did the new charter contain ? 

* See Appendix, page 73, topic 149. 
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their third charter, in 1012. A remarkable feature of the 
new charter allowed the company to hold meetings for 
the transaction of business, thus giving to that body a 
democratic fonn of government. 

I 12. Next year occurred the marriage of Pocahontas to 
a young Englishman, named John Rolfe {rolf). This 
event proved of great public importance, as it had the 
effect of establishing a confirmed peace with Powhatan. 
Three years after her marriage, Pocahontas accompanied 
her husband to England, where she was an object of in- 
terest to all classes of citizens, and was presented at 
Court. While preparing to return to her native land, she 
suddenly died, leaving a son, from whom are descended 
some well-known families in Virginia. (Note 8, end of Sec. ) 

18. The commencement of negro slavery in the English 
colonies dates from its introduction into Virginia, in 1619, 
when a Dutch trading-vessel entered the James River 
with negroes, twenty of whom were landed and sold into 
perpetual slavery.* During the next year, about a 
hundred women of good reputation arrived from England, 
and were married to the planters, each man giving for 
his wife one hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco, the 
price of her passage to America. The culture of cotton 
was begun the next year. 

14. After the marriage of Pocahontas, until the death 
of her father, peaceful relations existed between the 
settlers and the Indians; but, in 1622, Powhatan's suc- 
cessor commenced a bloody war, in one day massacring 
about three hundred and fifty men, women, and children. 
The colonists retaliated, slaughtering great numbers of 
the enemy. In an attack made upon the settlements, in 

12. What event occurred in 1613? Of what advantage did it prove to the 
colonistB ? What farther can you elate of Pocahontas ? 

13. When did negro slavery commence in this country? State the drctunr 
Btancea. What event took place in 1620? In 1621 ? 

14. What occurred in 1622 ? Give an account of what followed. 

• See Appendix, page 63, topic 17. 
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1644, about three hundred persons were killed. Hostili- 
ties continued until 1646, when a treaty was made. 

15. The affairs of the colony caused frequent meetings 
of the London Company, which were largely attended. 
The freedom of speech manifested on such occasions dis- 
pleased the king, James I., and, under the pretext that 
the disasters to the colony were the result of bad govern- 
ment, he dissolved the company. Thus Virginia became, 
in 1624, a royal province. 

16. The "Navigation Act," passed by Parliament in 
1651, secured to English shipping the monopoly of the 
carrying trade with England^ Though not at first en- 
forced against Virginia, yet after its re-enactment, in 1660, 
with new provisions, it was vigorously executed, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the people. (See note, p. 65.) 

17. The colonists, in consequence, became dissatisfied; 
and when, in 1673,- Charles II. ceded to Lord Culpepper 
and the Earl of Arlington "all the dominion of land and 
water called Virginia," for the term of thirty-one years, 
their dissatisfaction was greatly increased. 

18. Besides, they were restricted in the elective fran- 
chise, were required to conform to the doctrines and rituals 
of the Church of England, and the taxes levied were un- 
equal arid oppressive. A spirit of rebellion, in conse- 
quence, broke out among the "common people," who 
wanted but an excuse for appearing in arms ; and it 
was soon found in an invasion made by the Susquehanna 
Indians. (Read Note 6, end of Section.) 

19. The measures for defence adopted by Berkeley, the 
governor, being inefficient, the people demanded permis- 

15. When did Virginia become a royal province? How was the change 
brought about ? 

16. When waa the "Navigation Act** passed ? What feature of it Is men- 
tioned ? What is said of the enforcement of the act ? 

1 7. What made the colonists dissatisfied ? What increased their dissatis- 
faction ? 

1 8. What restriction is mentioned ? What requirement ? What <^prewioiit 
MTbat WAS the consequence ? 
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Bion to arm and protect themselves. This being refused, 
a struggle for popular liberty broke out in 1676, known 
as Bacon's Rebellion. Five hundred men under arms, 
with Nathaniel Bacon as leader, marched against the 
Indians, whom they defeated. The colonists recovered 
for a time the rights which they formerly enjoyed ; bi k 
Bacon dying, Berkeley caused twenty-two of the insur- 
gents to be ]|ung ; and lines, imprisonments, and oonfisoa- 
tions disgraced the rest of his administration. ( Ap., p. 63.)* 
20. Upon his recall by the king, in 1677, Virginia be- 
came a proprietary government, with Culpepper as gov- 
ernor. Culpepper ruled till 1684, when, because of his 
mismanagement, the king revoked the grant made in 
1673, and deprived him of his office. Virginia then be- 
came a royal province again, and so remained till the 
Revolution. (See Appendix, p. 75, topic 176.) 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

FBOM ITS SBITLEMKNT, IN 1620, TO THE UNION OF NEW 
SNGL.\ND COLONIES, IN 1643. 

21. Captain Smith, who had performed so creditable a 
part in the settlement of Virginia, set sail from London in 
1614, for the purpose of trade and discovery in America. 
lie examined the shores from the Penobscot River to 
Cape Cod, and prepared a map of the country, to which 
he gave the name of New England. (App. , p. 76, top. 195.) 

19. Who WM Berkeley? What demind did the people make? Why dtd 
they make it? How did Berkeley treat their demand ? The consequence ? Who 
was Bacon ? What further can you say of him ? Of Berkeley t 

20. When was Berkeley recalled ? What, then, did Virginia become ? What 
inrther history of Virginia can you give ? 

21. What explorations did Captain Smith make in 1614? Where had Smith 
preyionsly made explorations ? How did New England get its name ? 

* **I find uo yestlges of the ancient town (Jamestown) except the ruins of a 
church-steeple and a distrdered group of old tombstones, fnie ruin of the 
fteeple i» about thirty feet high, |tnd mantled to its rery sommit with ivy.*'— 
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22. The original Plymouth Company having been su- 
perseded by another, called the Council of Plymouth, the 
king, James I., granted to the latter, in 1620, all the ter- 
ritory between the fortieth and forty-eighth parallels of 
north latitude, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

23. It was not, however, under the direction of thia 
company, nor with the aid of the king, that the first per- 



manent settlement was made in New England, but by a 
small band of Pilgrims, dissenters from the Church of 
England, who had fled from their own country to find an 

Map QUB8TI0N8.— Where is Cape Cod ? Cape Cod Bay ? Plymouth ? Salem f 
Boston? Little Harbor? Portsmouth? Dover? Merrimac It. ? Pouob^cot 
R. ? (p. tfl.) 22* What cumpauy took the place of the Plymouth Company? 
What grant was made to the new company? 23. Who were ihe Puritans? 
Who were the Pilgrims ? Why did the Pilgrims leave En;;laud ? 

NoTK.— The name Puritans was first given to those who, during the refgn of Elizabeth, 
refused to conform to the liturgy and ceremonies of the Church cf England, on the groyund 
that the Church required further reformation, abandoning all merely traditional practices 
and doctrines, and following the " pure word of God." The name was afterward given, {nt 
derision, not only to such, but to all who were peculiarly strict and serious m religious mat- 
ters. The Puritans included several sects, as the Presbyterians, and the Brownists, or 
Independents, who were opposed alike to Episcopacy and PrNbyterianism. The Pilgrim 
1? athers were of this latter class. 
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asylam from relig^ioas persecution. They were known in 
England as Puritans. (See Note, p. 24.) 

ii. They at first went to Amsterdam, in Holland,whenoe 
they removed to Leyden (U'den). At Leydea they lived 
eleven years in great harmony, under the pastoral care of 
John Robinson ; but, from various causes, they became dis- 
satisfied with their residence, and desired to plant a colony 
in America, where they might enjoy their civil and reli- 
gious rights without molestation. 

25. As many as could be accommodated, embarked on 
board a vessel called the Speedwell. The ship sailed to 
Southampton, England, where she was joined by another 
ship called the Mayflower, with other Pilgrims from Lon- 
don. The two vessels set sail, but had not gone far before 
the Speedwell was found to need repairs, and they entered 
the port of Dartmonth(^r^'-mw^//), England. A second time 
they started, but again put back — ^this time to Plymouth, 
where the Speedwell was abandoned as unseaworthy. 

26. The Mayflower finally sailed alone, with about one 
hundred passengers*, the most distinguished of whom were 
John Carver, William Brewster, Miles Standish, William 
Bradford, and Edward Winslow. After a boisterous passage, 
they reached Cape Cod Bay ; and there, in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, they signed a compact for their government, 
and unanimously elected Carver governor for one year. 

27. Several days were spent in searching for a f avora-' 
ble locality. At length, on the 21st of December, 1620, 

* The most of onr knowledge of the Mayfiower^n pasAengers is derived from the " History 
of Elyiaontb P]«nt«tioa," written by William Bradford, the second goverour of the colony. 
Wiien the British armv retreated trora Boston, in 1776, this history, then in manuscript, was,' 
it is supposed, carried away from the tower of the Old South Church. After it hnd been in 
manaseript more than two hundred year*, it was djBcovered in the Fnlham Libmry, England. 
Through the etfnrts of Mr. (/harles Deane, acting for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
*' an exact copy " was made, and, in the following year (18A6), was published by the Society. 
Thellst of the Mayflover*8 iMiBsengers 0ven by Bradford, Including hhred men and servanta 
dl^nct from the snipes crew, i)iiml)ers 104; but tills Includes one that died at t>ea, one horn 
at sea, and another (Peregrine White. I lie first oliild of English parents born In New Eng- 
land), who was borr, on board, but after tlie vessel arrived. According, then, to Bradford's 
list, the &Jay flower arrived in Cape (*od H.arbor with 102 passengers. 

24. To what place did they first go ? Where next did they go ? How long 
did they live in Leyden ? Why did they leave ? What did they desire ? 25. 
In what vessel did the Pilgrims sail from Lt^rden ? What took place at Sotith- 
ampton ? At Dartmopth ? At Plymouth 1 . 26^ What fimtlly tpok place ? Name 
five of the Mayflowef*8 passengers. What bay did they reach ? Where is that 
bay? (P. %.) Compact? Wnere were the Pilgrims then ? The first governor f 
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they landed at a place which they called Plymouth, in 
memory of the hospitalities which had been bestowed 
upon them at the last English port from which they had 
sailed.* Th,e winter was severe, and in less than five 
months nearly half of that Pilgrim band died from the 
effects of exposure and privations, Carver and his wife be- 
ing among the number. Bradford was thereupon elected 
governor, and he continued, during thirty years, to be a 
prominent man in the colony. (See Topic 196, Ap., p. 76.) 

28. In 1621, a treaty of friendship was made with Massa- 
soit (m««-«a-«o/^'),chief of the Wampanoags {wom-pornd'' 
agd)^ that was sacredly observed for more than thirty years. 
Canonicus (ka-non'-i-kus)^ chief of the Narragansetts, kept 
the colonists in fear for awhile, but the decisive course of 
Bradford eventually compelled him to sue for peace. 

29. Meanwhile other influences were at work to extend 
the range of settlements. A company of persons inter- 
ested in the fisheries of New England, having purchased 
a tract of land, sent a hundred persons, under the charge 
of En'-di-cott. These settled at Salem, in 1628, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
proprietors soon after obtained a charter from Charles I. 

30. Accessions were rapidly made to the new colony, 
and settlements at Charlestown and other places were 
begun. An important change, by which the government 
of the colony was transferred to New England, induced 
men of fortune and education to join the enterprise. 
About three hundred families, mostly Puritans, under the 
care of John Winthrop, arrived in 1630, and settled at 
and near Boston. Winthrop had been appointed governor, 

27. When did the Pilsrrims land ? Is the annlversftry of that day celebrated? 
Am. Owin^ to a mistake in converting the date from old to new style, the 22d 
is celebrated instead of the 21st. Where did the Pilprims land ? Why did they 
call the place Plymonth ? What is said of their sufferinffu ? Of Bradford ? 

28. Who was Massasoit ? What treaty was made ? WhatissaidofCanonicQBt 

29. On what enterprise was Endicott sent ? With what success ? 

30. Where is Charlestown ? (Map, p. 0.) What chanse in ffOYemment took 
place? What was the effect? What took place in 1680 ? 

• Sm Kot«, page 80. Alto, toplo S27, App. p. tt. 
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81. An act of the "General Court" at Boston, in 1636, 
by which about two thousand dollars were appropriated 
for the purpose of founding a public school or college, led 
to the establishment of what is now the oldest literary 
institution in America. Two years after, the Rev. John 
Harvard bequeathed upwards of three thousand dollars 
to it, which, in honor of the benefactor, was named Har- 
vard College. Its location is at Cambridge. (Topic 219, 
Ap., p. 79,) 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

32. The Council of Plymouth, 
it will be remembered, obtained, 
in 1620, a grant of land including 
the whole of what is now known 
as New England. Two years 
after, all that portion of the ter- 
ritory lying between the Merri- 
mac and the Kennebec was ceded 
by the Council toSirFerdinando 
PORTSMOUTH AND VICINITY. Qorgcs {Qor'-jez) aud John Ma- 
son. In 1623, the proprietors sent emigrants to America, 
who settled at Little Harbor, near Portsmouth ; and at 
Dover. 

33. After these settlements were made, the Rev. John 
Wheelwright purchased of the Indians the territory be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Pis-cat'-a-qua, being a part 
of the same that had been ceded to Gorges and Mason.* 

31. Where i* Cambridge? (Map, p. 70.) What celebrated Insatutlon of 
learninp: i» there ? Give the history of its esUblishmenl. 

32. When did the Council of Ply month obtain their grant ? What took 
plHce two years after ? When was New Hampphire eettled ? y> here r 

33. By whom was New Hampshire so called ? How diid Mapo^ come by me 
territory? Upon what did Wheelwright base his claim ? Where is the Kennebec 
Biver? (Map,p.ttl.) 

• A recent writer has cast some doubt upon the validity of the purchaw made by Wheel 
Wright, pnmottnoiai hie deed from the Indiana ** a forgery." 
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In the same year (1629) Masoa obtained a grant, in his 
own name, of the country which Wheelwright had pui^ 
chased, and to this he gave the name of New Hampshire. 
34. After the death of Mason, a vexatious controversy 
took place in consequence of the land claims which his 
heirs made. It was not terminated until the parties to 
whom the claims were finally conveyed (in 1*746) relin- 
quished the occupied portions of the province. New Hamp- 
shire was several times connected with Massachusetts, but 
in 1V41 a final separation occurred. (See pp. 33, 34.) 



CONNECTICUT. 

35. In 1630, the Council of Plymouth ceded the "soil 
of Connecticut" to the Earl of Warwick ; and this grant, 
the following year, was transferred to Lord Say-and-Seal, 
Lord Brooke, and others. As the Dutch, at the time, laid 
claim to the territory thus ceded, they built a fort on the 
Connecticut, where Hartford now stands, to prevent the 
English from making any settlements in that section. 

36. The structure was hardly completed when Captain 
Holmes (homz) and a company from Plymouth, sailed up 
the river. Though menaced by the Dutch, the English 
passed the fort unhurt, and commenced the settlement of 
Connecticut, by erecting in that year, 1633, a trading- 
house at Windsor {win'-zer). Important additions were 
made to this, called the Connecticut Colony, by two large 
emigrations from Massachusetts — ^the second conducted 
by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, in 1636. 

34. What controversy took place ? How ended ? Subsequent history of th« 
New Hampshire colony ? 35. What grant was made in 163u ? In 1631 ? Where 
did the Dutch build a fort? Why did they build it there? 36. When was 
Connecticut settled ? At what place ? By whom ? What threat did the Dutch 
make ? What additions were made to the Connecticut coloiiy ? 

* JohnT. Muson, fl:r6at-«;randson of J/)hn Mitson, " the only heir of tbe original pat* 
entee, agreed (in 1735) to releaue his interest to the Assembly of New Hampshire," but in 
consequence of delay on the part of the Assembly to ratify the agreement, he conveyed 
(Jan. 3J, 1746), by deed of Sale, for the sum of £l,a)D, his whole interest to twelve persons. 
* * These transnctions raised a great ferment among the people. Anj;ry and menacing 
irordswere plentifully thrown out against the purchasers; but they had prudently taken 
care to file In the Recorder's office a deed of quit-claim to all the towns which had been 
settled and granted within the limita of tbKr 9nv«h«M."— ^0«a»tap'a Mittm% AT Aint Bom^ 
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87. Toward the close of 1636, John Winthrop, son of 
the Massachusetts governor, acting under a commission 
from the proprietors of Connecticut, built a fort at the 
mouth of the Connecticut. A colony was also established 
there, which, in honor of Lord Say-and-Seal, and Lord 
Croolfp, was called Saybrook. 

38. About this time difficulties with the Indians com- 
menced. The Pequods (pe'-kwodz), a warlike tribe inhab- 
iting the southeast part of Connecticut, having committed 

MapQubstions.— Where is Windsor? Saybrook? Hartford? Wethersfleld? 
New Haven ? Providence ? (p. 24.) Wliat city is on the island of Rhode Island ? 
Ans. Newport? In wliat direction Is Newport from Providence ? What State 
ia on the south of New Hauipshire ? (p. 24.) What two on the south of Mas- 
sachnsetts ? Dej*cribe the Connecticut River. 

37. When was the Say bn)ok colony established? Whiy so called ? Origin? 

38. Who were the Pequods ? What united action was taken by the settlers ? 
Why was the action taken ? Give the result. 

Hooker^g Emigration.— ** There were of the company about one hundred sonls. They 
drove before them nomeroas herds of eattle ; aad thus they traversed on foot the pathless 
forests, advancing hardly ten miles a day through the tangled woods, across the swamps 
and numerous streams, and over the highlands that separated the several intervening val- 
leys: subsisting, as they slowly wandered along, on the milk of the kine, which browsed on 
the flresh leaves and early shoots; having no guide through the nearly untrodden wilderness, 
bat the compass, and no pillow for their nightly rest but neaps of stones."— .SanerQ/T. 
Hot*.— For an account of the founding of Tale College, see topic 219, Appendix, p. 79. 
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many acts of hostility, Hartford, Windsor, and Wethers- 
field, in 1637, united in declaring war against them. 
Captain Mason, with a force of colonists and friendly 
Indians, proceeded against the Pequods, burned their fort 
and wigwams, killed more than six hundred of their num- 
ber, and completely broke them up as a tribe.* 

S9. A third colony was established in Connecticut, in 
1638, called the New Haven Colony. The land was 
bought of the Indians ; and, under the guidance of The- 
ophilus Eaton and the Rev. John Davenport, a colony, 
remarkable for the religious spirit that marked its laws, 
waa planted and fiounshed. (Appendix, p. 65, topic 41.) 

40l In 1639, the people of Hartford, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield, finding their settlements beyond the limits 
of Massachusetts, met at Hartford, and united in forming 
a government for themselves. The colony of Saybrook 
maintained its separate existence until 1644. By its an- 
nexation in that year to the Connecticut Colony, only 
two colonies remained, which were united, in 1665, imder 
a liberal royal charter granted by King Charles II., of 
England. (Head topics 214, 215, Appendix, p. 78.) 

41. Sir Edmund Andros, who had been made royal gov- 
ernor of New England, in 1687 appeared before the Con-' 
necticut Assembly, in session at Hartford, and deluded 
the surrender of the chaiter. A discussion at once arose, 
which was protracted till evening, when the charter was 
brought in and laid upon the table; but just as Andros 
was stepping forward to take it, the lights were suddenly 
extinguished. When the candles were relighted, the 
document could not be found. It had been carried away 
and hid in the hollow of a tree. (Appendix, p. 62, topic 6.) 

39. When was New Haven commenced ? Its origin ? What farther? 

40. What anion took place in 1689 r In 1644 ? In 1666 ? 

41* What appointment did Andros receive ? Wliat demand t How met t 

* **Tha few that snrrlved, about two hundred, so rrendering in despair, were enslaved br 
the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the Narragansetts. lliere remained 
not a sannap, nor squaw, not a warrior nor child, of the Peqnod name. A nation bad 
disappeared Arom the family of maa.^'—Bmncrq/t^g U. S. (Read Note 1, end of Section.) " 
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EHODE ISLAND. 

42. Rhode Island was settled by Roger Williams, who 
had been banished from Massachusetts because of his de- 
nunciation of the religious intolerance practised there, as 
well as for certain opinions touching civil matters. The 
settlement was made in 1636 at Providence, on lands pur- 
chased of the Indians, and so called by Williams to com- 
memorate " God's merciful providence to him in his dis- 
tress.'' The great freedom in religious matters, and the 
democratic government of the colony, caused immigrants 
to flock thither in large numbers. 

43. In 1638, William Coddington, who had been sub- 
jected to religious persecution in Boston, accepted an 
invitation from Williams, purchased from the Indians the 
island of Rhode Island, and settled there. Rather than 
admit a claim of jurisdiction set up by Plymouth, Wil- 
liams went to England, and obtained a charter whereby 
the settlements of Rhode Island were united^ in 1644, 
under one government 

44. After Charles II. ascended the throne of England, 
Rhode Island, in 1663, obtained a new charter. When 
Andros assumed the government of New England, the 
management of affairs under the charter was, for the 
time, necessarily suspended; but directly after he was 
seized and sent to England, as elsewhere stated, the char- 
ter became the fundamental law of the colony, and was 
the only constitution of the State till 1843* (P. 141, If 25.) 

48* Why was Roger Williamg banished from Massachasetts? Where did he 
make a setttement ? Wheii . ^hy did he call the place Providence ? 

43* Coddington t Why did Williams go to Bngland ? How did he BQcceed ? 
44* When cud Bhode Is. get a new charter ? Who granted it ? Its liistory ? 

NoTS.— "It was in January, 1636, the sternest month of a New England winter, when 
Roger Williams left his wife and babes in Salem (Mass.), in order to escape the warrant 
that woold have oondocted him to the ship then waiting to bear him to Englsnd. He went 
forth Mn exiled man, to tmst his life and fortune to the mngl) dianoes of the wilderness that 
then skirted the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. Seldom has an exile for 
opinion's sake been driven firom a Christian community to encounter more seTsre necsMi* 
tiss, or endure mors emshing privations. "—iS!parXr«V^m«Hai» Biography. 

NoTx ~For an account of the capture and destruction of the schuoner Gsspss, sss topio 
S18, Appeiif'.lx, p. 79. 

* Bee Hots 18, end of Section. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

FBOM THE lOaON OF NEW ENGLAND COLONIES, IN 1G43, 
TO "the FBENCH and INDIAN WAS.'' 

45. The four colonies, Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven, foimed a union in 1643, for 
mutual protection against the encroachments of the Dutch 
and French, and for better security against the hostility 
of the Indians. This union lasted nearly fifty years. 
Rhode Island was refused admittance into it, because she 
would not consent to be incorporated with Plymouth, and 
lose her separate existence.* 

46. In 1656 a serious trouble commenced, growing out 
of the arrival in that year of a number of Quakei*s from 
England. They had been represented as a people of pe=- 
culiar opinions and conduct, and consequently they were 
persecuted. Many were banished, four were executed, and 
others were whipped or cast into prison. The great sever- 
ity of the measures at last produced a reaction in public 
feeling ; and, after five years of trouble, the Quakers were 
allowed to come and enjoy their opinions in peace.f 

47. King Philip's War. — During the life of Massasoit, 
the treaty of friendship between him and the people of 
Plymouth was faithfully kept ; but, after his death, Philip, 
commonly known as King Philip, his son and successor, 
made war upon the colonists. It became evident to the 
Indians that the spreading settlements were fast breaking 

45. What union in 1613? How long did it last ? Rhode Inland? 

46. What trouble commenced in 166G ? Give an account of it ? The endf 
" 47. Philip ? Evident ? What did they see ? What other cause of war ? 

* *' The confederation was no less than ai) act of absolnte sovereientv on the part of the coih 
tracting states. The first two articles bound together the four colonies and their dependen- 
cies under the name of ' The Unitetl Colonies of New England, in a * firm and perpetual 
league of friendship and amity for ofiTence and defence, mutual adrlee and guccor, upon all 
Just occasions, both for preserving and propagating the truth and liberties of the Gospel, 
and for their own mutual safety and welfare.' • ♦ • Of this confederation which * offers 
the first example of coalition in colonial story, and showed to party leaders in after times, 
the adtrantage of concert,' it was not without apparent reason that an unfriendly historian 
(Chalmers) remarked, that ' its principles were altogether those of independency, and that it 
cannot easily be supported by any other.' "—Pai/rey'aBisL of New Engtand. 

t Bead Note 9, end of Section. 
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up their hunting-grounds ; and they saw, too, in the grow- 
ing power of the whites, their own inevitable extinction. 
BesMes, they were burning to avenge personal wrongs. 

48. Nothing short of a union of the New England tribes 
for the extermination of the colonists, it was thought, 
could arrest the tide against them ; and Philip, so it was 
alleged, was the leading spirit in plotting the combina- 
tion. It ia related that a converted Indian, who had been 
Bent as a missionary among his people, was the principal 
informer against Philip. This man was found murdered. 
The execution by. the whites of three Indians, convicted 
of the murder, may be considered as the immediate cause 
of the war. 

49. The first attack was made by Philip, in 1675, upon 
the people of Swan'-zey, as they were returning, one Sun- 
day, from church. Although a treaty of peace had been 
made with the Narragansetts, they joined in the war 
against the English. A strong force was sent against the 
Indians; and, in an immense swamp' in the southern part 
of Rhode Island, they were defeated with great loss. Yet 
they continued their depredations till the death of Philip, 
which occurred in 1676, he being shot by one of his own 
tribe. (Bead Note 10, end of Section.) 

50. A controversy which had been going on for a num- 
ber of years, between the heirs of Gorges and Mason and 
the Massachusetts colony, concerning the ownership of 
Maine, was, in 1677, decided in favor of the heirs, and 
Massachusetts then purchased their interest. Three years 
after, a separation of New Hampshire from Massachusetts 

-~ -^ ok tor succeos? What charge was made 

ito cause of the war ? 

1.) What took place there f How did 

lid the ladians meet ? Give the closing 

1 16T7 ? How was it settled ? How did 
ich was the flr^t royal province in New 
at? 



None— For tat aceosnt of the early efforts to provide a currency for tha people of Maa* 
■achttsatts, read Note 2, The Pino-Tree ShiOinff^ at tha ead of tlxa Section. 
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having been declared, the former became a royal prov- 
ince — the first in New England. 

51. The opposition which Massachusetts had shown to 
the "Navigation Act," and other obnoxious laws of Par- 
liament, displeased the king,. Charles 11. , and he declared 
her charter void. His death occurring not long after, his 
successor, James II., pursued the same arbitrary policy, 
and, in 1686, deprived Massachusetts of her charter-gov- 
ernment. In the same year Andros was appointed royal 
governor of New England. (See p. 22, ^ 16») 

52. These proceedings on the part of King James ren- 
dered him so unpopular, that, when the news of the Eng- 
lish Revolution and of his dethronement reached Boston, 
in 1689, it caused gr^at rejoicing. Andros and his offi- 
cers, whose tyranny had made them odious to the people, 
were seized and sent to England, when the New England 
colonies established their former modes of government. 

53. King William's War. — ^James fled to France, and 
William, Prince of Orange, and Mary, his wife, the eldest 
daughter of James, were called to the English throne as 
king and queen of that country. The cause of the fugi- 
tive king was espoused by the French monarch ; and this, 
principally, led to a contest between the two powers, 
known as King William's War, in which the respective 
colonists became involved. 

54. An expedition, fitted out by Massachusetts, com- 
manded by Sir William Phipps, captured Port Royal, 
now Annapolis, and secured a large amount of booty. A 
second expedition, also commanded by Phipps, for the 
conquest of Canada, proved a failure. These were the 

51. Why did Charles II. declare the Massachnectts charter void? What 
afterward took place ? When was Andros appointed governor ? 

6». What news reached Boston in 1689 ? What effect did it have there ? 
Why did it have that effect ? What treatment was reserved for Andros ? 

53. What was the cause of King William's War ? 

54. Give an account of Phipps's first expedition. Where is Annapolis f 
(Map, p. 61.) Of his second expedition. How long did the war last ? Whal 
was the result as regards the ownership of territory ? 

* See note, p. 65. 
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most important events of the contest in America. The 
war lasted from 1689 to the peace of Ryswick (riz'-wick)^ 
in 1697, a period of about eight years. The claims to ter- 
ritory in America remained as before the war. 

55. Salem Witchcraft. — ^During the war, King Wil- 
liam, refhsing to restore to Massachusetts the charter 
which James II. had taken away, granted a new one, 
which united Plymouth, Massachusetts, Maine, and Nova 
Scotia in a royal government. Upon Phipps was con- 
ferred the office of governor (1691). 

56. One of the first acts of the new governor was the 
formation, in 1692, of a court to try certain persons who, 
because of their real or supposed strange conduct, were 
accused of practising witchcraft. Most of the inhabitants 
of Salem and vicinity, where the accused parties lived, 
believed the accusations to be true ; and, before the delu- 
sion was dispelled, twenty persons were put to death, 
more than fifty were tortured or frightened into con- 
fessing themselves guilty, and many suffered imprison- 
ment. (Read Note 4, end of Section.) 

57. Queen Anne's War. — ^Upon the death of James 
IL, which occurred in France, the French monarch ac- 
knowledged his son king of England. This tended to 
produce a spirit of resentment in England, where the 
crown had previously been settled upon Anne (an), the 
second daughter of James. While the English were 
making preparations for war. King William died, and 
Anne became Queen of England. 

58. The interference of France in the succession to 
the English crown, in connection with other causes, led 

55. What appointment was conferred npon Phipps ? 

56. What act of Phipps is mentioned ? What belief prevailed at Salem f 
Where is Salem ? (Sec Map. p. M.) Qive an account of the ^' Salem Witchcraft.** 

57. Where was James IL when he died ? What action did the French king 
take f What effect did his action have ? What followed ? 

58. What was the principal cause of Queen Anne's War? By what name is 
the war known in Europe r Where is Nova Scotia ? (Map, p. 61.) 
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to a war between England on the one side, and France 
and Spain on the other, which is known in America as 
Queen Anne's War ; but in Europe, is called the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Hostilities were commenced 
lin 1702. 

59. The capture of Port Royal, in 1 710, by a force from 
Massachusetts, after an unsuccessful attempt three years 
before, was the most important event of the war in 
America. The name of the place was changed to An- 
napolis, in honor of the English queen, and Acadia was 
annexed to the British realm. The contest continued 
about eleven years, being terminated by the. treaty of 
Utrecht {u-trekt), in 1713. 

60. King George's War. — A peace of nearly thirty 
years followed, which was broken, dunng the reign of 
George II., by King Georgia War, This contest had 
its origin in European disputes, relating, principally, to 
the kingdom of Austria, and was therefore known in Eu- 
rope as the War of the Austrian Succession, 

61. War having been declared between England and 
France in 1744, the colonists soon became involved. The 
most important event of the struggle in America was 
the taking of Louisburg {loo'-is-hurg)^ a fortress erected 
by the French, and which, from its strength, was called 
the OihraUar of America, 

62. The capture of this place was effected in 1745, by 
a force, mostly of New England troops, under William 
Pepperill, aided by an English fleet commanded by Com- 



69. When did the French finally lose Port Royal ? What chancre of name 
was made ? What change in 'owncrehip of territory took place ? How long 
did the war last ? 

60. How did King George's War originate f What other name did the war 
have? Why was it so called? 

61. When was war decJarcd? What Is stated of Lonisbarg? Where is 
Louisburg? (See Map, p. 61.) 

62. When did the English capture it ? Give an account of the canture. 
When did the wAr end ? How did It result as regards ownership of territory? 
Who, then, owned Louisburg ? 
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modore Warren. The contest wad terminated by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle {cikes lah sha-peV), in 1748, by 
which all acquisitions of territory, made during the war, 
were mutually restored. (See p. 64, ^1.) 



NEW TOEK. 



63. Henry Hudson, an English navigator, while sailing 
in the service of " The Dutch East India Company," in 
1609, discovered the river which now bears his name. 
His object was to find a northwest passage to the Pacific 
Ocean ; in pursuance of which he sailed up the river to 
the head of ship navigation, and, in a small boat, continued 
his exploration some miles further.* (Ap., p. 68, top. If 2.) 

64. The Dutch, claiming that Hudson's discoveries 
gave them a title to the country, in 1614 buUt a fort on 
Man-hat'-tan Island. Their claim to territory included 
the whole region from Cape Cod to the southern shore 
of Delaware Bay. This became known as New Neth'-er- 
lands, though the name was more generally applied to 
only that part actually in possesion of the Dutch. 

65. The colonization of the country did not commence 
until 1623. In that year, under the auspices of a new 
organization, known as "The Dutch West India Com- 
pany," two settlements were made — one on Manhattan 
Island, called New Amsterdam, and the other at Albany, 
called Fort Orange. The company, to encourage emi 

63. Who was Henrv Hudson ? What river did he discover ? What was htt 
trving to do when he discovered the river? How much of the river did he ex- 
plore ? Who first discovered the Hudson river ? Ana. Verrnzzani, in 1524. 

64. What claim to territory did the Dutch malce? What was their title to 
the claim ? What name did they «rivc to the territory claimed by them ? What 
States are now included in the territory po claimed? [See Progressive Map, >Jo. 
a.] Where did the Dutch build a lore in 1614? By wliat name is Manhattan 
Island now generally known? Ans. New York Island. 

65* When did the Dutch begin to colonize New J^etherlands? Where were 

• On his return to Holland, Hudson stopped at Dartmouth, England. — " Wlien nt lengtb 
the Bast India directors heard of Hudson's arrival at Dartmouth, they instructed him to re. 
turn with bis vessel to Holland as soon as possible. As he was about complyinic with their 
orders early In the following year (1610), he was arbitrarily forbidden to leave his country. 
by the English authorities, who were Jealous of the advantages which the Dutch had 
gained by reason of Hudson^s discoveries while in their service ; and the Half Moon (Hud. 
fton'8 vessel) was detained for several months quietly at Anchor in Dartmouth hwhor/W 
Srodhead's Uiat oftheStaU o/Nete York. 
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gration, offered a large tract of land and certain privi- 
leges to every individuai who would form a settlement 
of fifty persons. (Read Note 11, end of Section.) 

66. The first Dutch governor was Peter Min'-u-its ; the 
second, Wout'-er Van Twil'-ler ; the third, Sir William 
Kieft {fcee/t) ; and the fourth and last, Peter Stuyvesant 
{sti'-ve-sant),'^ Kiefl, who was haughty and unscrupulous, 
involved the colony in a strife-with the Swedes on the 
Delaware, and the English on the Connecticut. He also, 

settlements made that year ? What was Albany then called ? What offers were 
made to Induce persons to settle in New Netherlands f 66, Who was the firft 
Dutch governor of New Netherlands ? The second? The third ? The fourth! 
What can you pay ofKieft's character? Of his acts ? 

Map Qukstions.— What country is on the north of New York State ? What 
States on the east? What, on the South ? Describe the Hudson River. What 
Is New Amsterdam now called? Ans. New York. How is New York city 
situated? Albany? 

* " A better day dawned on New Netherlands, when the brave and honent Stuyvesant, a 
soldier of experience, and a scholar of some learning, was promoted for his services, and 
entered on the government of tlie province. Sad experience dictated a milder system towards 
the natives ; and it was resolved to govern them with lenity.**— Boncrq/I'* History qf ih» 
VniiedStaU)$. 
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by his inhuman conduct, brought on a disastrous war with 
the Indians. (Read Note 12, end of Section.) 

67. The rule of Stuyvesant was vigorous, though often 
arbitrary. He conciliated the Indians, agreed to a west- 
em boundary for Connecticut, and gained by conquestj 
the Swedish territory in Delaware. But a new danger 
appeared. In 1664, Charles II., of England, disregard- 
ing the claims of the Dutch, granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York, the whole region from the Connecticut 
River to Delaware Bay ; and a fleet, under Colonel NicoUs, 
was sent to take possession of the country. (P. 46, T 87.) 

68. When the fleet appeared before New Amsterdam, 
the people, hoping to enjoy more freedom under English 
rule, determined at onqe to surrender; but Stuyvesant 
held out until the town was actually in possession of the 
English. Nicolls was the first English governor. The 
province, as well as New Amsterdam, was called New 
York ; and Fort Orange received the name of Albany. 
In 1673, during a war between England and Holland, the 
Dutch regained their former possessions ; but after a pe- 
riod of fifteen months, returned them to the English. 
Andros was then appointed governor*. ( Ap. , p. 02, top. 0.) 

69. Inl741 several incendiary fires occurred in the city 
of New York, and a house was robbed by slaves. Wit- 
nesses testified that the negroes had conspired to bum the 
city, murder the inhabitants, and set up a government of 
their own. An intense excitement followed ; and before 
it was allayed more than thirty persons, condemned as 
having been engaged in the alleged plot, were executed, 
and others were transported. A plot of some kind there 

67. What l8 said of Stuyvesant'a rale ? What did he accomplish ? What 
grant was made in 1664? Did Kin^ir Charles do ri^ht ? Upon what did he base 
Els claim to the territory? Ana, The discoveries and explorations of the Cabota. 

68. Give an accoant of the surrender of New Netherlands. Who was the 
first English governor ? What changes in names were made ? What is the aab^ 
feqneat history of New Netherlands as a Dutch province ? 

60. What occurred in 1741 ? State what followed. 



• Be*d topie* 228 And 229. App. pp. 82, 83^ 
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may have been, though it is certain the accounts of it 
were greatly exaggerated, and many innocent persons 
suffered. (See Appendix, p. 63, topic 17. ) 

NEW JEESET. 

70. The Dutch, who included New Jersey in the prov- 
ince of New Netherlands, established a trading-post at 
Bergen as early as 1622, and built a fort on the Dela- 
ware; but the settlement of Elizabethtown, now Eliza* 
beth, in 1664, by emigrants from Long Island, is consid- 
ered as the beginning of colonization in New Jersey. 

71. In 1664, before the settlement of Elizabethtown, the 
Duke of York, to whom Charles II. had granted New 
Netherlands, sold New Jersey to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. The liberal offers at first made to emi- 
grants induced many to settle. After the Dutch, as else- 
where related, had, for the second time, relinquished New 
Netherlands, the whole territory was again granted to the 
Duke of York. 

72. The duke, in total disregard of the rights of Berke- 
ley and Carteret, appointed Andros governor over the 
entire reunited province, but aft;erward agreed to restore 
New Jersey to the rightful proprietors. Notwithstand- 
ing this promise, he repeatedly interfered with the right* 
of Berkeley and Carteret. 

78. Berkeley sold his interest in New Jersey to an 
English Quaker; and, in 1682, the whole territory be- 
came, by purchase, the property of William Penn and 
other Quakers.* In 1702, the proprietors surrendered 

70. What trading settlement did the Dutch make ? Where is Bergen f (Map, 
p. 43.) Where, in New Jersey, did they build a fort ? When was Elizabeth 
settled ? What is considered as re^rards that settlement ? Where is Elizabeth? 
(Map. p. 43.) Where is Lon/ Island ? (Map. p. ».) 

71 . To whom did Charles IT. jrive New Jersey ? To whom did the Duke sel 
it? When did the duke get a second grant of it ? 

72. Of what wrong was the duke guilty ? And afterward of what wrong f 

* In 167«, New Jersey was divided into East and W*»«t Jersey, the fomiiC 
fitlling to Carteret ; hence the term, ^ the Jerseya.** 
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their powers of government to the Crown, when New Jer- 
sey became a royal province, united to New York. In 
1738, the connection was severed, and from that time New 
Jersey had a government of its own. (Top. 2 1 9, Ap., p. 79.) 

MARYLAND. 

71. By the second charter granted to the London Com- 
pany, the limits of Virginia embraced all the territory 
which afterward formed the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina; but, by the dissolution of the com- 
pany in 1624, the whole region became the property of 
the Crown. In 1631, William Clay '-borne obtained a 
license from Charles I. to traffic with the Indians ; and, 
under this authority, a trading-post was established on an 
island in Chesapeake Bay, and another at the mouth of 
the Susquehanna. 

75. Influenced by a desire to provide an asylum for 
Catholics, then persecuted in England, Sir George Cal'- 
vert, a Roman Catholic nobleman, whose title was Lord 
Baltimore, applied for a charter to establish a colony in 
America. The king, Charles I, readily agreed to make 
the grant, but before the document received the royal 
seal, Calvert died. It was then issued to Ce'-cil Calvert, 
son of Sir George, who, by the death of his father, in- 
herited the title of Lord Baltimore.* 

73. To whom did Berkeley sell his interest in New Jersey? How was New 
Jersey afterward divided ? Arui. Into Best Jersey and West Jersey, Carteret 
owning the former. Give the snbseqnent colonial nlstory of New Jersey. 

Map Questions.— (p. 58.) What States are on the South of New York ? On 
the soath of Pennsylvania? What river separates Maryland fW)m Virg:lnia ? 
What large bay divides Maryland ? What large river flows into it from the 
north ? Where was St. Mary's situated ? 

74* What license ? Wtiere did Claybome establish trading-posts ? 

76. Who was George Calvert ? What great desire did he nave ? For what 
did he apply ? With what success ? To whom was the grant then made ? 

* '^ It WM Intended, it is «aid, that the country granted br this charter shonld hare bee« 
ealled Crmcentiot ; but when it was presented to the king (Charles I., of England) for hit 
•icnatnre, in conformity to his mnjesty^s wishes the name of the prorince was changed to that 
ofMarjland, in honor of his queen. Henrietta Maria, a daughter of the great king Henry 
IV., of France."— A»man'« Hist. afMarylantL 
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78. This charter was the most liberal one, in every 
respect, that had thus far been granted by the English 
Crown. " Christianity, as professed by the Church of 
England, was protected; but beyond this, silence left 
room for equality in religious rights, not less than in civil 
freedom." The province was called Maryland, in honor 
of Heniietta Maria, wife of King Charles. 

77. The first body of emigrants sent by Lord Baltimore 
consisted of about two hundred persons, mostly Roman 
Catholics. They arrived in 1634, and at once commenced 
a settlement, which they anticipated would become a 
great city, calling it St. Mary's. Leonard Calvert, brother 
of the proprietor, was the first governor. (Note 14, end of Sec.) 

78. Clayborne, who had refused to submit to the au- 
thority of the governor, in 1G45 incited a rebellion, which 
compelled Calvert to seek safety for a time in Virginia. 
After the governor resumed his office, the Assembly 
enacted a law known as the " Toleration Act," which 
secured the free exercise of religious opinions to all per- 
sons professing belief in Jesus Christ. Thus did the right 
not denied by the charter receive the sanction of law. 

79. During the supremacy of Cromwell in England, 
Parliament appointed commissioners to administer the 
government of the colony. The Protestants gaining a 
majority in the Assembly, the Catholics were deprived of 
their rights as citizens, and an act was passed declaring 
them not entitled to the protection of the laws. A civil 
war between the Catholics and the Protestants followed. 
After Cromwell's death, the rights of Lord Baltimore 
were restored to nim. 

80. Upon the death of Cecil Calvert, his son Charles 

76. What was the character of the charter ? What name was given to tha 
province ? Why was it so named f 

77. Did Lord Baltimore go to America ? Whom did he send 1 When and 
where did they malce a settlement ? 

7 8 . Give an account of " Claybome'e Rebellion." Of the " Toleration Act.'* 
79. Give an account of the civil war. Of after events. 
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became the proprietor of the province, of which he retained 
possession until deprived of it by King William, in 1691, 
In 1716 the proprietor's rights were restored to his infant 
heir, the fourth Lord Baltimore, and Maryland remained 
a proprietary government from that time till the Revo- 
lution. (See Appendix, p. 71, topic 111.) 



PENNSYLVANIA. 




81. Actuated by a desire to found a colony where civil 
and religious liberty might be enjoyed, and where the 

80. Of what injaetice was King wmiara guilty! What, of Maryland ? 

Map QuEBTiOHS.— What river wparates New Jersey from Pennaylvamaf 
How is Philadelphia altoated ? Tre nton? Tinicum Island ? 

NoTi.—" There was a large stun of money duo from the (Ijgllph) govern, 
raent to the Admiral (Wm. Penn's father) at the time of W» death. * * * In 
consequence of his death, Wm. Pann, in the summer of 1680, petitioned King 
Oharies the Second, that letters patent might be granted hlni for a tract of land 
S^Amert<»,lytag north of Mary&nd; on the east, bounded by I)elawareBiver j 
on^ west iSilted byMaryUind; ani northward to extend as fcr aapiantaWe.'* 
'-Froud'8 Hist, qf Pmnsyivania, 
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people might dwell together in peace, William Penn ob- 
tained from Charles 11. a tract of land west of the Dela- 
ware. The domain thus granted was called Pennsylvania. 
From the Duke of York, Penn also obtained a grant of 
Delaware, then called "The Territories," or "The Three 
liower Counties on the Delaware." 

82. Though small settlements of Swedes had been pre- 
viously made within the limits of both Pennsylvania and 
£)elaware, the permanent settlement of Pennsylvania dates 
from the founding of Philadelphia in 1G82. by Penn. Af> 
ter several conferences with the Indians, he met them 
beneath a wide-spreading elm, at a place now called Ken- 
sington, a portion of Philadelphia, where he made his 
famous ** treaty of peace and friendship" with the " red 
men." This treaty was "never sworn to and never 
broken." % (Read, also, Note 3, end of Section.) 

83. To the Swedes on the Delaware, Penn gave assur- 
ance that they should not be molested in their religion or 
laws. The wisdom of his coui-se toward the Swedes and 
Indians, as well as of his government in general, was soon 
apparent ; for the colony had a more rapid and peaceful 
growth than any other in America. 

81. Upon the death of Penn, which occurred in Eng^ 
land in 1718, he left his American possessions to his sonb. 
They administered the government, most of the time by 
deputies, until the Revolution, when their claims were 
purchased by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

8 1 • What desire hart Penn ? What did he obtain ? From the Daice of York ? 

8iS« When was Philadelphia foooded? By whom had Peunf>ylvania heen 
previously nettled? By whom Delaware ? What bargain did Penn make with 
Hie Indians ? Where did Penn make his famous treaty ? What is paid of it ? 

83. What as«>urauce ? Growth of the colony ? To what attributed ? 

8 'A* Where and when did Penn die ? Farther history of Pennsylvania. 

• " The greftt elm-tre«, nnder which this treaty was made, became celebrated on that 
account, and when the British were quartered near it during the war of American Inde. 
penilenoe, their ffeneral so respected it, that, when his soldiers were cutting down everr 
tree for firewood, he placed a sentinel under i^ that not a branch of it migbt ke touched. A 
few years ago it was blown down, when it was split into wood, and man/cups, bowls, aad 
other articles were made of It, to be kept as raemorUls." " The tree (In 1782) was one lion, 
dred and iifty years old. Under its spreading branches friendly uatiocs had been wont to 
meet to arrange differenosk and smoke the calumet of peace long before the pale faces had 
UBde4 <m tkfs« fboi«s.'**i>i«m'« Li/h q^PtM, 
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DELAWAEE. 

85. The settlement of Delaware may be said to havt 
had its origin in the desire of Gus-ta'-vus Adolphus, the 
renowned king of Sweden, to found a free colony in the 
Kew World for all persecuted Christians. His death 
occurring before the project was undertaken, a delay of 
several years followed ; but finally a charter was granted 
by the government of that country to the Swedish West 
India Company. 

86. In 1638 a body of emigrants, sent out by the com- 
pany under the care of Minuits, a former governor of 
New Netherlands, arrived at Cape Hen-lo'-pen. Having 
purchased of the Indians all the lands from the cape to 
the falls in the Delaware at Trenton, they commenced a 
settlement on Chris-ti-an'-a Creek, near the present site 
of Wilmington. To the country thus purchased was 
given the name of New Sweden. 

87. Other settlements were formed, but the one on 
Tin'-i-cum Island, a few miles below Philadelphia, was 
made the capital. The Dutch, regarding these settle- 
ments as intrusions upon their temtory of New Nether- 
lands, Governor Stuyvesant proceeded against the Swedes, 
in 1655, and subjected them to the authority of Holland, 
which government retained possession of the country till 
1664. (See page 39, \ 67.) 

85. What was the origin of the Bettlement of Delaware t What farther can 
you state of the project ? 

86. What territory was called New Sweden ? By whom was it so called ? 
Where did the Swedes first settle ? Where is Wilmington ? (Map, p. 68.) What 
two capes are at the entrance of Delaware Bay ? 

87. What is stated of Tinicnm and other settlements ? Give an accoont of 
the subjugation of New S weden. 

KotK.— **In the year 1625, a number of emigrants from HoHand, nnder the gnfdanee rf 
ComeMus May, arrivwl in the Waware (hence;Caoe May), • • • J"gded hU forces, and 
built Ft. Nassau. So far as our information extends, May was the first European who aailed 
no the DeUware, and the first adventurer who made a settlemejit on its shores. • • • In 
ten yearsafterr De Vrles found the esUblishment in the possession of the Indians."— 
Ftn-Wa BitLc/ the OrigiHalSettUiMiUs on the Delaware. 

ft. Nwlatt was on Big Timber Creek, New Jers-y, about fire miles south of Gamdan. 
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88. During the period from 1664 to 1682, Delaware, 
being claimed by the Duke of York, formed a part of the 
province of New York. By the grant to Penn, in 1082, 
it was united to Pennsylvania ; and, althoiigh the settlei-s 
in " The Territories" became dissatisfied with Penn's gov- 
ernment, and were granted an Assembly of their own, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware continued under one fi:ovemoE^ 
until the Eevolution. (See Appendix, p. 66, topic 48.) 



NOETH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 



88. What is said in connection with the claim of the Dnke of York T What 
ftirther account can you give of Delaware ? (See p. 80.) 

Map Questions.— What State is on the south of Virsinia ? On the south of 
North Carolina? On the west of South Carolina? What body of water on the 
«ast of the two Carolinas ? Describe the Chowan River. Where is Edenton? 
Wilmtngtonf Charleston? The Savannah River ? 
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89. The earliest attempts to settle North Carolina, as 
before described, were made by parties sent by Raleigh 
in 1685 and 1687. More than sixty years later, probably 
in 1650, emigrants from Virginia made a settlement upon 
the Cho-wan' River, near the present village of E'-den-ton. 

90. In 1663 a vast territory, south of Virginia, was 
granted by Charles II. tq Lord Clar'-en-don and seven 
Other noblemen of England ; and, in the same year, a 
government was instituted over the settlement on the 
Chowan, which was called "The Albemarle County 
Colony." Two years later a second colony was planted 
in North Carolina. A company from Barbadoes (bar^'- 
doz) selected a place near Wilmington, and thera estab- 
lished " The Clarendon County Colony." 

91. It having been discovered that the settlement on 
the Chowan was outside of the limits of the domain 
granted to Clarendon and associates, a new grant was 
made to the same parties, by which the boundaries were 
extended so as to embrace the country from Virginia to 
about the middle of Florida. (Topic 230. App. p. 83.) 

92. In 1670, a colony, known as " The Carteret County 
Colony," was planted on the western bank of the Ashley 
River. This, in consequence of not being well located 
for commercial facilities, was removed, ten years after, to 
the junction of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, and thus 
the foundation of Charleston was laid. In 1 729, Carolina 
was sold to the king of England, and separated into North 
and South Carolina. From that time till the Revolution 
they were royal provinces. (App. p. 72, topics 125, 126.) 

80. Which were the earliest attempts made to settle North Carolina ! What 
settlement was made in 1660 ? 

90. Give the early history of " The Albemarle County Colony." Of " The 
Clarendon Connty Colony." What grant was made in 1663 ? 

01 . What discovery was made ? What then was done f 

03. When was '' Old Charleston" settled t Why was a removal made ? When 
was Charleston settled ? How is Charleston situated ? (Map, p. 73.) Describo 
tha Cooper Biver. The Ashley Biver. What occurred in ITSO f 
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GEOEGIA. 

fS. Though Spain claimed the territory of Georgia as a 
part of Florida, the English king, George II., disregarded 
the claim; and, in 1732, granted to a corporation, consist- 
ing of James Oglethorpe (p'-glrthorp) and twenty other 
trustees, for twenty-one years, all the country between 
the Savannah and the Altamaha {al-torina-hav)'). In 
honor of the king it was called Georgia. The object of 
the tnistees was to provide an asylum for their destitute 
countrymen, the grant being " in trust for the poor." 

94. The first settlement was made in 1733, at Savannah. 
The colony made rapid increase in numbers ; but, owing 
to the poverty and idle habits of the settlers, as also to 
the impolitic regulations of the trustees, the bright antici- 
pations of plenty and comfort which had been entertained 
were not, for a time, realized. (Read Note 15, end of Sec.) 

95. In consequence of the claim to tenitory set up by 
Spain, hostilities took place between the English settlers 
and their Spanish neighbors. Owing, however, to the 
bravery and skill of Oglethorpe, the result was to the ad- 
vantage of the English. The trustees governed till 1762, 
when, wearied with their troublesome charge, they sur^ 
Tendered their charter to the Crown, and Georgia became 
a royal province. (See Appendix, p. 67, topic 61.) 

03. What grant vas made in 1733! What dit>tingai8hed peraon was born in 
that year! Ana. George Waahington. Describe the Altamaha River. (Map p. 
174.) The Savannah. Why was Georgia so called ? Object of Oglethorpe f 

04. When was Georgia settled r Where ! Progress of the colon v? 

95. What hostilities occurred ! How did they end ! Uow long did the tros- 
tees flfovern ! What then did they do ? What followed ! 

Map Qubstions.— (Map, p. 46.) How is Bdenton situated ! Charleston t 
Savannah ! Wilmington ! Name ei^ht rivers of North Carolina. What river 
is iMstwecn Soalh Carolina and Georgia ? 

NoTC— " John Wesley, the celebrated foonder of the sect of Methodists," Joined ths 
colony in 1736, but *' resided in America less than two years." ** George Whitefleld, the 
celebrated preacher and founder of the Oalvanistic Methodists," also Joined the colony, and, 
■ajrs Bancroft, ** founded and sustained an orphan home at Savannah, by contributions 
-which his eloquence extorted. He became more nearly identified with America (than Wet- 
ley), visited all the provinces Arom Florida to the cnrthem fh>ntier, and made his grave in 
New England." '* His eloquence was wonderful, his voice powerful, rich, and sweet, and 
Dr. Franklin estimated that 30.000 persons might near him distinctly when preaching in the 
open air."— i>raJlw*« Am. Biography. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1607. Virginia was settled at Jamestown. 

1609. The Hudson River was discovered by Heniy HudioiL 

1610. The "Starving Time" prevailed m Virgmia. 

1613. The marriage of Pocahontas occurred. 

1614. Smith explored the coast of New England. 
New York was settled by the Dutch. 

1619. Negro slavery was introduced into Virginia.* 
1630. The Council of Plymouth received a grant 

Massachusetts was settled by the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

1621. A treaty was made with Massasoit 

1622. The first Indian massacre in Virginia occurred. 

1623. New Hampshire was settled at Little Harbor and Dover. 
The Dutch began to colonize New York. 

1628. A settlement was made at Salem by Endicott 
1630. A settlement was made at Boston by Winthrop. 
1633. Connecticut was settled at Windsor by Holmes. 
1634 Maryland was settled at St. Mary's. 

1635. The Saybrook Colony, Connecticut, was established. 

1636. Rhode Island was settled at Providence by Williams. 

1637. The Pequod War, in Connecticut, occurredf 

1638. Delaware was settled near Christiana Creek by the Swedes. 
The New Haven Colony was established. 

1639. Settlements on the Connecticut united as the Conn. Colony. 

1643. A union of New England colonies was formed. 

1644. The Connecticut and Saybrook colonies were united. 
The Second Indian Massacre in Virginia occurred. 

The two settlements of Rhode Island united, forming R. L 

1645. Claybome*s Rebellion in Maryland occurred. 

1650. North Carolina was settled on the Chowan River. 

1651. The Navigation Act was passed by Parliament 

1655. A civil war in Maryland occurred. 

New Sweden was conquered by Stuyvesant 

1656. The Quakers, in Massachusetts, were persecuted. 
1668. Carolina was granted to Clarendon and otliers. 

The Albemarle County Colony was established. 
1661 New Netherlands was taken by the English and named N. T. 

* Manj authors give 1620 as the date of the introdactton of slavery into Vir- 
ginia, bat this, it lias been shown, is incorrect. 

tThs name of the ConnMiiciit tribe of Indians is now generslly written Peq:aois hj tha 
•flisuls of that State. 
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1664 New Jersey was settled at Elizabethtown (now Elizal)eth). 
1665. The Clarendon County Colony was established. 

The Connecticut and New Haven colonies were united. 
1670. South Carolina was settled on tlie Ashley River, 
1673. Virginia was ceded to Culpepper and Arlington. 
1675. King Philip's war began by an attack at Swanzey. 
1376. Bacon's Rebellion broke out in Virginia. 
JJ80. The settlement at Charleston, South Carolina, was begun. 

New Hampshire became a separate royal province (first time> 
1682. Pennsylvania was settled at Philadelphia by William Penn. 

The Duke of York granted Delaware to William Penn. 

1686. Andros was appointed royal governor of New England. 

1687. The Connecticut Charter was hid in the "Charter Oak." 

1689. Andros was seized and sent to England. 
King William's War began. 

1690. Port Royal was captured by the English under Phipps. 
1692. The Salem Witchcraft delusion prevailed. 

1697. The treaty of Ryswick ended Kmg William's War. 
1702. Queen Anne's War began. 

1710. Port Royal was captured (a second time) by the English. 
1713. The treaty of Utrecht endetl Queen Anne's War. 
1729. Carolina was separated into North and South Carolina. 

1732. Washington was bom in Vh'ginia, February 22d. 

1733. Qeorgia was settled at Savannah. 

1741. New Hampshire became a separate royal province (last time). 

1744. King George's War began. 

1745. Louisburg was taken by the English. 

1748. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ended King George's War. 
1752. Georgia became a royal province. 

KKVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Give the hlBtory of Virginia under the first charter 18, 19 

2. Give the history under the second charter 19, 28 

8. State what you can of Pocahontas 19, «1 

4. Give the history of Virginia under the third charter SI, » 

6. Give an account of Bacon^s Rebellion 22, 28 

6. State all you can in relation to Captain John Smith lS-28 

7. All, in relation to the Council of Plymouth 24, 27, 28, 29 

8. In relation to the pilgrims before they came to America 24, 25 

9. Give an account of their movements fh>m Holland to America 26 

10. When and where did they make their settlement ? 26, 26 

NoT«.— By the old ttyle nf reckoning, th© date of the landing of the Pilgrim* at Pbrm- 
oath is December 11. When the practice of celebrating the anniveijary of the landing 
began (in 1769), eleven days. Instead of ten. were erroneously add«d to the recorded date to 
make it conform to the Qrejcorlan (from Pope Gregory) style, which had been adoptett in 
England seventeen years before. But as, in IfflO, the derangement of the cafendar 
amounted to on I v ten d«vs, the anniversary should fce celebrated ca the Slst or ueeemoec, 
instead of the 22d, as it {•. 
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W. Give their early history at Plymoath 96 

12. What can yon state of the treaty made with Hassasoit ? 26,83 

13. Give the early history of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 26 

14. Give the history of thefonnding of Harvard Collepte 27 

15. Whence did Massachusetts derive its name ? Aru. From the name of 

a trihe of Indians. 

16. Give an account of the settlement of New Hampshire 27 

17. Give the subsequent colonial history of New Hampshire 28, 88, 84 

IS. How did New Hampshire get its name ? Aru. It was so called by John 

Mason, who lived in Hampshire connty,Wngland. 

19. Give an account of the first settlement of Connecticut 28 

20. Give the history of the Saybrook Colony 29, 80 

21. Give an accdunt of the Pequod War 29, 80 

22. Give the history of the New Haven Colony 80 

23. State how Andros was foiled in his attempt to get the Conn. Ctiarter. . 80 
84. Whence did Connecticut get its name? Am. From the name of its 

principal river, which the Indians called the Connecticut. The word 
signifies the long river. 

25. Give an account of Williams's settlement of Rhode Island 81 

26. Give an account of Coddington's settlement of Rhode Island 81 

27. Give the subsequent colonial history of Rhode Island 81 

28. How did Rhode Island get its name ? Ans. It (the island) was '* so 

called from a fancied resemblance to the island of Rhodes.^* Another 
authority says : that in consequence of the reddish appearance of 
the island, it *^ was soon known by the Dutch as Roode^ or Red 
Island. From this is derived the name of the Island and state.^* 

29. Give an account of the Union of New England colonies 82 

80. Give an account of the persecution of the Quakers 82 

81. Give an account of King Philip's War 32, 88 

82. Give an account of King William's War 84, 86 

83. Give an account of Queen Anne's War 36, 36 

84. Give an account of King George's War 86, 87 

85. Give an account of the settlement of New York 87, 88 

86. What can you state of Kiefc and his administration 38, 39 

87. What can you state of Stujrvesant and his administration 39, 45 

88. Give the subsequent colonial history of New York 39, 40 

89. Why was New York so called ? Ana. In compliment to the Duke of 

York, to whom it had been granted. 

40. Give an account of the settlement of New Jersey 40 

41. Give the subsequent colonial history of New Jersey 40, 41 

42. Why was New Jersey so called ? Ans. In honor of Sir George Carteret, 

who had been governor of the island of Jersey. 

43. Give an account of the settlement of Maryland 41, 42 

44. Give the'history of Claybome's Rebellion 41, 42 

45. What is said of the charter granted to Maryland ? 42 

46. Whatissaidof the Maryland Toleration Act ? 42 

47. What were the causes of the civil war in Maryland ? 42 

4& Give the subsequent colonial history of Maryland 42, 4^ 

40. Why was Maryland so called ? 42 

06. Give an account of the first settling of Pennsylvania 48, 44 
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PASS 

M. What Induced William Penn to form a colony? 48, 44 

63. What two tracts of land did Penn get ? 44 

68. Give the history of their convereion to him 44 

64. What were the important events of 1682? 44,60 

66. State wtiat you can of Penn's treaty with the Indians 44 

66. Of his treatment of the Swedes, and of his government 44 

67. Give the subsequent colonial history of Pennsylvania 44 

^ How did Pennsylvania get its name ? Am. The word eylva means a 

wood or forest. William Penn, thinking that sylvania would be an 
appropriate name for a land covered with forest, suggested it for his 
territory. The prefix Penn was put to the word, in honor, as the 
king said, ofPenn^s father. 
60. When and by whom was Delaware settled ? 46 

60. What had Adolphus done in relation to the settlement ? 45 

61. Name two important events of 1638 49 

63. What was accomplished in New Sweden that year? 45 

68. Give an account of Stuyvesan^'s expedition against the Swedes 45 

64. Give the subsequent colonial history of Delaware 46 

65. Name, in order, ten important events from 1607 to 1621 49 

66. Name, in order, ten important events from 1622 to 1637 49 

67. Name, in order, ten important events from 1638 to 1661 49 

68. Give an account of the attempts to settle Roanoke Island 14, 15, 16 

69. Give the history of the Albermarle County Colony 47 

70. Give the history of the Clarendon County Colony 47 

71. Give the history of the Carteret County Colony 47 

72. State how North and South Carolina derived their names 18, 47 

78. Give the closing colonial history of the two Carolinas 47 

74. Name, in order, ten important events frt>m 1655 to 1670 49, 60 

75. Name, In order, ten important events flrom 1673 to 1689 60 

76. Why was Georgia so called? 48 

77. Give the history of the settlement of Georgia 48 

78. Give an account of the subsequent colonial progress of Georgia 48 

79. Name, in order, ten important events from 1682 to 1702 60 

80. Name, in order, ten important events from 1710 to 1752 60 

81. How many colonies have you learned the history of? 18-48 

82. Give their names in the order of their settlement 49, 50 

88. Give their names in their geographical order, beginning with New 

Hampshire (Progressive Map, No. 2)« 

84. Which of them were settled by the English? 18-48 

85. Which were settled by other nations than the English ? 1&-48 

86. Which offered asylums for persecuted Christians ? 18-48 

87. Which were settled because of religious persecutions ? 18-48 

88. Give the date and place of settlement of each. (Table, end of history.) 

89. Give the name of the most prominent man in the settlement of each.. 18-48 

90. State what Indian troubles occurred in each 18-89 

91. Name the colonies of which Andros was governor 18-46 

92. Name nine events belonging to the history of Virginia 49, 50 

93. Name ten belonging to the history of Massachusetts 49, 50 

94. Name five events belonging to the history of New Hampshire 49, 50 

95. Name four events belonging to the history of New York 49 
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1. Tli« I*a»t Fislftt of the Pequods (p. », H 88).— "The Peqnod 
fort WW a nearly circular area of aa acre or two, enclosed by tmnks of trees, 
twelve feet liigb or thereabouts, set firmly in the ground so closely as to exclude 
entrance. .... Within, arranged along two lanes, were some seventy wigwsms 

covered with matting and thatch Two hours before dawn, under a bright 

moonlight, the Uttle band was set in motion toward the fort, two miles distant. 
Kason had come within a few feet of the aally-port which he was seeking, when a 
dog barked, and the cry, Owamat Owanvxt E nglishmen4 Englishmen! whick 
immediately foUowed, showed that the alarm was given. With sixteen men, he 
instantly pushed into the enclosure. Underbill did the same on the other side. 
The terrified sleepers rushed out of their wigwams, but soon sought reftge in 
them again f^m the English broadswords and flre-^rms. SnatfAiin g a Uve brand 
from a wigwam. Mason threw it on a matted roof. Underbill set fire in his quarter 
with a train of powder, and the straw vUlage was soon in flames. All was over 
In an hour. The muskets of the English brought down those who escaped the 
conflagration, and most of the stragglers who avoided this fate, feU into the 
hands o£ the native allies, who had kept cautiously aloof frwn the conflict, but 
had no mercy on the fugitives."— iW./V«y'» History of New England, 

»• Tlie Plne-Tree 81illllii«.— C»Pt»in John HuU was the mint-master 
of Massachusetts, and coined all the money that was made there. This was a 
new line <rf business; for, in the earUer days of the colony, the current coinage 
oonsisted of gold and silver money of England, Portugal, and Spain. These 
ocrins being scarce, the people were often forced to barter their commodities 
instead of selling them. For ihstcooe, if a roan wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps 
exchanged a bear-skin for it. If he wished for a barrel of molasses, he might 
purchase it with a pUe of pine boards. Musket bullets were used instead of far- 
things. The Indians had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made of 
olam shells; and this strange sort of specie was likewise taken in payment of 
debts by the English settiers. Bank bills had never been heard of. There was 
not money enough of any kind, in many parts of the country, to p»y the salaries 
<tf the ministers; so that they sometimes had to take quintals of fish, bushels of 
com, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. As the people grew more 
numerous, and their trade one with another increased, the want of current 
money was still more sensibly felt. To snpply the demand, the general court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 
Captain John Hull was appointed to manufacture this money, and was to have 
about one shilling out of every twenty to pay him ft>r the trouble of making 
them. Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was Mmded over to Captain 
John HuU. The battered silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, 
and broken spoons, and silver buttons of wom-ont coats, and silver hilts of 
swords that had figured at court-all such curious old articles were doubtiees 
thrown into the melting-pot together. But by far the greater part of the silver 
oonsisted of bullion teom the mines of South America, which the EngUsh bucca- 
neers—who were Uttle better than pirates— had taken from the Spaniards, and 
brought to Massachusetts. AU this old and new sUver being melted down and 
coined, the result was an Immense amount of splendid shUUngs, sixpences, and 
threepences. Each had the date, 1652, on the one side, and the figure of a pine 
tree on the other. Hence they were caUed pine-tree shilUngs. In the course of 
time their place was suppUed by bUls of paper on parchment, which were nomi- 
naUy valued at threepence and upward. The value of these bills kept sinking, 
because the real hard money could not be obtained for them. They were a great 
desl worse than the old Indian currency of (dam shells."— Hawttoms. 
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u * V5f "" * 'Tremtr wttli the Indians (p. 44.t 82).-" This conference 
bM become one of the most .triklng eceues in history. Artists have painted 
poeto hare sting, and philo«^ers have praised it. In the center si»od WiUianI 
^enn. in costume nndistingoished from the surrounding group, save by his 
f!??. !"!t • • ^^'^ ^"^ ^^*^ •pproached in their old forest costume, their 
bright feathers sparkling in the sun. and their bodies painted in the mo^t cor- 
geous manner, the proprietor received them with the easy dignity of one 
accustomed to mix with European courts. The venerable Indian king then 
seated himself on the ground, with the older sachems on his right and left- the 
middle^ed warriors ranged themselves in the form of a crescent, or half-moon 
round them; and the younger men formed a third and outer semicircle. Penil 
then arose and addressed them in their own language, and, unltolding the writinir 
of the treaty of Mendship. laid the scroll on the ground. The sachems received 
his proposal of peace and fWendship with decent gravity, and accepted it for 
themselves and their children. No oaths, no seals, no official mummeries were 
used : the treaty was ratified with a yea. yea."— Z)u»n'» Life of WiUiam Penn, 

4. Salem ITUelieraa (p. 35).— "A frenzy which led to the death of 
many innocent persons, had originated in the wicked arts of a few cbUdren. 
They belonged to the Bev. Mr. Parris. minister of Salem. These children com- 
plained of being pinched and pricked with pins, and otherwise tormented by the 
shapes of men and women, who were supposed to have power to haunt them 
invisibly, both in darkness and daylight. Often in the midst of their family and 
friends the children would pretend to be seized with strange convulsions, and 
would cry out that the witches were afflicting them. These stories spread abroad* 
and caused great tumult and alarm. Nobody could be certain that his nearest 
neighbor or most intimate IHend was not guilty of this imaginary crime. Tho 
number of those who pretended to be afflicted by witchcraft grew daDy more 
numerous; and they bore testimony against many of the best and worthiest 
people. A minister, named George Burroughs, was among the accused. In the 
months of August and September, 1692. he and nineteen other innocent men and 
women were put to death. The place of execution was a high hill, on the out- 
skirts of Salem; so that many of the suflferers. as they stood beneath the gallows* 
could discern their own habitations in the town; but the martyrdom of these 
guiltless persons seemed only to increase the madness."— i7atotAom«. 
/ 5» Tlie Gentry of Virginia*— "The whole usages of Virginia were 
fondly modeled after the English customs. It was a loyal colony. The Vir- 
ginians boasted that King Charles 11. had been king in Virginia before he liad 
been king in England* English king and English church were alike fttithftdly 
honored there. The resident gentry were allied to good English fiunilies. They 
held their heads above the Dutch traders of New York, and the money^etting 
Bonndheads of Pennsylvania and New England. Never were people less repub- 
lican than those of the great province which was soon to be foremost in tho 
memorable revolt against the British crown. The gentry of Virginia dwelt on 
their great lands after a fashion almost patriarchal. For its rough cultivation* 
each estate had a multitude of hands, who were subject to the command of the 
master. The land yielded their food, live stock, and game. The great rivers 
swarmed with fish for the taking. Their ships took the tobacco off their privata 
wharves on the banks of the Potomac or the James Biver. and carried it to Lon- 
don or Bristol, bringing back English goods and articles of home manuikcture in 
return for the only produce which the Virginia gentry chose to cultivate. Their 
hospitality was boundless. No stranger was ever sent away from their gates. 
The gentry received one another, and traveled to each other's houses, in a state 
almost feudal. ' '— Thackeray' t Virainiant. 
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6. Virginia In 1674 (p. 23, ^ 18).— '*Tbe generation now in existence 
were cliiefly the f mit of the soil ; they were children of the woods, nurtured 
in the freedom of tlie wilderness, and dwelling in lonely cottages, scattered 
along the streams. No newspapers entered their hoases: no printiug-prcss 
furnished them a book. They had no recreatious but such as nature provides 
in her wilds ; no education but such as parents in the desert could give their 
offspring. The paths were bridleways rather than roads ; and the highway sur- 
veyors aimed at nothing more than to keep them clear of logs and fallen tree^. 
I doubt if there existed what we should call a bridge in the whole Dominion, 
though it was intended to build some. Visits were made in boats, or on horse- 
back through the forests ; and the Virginian, traveling with his pouch of 
tobacco for currency, swam the rivers, where there was neither ferry nor ford. 
Almost every planter was his own mechanic. The houses, for the most part 
of but one story, and made of wood, often of logs, tho windows closed by con- 
venient shutters for want of glass, were sprinkled at great distances on buth 
Bides of the Chesapeake, from the Potomac to the line of Carolina. There was 
hardly sncli a sight as a cluster of three dwellings. Jamestown was but a 
place of a statehonse, one church, and eighteen houses, occupied by about a 
dozen families. Till very recently the legislature had assembled in the hall of 
an alehouse. Virginia had neither towns nor lawyers. A few of the wealthiest 
planters lived in braver state at their large plantations, and, surrounded by 
indentured servants and slaves, produced a new form of society, that has some- 
times been Jikened to the manners of the patriarchs, and sometimes to the 
baronial pride of feudalism."— Bancrt^^'«jffi»tory of the United States. 

7. Tlie Gold Delusion In Virginia (p. 19).—" An unlucky incident 
turned the attention of tho colonists from that species of industry which alone 
could render their situation comfortable. In a small stream of water that 
issued from a bank of sand near Jamestown, a sediment of some shining 
mineral substance, wliich had some resemblance to gold, was discovered. At 
a time when the precious metals were conceived to be the peculiar and only 
valuable productions of the New World, when every mountain was supposed to 
contain a treasure, and every rivulet was searched for its golden sands, this 
appearance was fondly considered as an infallible indication of a mine. Every 
hand was ea;;rer to dig, and large quantities of the glittering dust were 
amassed. Prom some assay of its nature, made by an artist as unskillful as his 
companions were credulous, it was pronounced to be extremely rich. ' There 
was now,' says Smith, 'no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, wash gold, 
refine gold.' With this imaginary wealth the first vessel returning to England 
was loaded, while the culture of the land and every useful occupation were 
totally neglected."— i?o6crteo/>'« HUforp of America, 

8. Pocahontas In England (p. 21, ^ 12).—" Prom Plymouth the young 
couple proceeded to London, and here the Indian princess, Lady Rcberca, as 
she was oflacially styled, received all the attention due to her rank. We are 
told that she had previously already accustomed herself to civility, and now 
carried herself as the daughter of a king; so there was no difficulty in the way 
when she appeared at Court under the patronage of Lady de la Ware 
(Delaware), and was formally presented. Her d^but was a perfect success. All 
doors were thrown open to her, and rank and fashion vied with each other in 
doing honor to the strange being thus suddenly transplanted from savage life 
in distant forests to the strict etiquette and artificial manners of an English 
Court. We read glowing accounts of her being attended by divers persons of 
lashion. Nor does she seem to have disliked the gay and brilliant life of 
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London, for she appeared at the ' maskes' and other entertainment?, and even 
at a great festival given with much state and pomp in her honor by the Bishop 
of liOndou."— Dtf Vert'^i Bomanee of American History. 

9« Barljr Cnstoms In New Bofflmnd Cliarclies (p. 83, ^ 46). — 
Public worship took place in what was called the meeting - honse, where 
assemblies for transacting the town's business and for other purposes were 
also held. In most of the congregations, bells beiug obtained bat ttlowly, the 
assembly was snmmoued by beat of dram. At the religiiins services, families 
were divided, men and women sitting apart on their respective sides of the 
hoose. The children sat by themselve:!, and a man was appointed to keep them 
ill order and to keep the older folks awake. Ue carried a staff of office with 
a knob at one end and a feather brush at the other. With the knob, he knocked 
the heads of the men who slept, and with the feathers he tickled the faces of 
the women. The men, or such portion of them as was from time to time 
thought sufficient, were required to come to their worship completely armed. 
But few of the meeting-houses were warmed even in the coldest weather; for 
the strict professors thought it wrong to have a fire in the house of God. So 
they vat and suffered until it became the practice to use hot bricks and stones 
for the liands and feet. The next thing were the foot-stoves, which were filled 
with wood coals. Books were scarce and expensive, and when the hymn was 
not flEimiliar, the minister read off two lines, which were sung by the congrega- 
tion ; then other two lines were read and sung, and so on through tlie hymn. 
The services consisted of extemporaneous prayer, of singing without instru- 
mental accompaniment, and of a sermon of which the approved length was an 
hour, measured by an hour-glass which stood upon the pulpit— Pa//>ey'« His- 
tory of New England, and Elliott's New England History (abridged). 

1 0. Indian UTarfare (p. 33, 1^49).—" The war, on the part of the Indians, 
was one of umbnshes and surpri^ies. They never once met the Englii^h in open 
field ; but always, even if eightfold in numbers, fled timorously before infantry. 
But they wtire secret as beasts of prey, skillful marksmen, and iu part provided 
with fire-arms; fleet of foot, conversant with all the paths of the forest, patient 
of fatigue, and mad with a passion for rapine, vengeance, and destruction ; 
retreating into swamps for their fastnesses, or hiding in the greenwood thickets, 
where the leaves muffled the ej'es of the pursuer. By the rapidity of their de- 
scent they seemed omnipresent among the scattered villages, which they ravaged 
like a passing storm; and, for a fhll year (1676). they kept all New England in a 
state of terror and excitement. The exploring party was waylaid and cut off, and 
the mangled carcasses and disjoin ted limbs of the dead were hnng upon the trees 
to terrify pursuers. The hiborer in the field, the reapers as they went forth to 
the harvest, men as they went to mill, the shepherd's boy among the sheep, were 
shot down by skulking foes, whose approach was invisible. Who can tell the 
heavy hours of woman ? The mother, if left alone in the house, feared the 
tomahawk for herself and children. On the sudden attack, the husband would 
fly with one child, the wife with another, and, perhaps, one only escape. The 
village cavalcade, making its way to meeting on Sunday, in files, on horseback 
—the farmer holding the bridle in one hand and a child in the other, his wife 
seated on a pillion behind him, it maybe with a child in her lap, as was the 
fashion in those days— could not proceed safely, but, at the moment when least 
expected, bullets would whiz amongst them, discharged with fatal aim from an 
ambuscade by the wayside. The forest that protected the ambush of the 
Indians secured their retreat. They hung upon the skirt** of the English villages 
* like the lightning on the edge of the clouds.' ^^-^Bancroft's History (tf t/u Unittd 

States, 
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11. Supplies sent to Neir Netlterlands (p. 88, 1^66).— ''Half t, ona 
of the directors iu Holland, undertook to convey to the colony, at his own risk, 
such necessary articles aa might be proyided. Two ships were accordingly fitted 
oitl in the spring (of 16^), and loaded with one hundred and three head of 
cattle— horses, bolls, cows, swine, and »heep. Bach beast had its own separate 
stall, arranged upon a flooring of sand three feet deep, which was laid upon a 
deck specially constructed in the ress^ Under this deck, each ship carried 
three hundred tuns of fresh water, for the u:^ of the cattle. Hay and straw 
were provided in abundance for the voyage ; and all kinds of seed, and plows 
and other farming implements, were sent on board, for the use of the colony. 
Hnlft also added a third ship to the expedition. Along with these three vessels 
went a fast-sailing yacht, or 'fiuyt,' fitted out by the directors of the company, 
on their own account These vessels carried out six entire families, besides 
several free emigrants; so that forty new settlers were thus added to the popula- 
tion of New Netherlands. The voyage was entirely successful; only two of the 
beatsts died at sea."— BrorfA^otf '* History of the State of New York. 

12. Tlie Indlmn Confedermcy In Neur Tork (pp. S9, 87).— "Fore- 
most in war, foremost in eloquence, foremost In their savage arts of policy, stood 
the fierce people called by the French the Iroquois (^'-ro-qvah). They occu- 
pied Central New York, but extended their conquests and their depredations 
from Qnebec to the Carol inas, and from the Western prairies to the forests of 
Maine. They consisted of five tribes or nations— the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the Senecas (to whom a sixth, the Tuscaroras, was 
afterwards added, in 1715). * * * Both reason and tradition point to the conclu- 
sion that the Iroquois formed, originally, one undivided people. Sundered, 
like countless other tribes, by dissensions,'caprice, or the necessities of the hunt- 
er-life, they separated into five distinct nations. * * * At length, says tradition, 
a celestial being, incarnate on earth, counseled them to compose their strife and 
unite in a league of defense and aggression. Another personage — ^wholly mortal, 
yet wonderfully endowed— a renowned warrior and a mighty magician, stands, 
with his hair of writhing snakes, grotesquely conspicnous through the dim light 
of tradition, at this birth of Iroquois nationality. This was At-o-tar'-ho^ a chief 
of the Onondagas; and from this honored source has sprung a long line of 
chieftains, heirs not to the blood alone, but to the name of their great prede- 
ce8i<or. A few years since, there lived in Onondaga Hollow (State of New 
York) a handsome Indian boy, on whom the dwindled remnant of the nation 
looked with pride, as their destined Atotarho. With earthly and celestial aid, 
the league was consnmm&ted, and, through all the land, the forests trembled 
at the name of the Iroquois."— ParifcmanV Jesuits in North America. 

'13. TlieGreat Cliarter of Rliode IslandSaired (p.8t,T4i).— 
" Stopping at Newport with his troops, Andros propoped to take possession of 
the charter of Rhode Island (1687). But in this attempt he was foiled by the 
foresight of the cautious Clarke (Governor of the colony), who, on hearing of his 
arrival, sent the precious parchment to his brother, with orders to have it con- 
cealed in some place unknown to himself, but within the knowledge of the 
secretary. He then waited upon Sir Edmund (Andros) and invited him to his 
home. A great search was made for the coveted document, but it could 
nowhere be found while Andros remained in Newport. After he left it was 
returned to (Jovemor Clarke, who kept it until the fall of Andros permitted a 
resumption of the government under it. * ♦ ♦ in his letter to the Board of 
Trade, Andros makes no allusion to the successful ruse of the GoYemor of 
Rhode Island.— .imoM'f History qf Bhod$ Island, 
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14. Tbe First Seniement In Blmrylmnd (p. 4^ ^ 77).~" The natiya 
inhabitants hsviug suffered from the enperior power of the SupqaehaQoae, who 
occupied the dietrict between the bays, had already (1634) rcsolvod to move into 
places of more security, in the interior ; and many of them had begun to migrate 
before the English arrived. To Calvert, the spot seemed couvenient for a plan* 
tation. It was easy, by presents of cloth and axes, of hoes and knives, to gain 
the good-will of the natives, and to purchase their rights to the soil, which 
they were preparing to abandon. They readily gave consent that the English 
should eccnpy one- half of theii town, and, afier the harvest, should become the 
exclusive tenants of the whole. Mutual promii«es of friendship and peace were 
made, so that the Catholics tools quiet possession of the little place ; and 
religious liberty obt'iiued a home, its only home in the wide world, at the humble 
village nhich bore tlie name of St. Idary'a."— Bancroft's HUtory United States. 

15. Osrletliorpe mud tike Indian Boy (p. 48).— *'Iu 1743, Qeneral 
Oglethorpe took witli him to England an Indian boy, the son of one of the 
greatest chiefs in Georgia. Oglethorpe was animated by an earnest desire to 
make the boy, at any expense and by every effort on his part, a fit instrument 
to carry the advantages of civilization, and tlic hlcssings of Christianity, to his 
unfortunate brethren. Tlie youth received a liberal education— the best that 
England could afford in those days— and became a polished man,, moving freely 
in the best society. He then went back to his tribe, the Creeks ; and great 
were the expectations of his noble old friend, and high tlie hopes of all who 
wished well to the Indians, when he parted with them, at Savannah. (A. fine 
portrait of Oglethorpe, with his young Indian friend standing in an affectionate 
attitude by his side, commemorated the event, and was kept in tlie Garden City 
of the South— as Savannah was often called— till the British captured the town, 
in 1778, and destroyed the picture.) But the result was a sad disappointment. 
In a short time, the accomplished conrtier became a wily Indian once more: he 
laid aside hU European costume, and, with it, the habits he had acquired in 
England ; and, before a short year had passed, he had become an Indian war- 
rior once more, in the full and most painful sense of the word."— Z)c Vere^t 
Jiomance of American History. 

16. Deatli of La Salle (p. 6, ^ 8 ; also topic 90, Ap. p. 70).—" Leaving 
twenty men at Fort St. Louis (Texas), La Salle, with sixteen men, departed for 
Canada (1687). * * In the little company of wanderers, there were two men, 
Buhaut (d«-oO, and L'Archev§que (lar-^he-vake), who had embarked their capi- 
tal in the enterprise. Of these. Duhaut had long shown a spirit of mutiny. 
* * Inviting Mo-ran'-get (La Salle's nephew) to take charge of tlie fruits of a 
buffalo hnnt, they quarreled with him and murdered him. Wondering at tlio 
delay of his nephew's return, Ln Salle went to seek him. At the brink of the 
river (Trinity) he observed eagles hovering as if over carrion ; and he fired an 
alarm gun. Wai-ned by the sound, Dnhaur. and L'Arcbevdqne crossed the river : 
the former skulked in the prairie grass: of the latter. La Salle asked, 'Where 
is my nephew?' At the moment of the answer, Duhaut fired, and, without 
uttering a word. La Salle fell dead. * You are down now, grand bashaw I you 
are down now!' shouted one of the conspirators, as they despoiled his re- 
mains, which were left on the prairie, naked and without burial, to be de- 
voured by wild beasts. Such was the end of this daring adventurer. For force 
of will and vast conceptions ; for vairions knowledge, and quirk adaptation of 
his genius to untried circumstances ; for a sublime magnanimity, that resigned 
itself to the will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of pur- 
pose and unfaltering hope, he had no superior among his coantxymen.'*-'J3an>* 
crofCs History qf the United Statu, 
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64 THE FBENOH AND INDIAN WAB. [1748. 

SECTION in. 
TTie French and Indian War. 

1. Although the boundaries between the British and 
French possessions in America had been, for more than a 
quarter of a century, a subject of dispute, the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, made in 1748, left them still undefined. 

2. The English, basing their title upon the discoveries 
made by the Cabots, laid claim to all the territory from 
Newfoundland to Florida, extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The French claimed all the interior portion 
adjacent to the rivei*s St. Lawi'ence and Mississippi and 
their tributaries, upon the ground that they had explored 
and occupied it ; and, the better to secure this claim, they 
erected forts at various places through the region. 

3. In consequence of these conflicting claims, a war 
broke out between England and her colonies, with a few 
Indians, on the one side, and France and her colonies, 
largely aided by the Indians, on the other, which is known 
as " The French and Indian War." It was a contest for 
ten-it ory and dominion in America.* 

4. Events op 1753. — At the time of the breaking out 
of the war, there was in existence an organization, known 

Map Questions.— (Map. p. 53.) What river is the outlet of Lake Ontario? 
What, the oatlet of Lake Erie ? What are the head branches of the Ohio ? De 
scribe the Alleghany. The Monongahela. The Mohawk. Where is Wllliamfr> 
burg? Crown Point? Albany? Fort Edward? Montreal? Ticonderogat 
Lake George? Lake Champlam? Kittanning? Where was Fort Venango! 
PortLeBoBuf? Fort Duquesne ? Fort Necessity? Fort Niagara? FortWm* 
Henry ? ^ort Frontenac ? 

1 . When, treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ? What dispute still continued ? 

2. What territory did the Eni^lish claim? By what right? The French 
claim ? What was the bat^is ? Ans. That which exploration and occupancy gave. 

3. To what did the conflicting claims lead ? The object of the contest ? 

• " The settletneiits oftho French, atretching from north to nonth, necessarily interfered 
with those of the English, eKtencliug frpnt eiMi to west. Their plan, if executed, would 
eoinpletely have environed the English. Canada and Louisiana united would, as has been 
aptjy said, havQ formed a bow, of wliich the English colonies would have constituted the 

Jtrifig. • • • The delightful region between the summit of the Alleghany Mountains and 
he Mississippi was the object for which these two powerful nations contended ; and it now 
became iipparent X^% th9 »ww4 ^o^^ cg«14 decide tUe contest."— JfarsfcoiTs Li/* q/T Wxuh- 
ington. 

NoTB.— For on account of the early ooonpatlon of the Hitsiasippi Valley, see topic SO0« 
Appendix, p. 77. 
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as the Ohio Company, which had obtained from the king 
of England a grant of land on and near the Ohio River, 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur-trade with the In* 
dians, and of settling the country. 

5. The French having seized three British traders, and 
also built forts on the land of the Ohio Company, Gov- 
ernor Din-wid'-die, of the Virginia colony, determined to 
send a letter to their commander, remonstrating against 
the aggressive acts. This message was intrusted to 
George Washington, a young man not then twenty-two 
years of age. 

6. Washington set out on his mission on the last day 
of Oct., 1753, from Williamsburg, then the capital of Vir- 
ginia. He had before him a difficult and dangerous jour- 
ney of four hundred miles, more than half of which was 
through a wilderness inhabited by hostile Indians. Hav- 
ing reached Fort Ve-nan'-go, he was conducted thence 
to Fort Le Boeuf (buf), where he found the French com- 
mander, St. Pierre {pe-dre'). 

7. Events op 1754. — After an absence of eleven weeks, 
during which he encountered severe hardships amid snow, 
icy floods, and hostile Indians, Washington delivered to 
Dinwiddie St. Pierre's letter in reply. In it St. Pierre 
stated that he was acting under orders from Du Quesne 
{doO'kane')^ governor of Canada, and that he could not 
leave the territory. This document and the report made 
by Washington of warlike preparation which he had seen 
during his journey, convinced the English that, if they 
would secure possession of the region on and near the 
Ohio, they must act without delay. (Note 1, end of Sec.) 

4. What can you state of the formation of the Ohio Company ? 

5. What meesa^e was sent to the French? What part was assigned to 
Washington ? When and where was Washington bom ? Ans^ In Virginia, on 
the 22d of Febrnary, 1T32. 

6. Give an account of Washington's journey to Le Bceuf. 

7. Of his journey back to Williamsburg. What reply did he bring? Of 
what were the English convinced ? What produced that conviction ? 
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" '8. At the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, the Ohio Company commenced the .construction 
of a fort ; and a body of troops, of which Washington 
became the commander, was sent to protect the works. 
3efore, however, he had time to reach the place, a party 
of French and Indians suddenly appeared and took pos- 
session. The works were then completed, and called Fort 
Duquesne. 

9. Receiving intelligence of the disaster, and that a 
strong force was marching to intercept him, Washington 
fell back, and took a position at a place called the Great 
Meadows. Here word came to him that a small detach- 
ment of the French had advanced to within a few miles of 
his position, where they were skulking, evidently with 
hostile intent. With the determination of forestalling 
their design, he sallied forth, came upon them by surprise, 
and, in the contest that followed, 28th of May, 1754, killed 
or captured all but one. 

10. In little more than a month after, a force of fif- 
teen hundred French and Indians, commanded by De 
Villiers {vil'le-dre')^ made an attack upon a small fort 
which Washington had constructed and named Fort 
Necessity.* A brave defence of ten hours was made, but, 
on the morning of the 4th of July, Washington was com- 
pelled to sun*ender, though upon condition that he and 
the garrison should be permitted to return to Virginia. 
^11. Events of 1755. — Four expeditions, on the part of 
the English, were planned for 1755 ; namely, against 
Nova Scotia, Crown Point, Fort Niagara, and Fort Du- 
quesne. The one against Nova Scotia was commanded 
by Col. Monckton {monk'-tmi). Two forts there were 

8. What measures were then taken against the French? What followed? 
What name was given to the fort ? 

9. What course did Washington then pursue ? Give an account of the con- 
test that took place. Where were the Great Meadows ? (Map, p. 53.) 

1 0. Give an account of the battle of Fort Necessity. 

1 1 . What expeditions were planned for 1756 ? Give an account of the flist. 

* " The palisaded fort was named Fort Necessity, from the pinching famine that had 
prevailed duriug its construction."— Jrrtnoi 
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captured in June; a beautiful and fertile country was 
reduced to a solitude ; and the inhabitants by thousands 
were driven on board the English ships, and scattered 
among the colonists of New England and other places.* 
' 12. Gen. Brad'-dock, who had been sent to America as 
commander-in-chief of the royal forces, headed the expe- 
dition against Duquesne. Disregarding the suggestions 
of Washington, who was acting as his aid-de-camp, he fell 
into an ambush of French and Indians, July the 9th, 
when within a few miles of the fort, and was defeated with 
great loss, he himself being mortally wounded. This con- 
flict is known as the battle of the Mo-non-ga-he'-la. f 

13. The expedition against Niagara was also a failure. 
Gov. Shir'-ley, who commanded it, advanced as far as 
Oswego ; but the defeat of Braddock paralyzed his ef- 
forts, his Indian allies deserted, and finally the enterprise 
was abandoned. Leaving garrisons for two new forts 
which had been commenced, Shirley returned to Albany. 

14. To Gen. Johnson had been confided the expedition 
against Crown Point. He was preceded by Gen. Ly'-man, 
who, at the " carrying place" between the Hudson and 
Lake George, constructed Fort Edward. Johnson ad- 
vanced as far as the head of the lake, and, while encamped 
there, his Indian scouts brought word that two thousand 
French and Indians were marching to attack Fort Ed- 
ward. Dieskau {de-es-ko'), commanding this force, had 
made his way from Montreal. 

15. Losing no time, Johnson sent Col. Williams, with 
twelve hundred men, two hundred of whom were Indians, 
to intercept the enemy. But Dieskau changed his plan. 
As he approached the fort, Sept. 8th, his Indian allies, 

1 2. Of the expedition ajrainst Duqaeane. What battle was fought ? 

1 3. Give an account of the expedition against Niagara. 

14. How was the expedition against Crown Point undertalcen? Where did 
Johnson encamp ? What word dia he receive ? 

1 5. What detachment did he send ? Dieslcau's plan ? What followed ? 

• Longfellow's poem of *' Evangeline " is based on an incident in this act of tyranny 
Bead Note 2, end of Section, 
t Read Note 3, end of Section. 
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fearful of its cannon, refused to proceed. Then, taking 
another direction, to surprise the army at the lake, he 
drew the forces of Williams into an ambush, and routed 
them with fearful slaughter, pursuing the fugitives to 
Johnson's camp. 

16. From behind a breastwork of trees, Johnson fired 
upon his assailants ; but he receiving a wound early in the 
action, the defence was continued by Lyman, and finally 
turned into an attack. The French and their allies were 
defeated ; and Dieskau, incurably wounded, was made a 
prisoner. Johnson, after erecting Fort William Henry, 
retired to Albany. (See, for Dieskau, App., p. 6Qy top. 46.)* 

17. Events op 1756. — The Marquis de Montcalm 
{mont-kam'), Dieskau's successor, in August, 1756, made 
an attack upon Oswego, and compelled the English, num- 
bering fourteen hundred men, to surrender. A largo 
amount of stores and money also fell into the hands of 
the victor. Incited by French emissaries, the Indians of 
the Ohio committed great desolation ; but CoL Arm- 
strong, after a long and perilous march, reached Kittan- 
ning {kit-tan' 'iimg)y their chief town, and destroyed it 
by fire. 

T8. Events op 1757. — ^In the beginning of August, 
1757, Montcalm, with nine thousand men, two thousand 
of whom were Indians, laid siege to Fort William Henry. 
For six days its commander, Col. Monro, kept up a vig^ 
orous defence, trusting to receive aid from Gen. Webb, 
who, at the time, was in command of a large force a1 
Fort Edward, only fifteen miles off 

19. At length, learning that no assistance would be 
sent, and being without ammunition, he was 9ompelled 

1 6. Account of the battle at the lake. What did Johnson then do ? 

1 7. What did the French accomplish in 1756 ? Where is Oswego ? (p. 63.) 
Give ao account of Armstrong's expedition. Where is Kittanningr (p. 63.) 



1 8. What was the principal military operation of 1757 ? Give an accoant of 
Fort Wm. Henry? (p. 53.) 



It. Where was 1 



• " Dieskftu was found by his pnrsaers leanlnf^ against a stump of a tree. As they ap- 
proached, he felt for his watch to secure kind treatment by delivering It up. A soldier, 
chinking he was drawing forth a pistol to defend himself, shot him through the hips."— 
Irving. 
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to surrender, on the 9th, capitulating that his men should 
have a safe escort to Webb's quarters. Notwithstanding 
the stipulation, the English had hardly left the fort be- 
fore the Indian allies of Montcalm, incited by the hope 
of plunder, attacked them and massacred a large number 
The fort was demolished by order of Montcalm. 

20. Events of 1768. — Upon the death of Braddock, 
which occurred four days after his defeat in 1765, the 
general command devolved upon Shirley. Shirley was 
soon succeeded by Lord Lou'-don, and he, in turn, by Gen. 
Ab'-er-crom-by.* With the celebrated William Pitt, af- 
terward Lord Chatham, at the head of the British gov- 
ernment, preparations to caiTy on the war were made with 
great vigor. Three expeditions were planned for 1758 : 
one, under Gen. Amherst {am' -erst), against Louis\iuvg ; 
another, under Abercromby, against Fort Ticonderoga; 
and a third, under Gen. Forbes, against Fort Duquesne. 

21. On the 26th of July Louisburg surrendered, after 
a desperate resistance of more than forty days, during 
which two officers, Wolfe and Montgomery, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves by their bravery. St. John's 
Island, now Prince Edward, as well as the island of 
Cape Breton (brit'-un), fell into the hands of the British. 

nZ2. Abercromby, making his way northward, sailed 
down Lake George, and, debarking near its outlet, com- 
menced a march through the forests toward Ticon- 
deroga, then commanded by Montcalm. In a conflict 
which took place, July 6th, between advanced bodies oi 
the contending parties, Lord Howe, an officer greatly be- 
loved, was slain. Two days after, an unsuccessful assault 

19. Why was Monroe compelled to surrender? What capitulation was en- 
tered into ? State how it was violated ? 

20. Who, up to 1758, were the successive English commanders ? What ex- 
peditions were planned for that year ? Who was William Pi 1 1 ? 

21. Where w Louisburg? (Aiap, p. 61.) Cape Breton Island? St. John's 
Island ? Give an account or the expeoition against Louisburg. What were the 
further results of the victory ? 

22. Give an account of the expedition commanded by Abercromby. 

Note.— For Braddock, »ee Appendix, p. 64, topic 22. 
♦ Abercromby's name » misspelled by many writers. 
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upon the fort was made in full force, the assailants losing 
nearly two thousand men in killed and wounded.* 

23. While Abei*cromby, at the head of Lake George, 
was wasting away the rest of the season, a detachment of 
his army, imder Col. Bradstreet, achieved an important 
success. Proceeding by way of the Mohawk and Oswe 
go, Bradstrcet crossed Lake Ontario, and captured Fort 
Fron'-te-nac, situated where Kingston now stands. A 
vast amount of military stores and several vessels fell 
into bis hands. 

24» In the expedition against Fort Duquesne, Wash- 
ington held a prominent command. Instead of advan- 
cing by the old mad which Braddock had taken in 1755, 
it was decided, against the judgment of Washington, that 
a new one further east should be opened for the expedi- 
tion. The progress of the army was, consequently, slow, 
and a feeling of discouragement pervaded the troops, 
which was greatly increased by a defeat sustained by 
Major Grant, while leading an advanced detachment. 

25. It was then determined to abandon the expedition, 
but before the order to return was given, prisonei-s were 
brought in who made known the fact that the garrison 
at the fort was in a weak condition. The march was 
therefore resumed, but when Duquesne was reached, it 
was found in flames and deserted. In honor of their 
illusti-ious statesman, the English changed the name of 
the^)lace to Fort Pitt. (See topic 135, App. p. 72.) 

26. Events of 1759. — The great object of the campaign 
of 1759 was the reduction of Canada. Gen. Wolfe was 
to lay siege to Quebec; Amherst, who had succeeded 
Abercromby as commander-in-chief, was to reduce Ticon* 
deroga and Crown Point, and then co-o^jerate with Wolfe ; 

as. Of the one under Bradstreet. Where was Port Frontenac ? (p. 63.) 

24. Give an account of the progress of the expedition asrainst Duquesne. 
as. State what afterward occurred. What change in name was made t 
26. What plan of operation was adopted for 1769 ? 

* Bead Note 4, end of Section. 
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and Gen. Prideaux (prid'-o) was to capture Niagara and 
Montreal, and tlien join Amherst. 

27. Prideaux reached Niagara in July, but, during the 
siege of the place, was killed. Johnson, having succeeded 
to the command, defeated a relief force of French and 
Indians, and compelled the besieged to surrender.* In- 
stead, however, of proceeding to Montreal, he made his 

Map Questions.— Into what bodv of water does the St. Lawrence flow? The 
St, John^s? The Penobscot? The Kennebec? The Con/iccticut ? What 
country is on the north of the St. Lawrence ? What natural division of land is 
Nova Scotia? Describe it. Where is Louisburg? St. John's, or Princd 
Edward Island ? Cape Breton I. ? Quebec ? lt»Ie of Orleans ? Point Levi ? 

27. Give an account of the expedition against Niagara. Of Amherst's ex- 
pedition. Where are Ticonderoga and Crown Point ? 

•Johnson came from Ireland about iheyear 1734. " Settling in the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, he carried on a prosperoun traffic with the Indians, und g;iiiied an extraordinary 
influence over tiie neigbburinis Iroqiioi-s. As bis rcsourceti inureused. lie built two mansions, 
known respectively by the names of Johnson Castle avnd Johni»on Hall, the latter of which, 
s well-constructed building of wood and stone, U stiil standing in the village of JohnstowiL 
Both were fortified against attack, and the latter whs surrounded witli cabins built for the 



reception of the indians, who often c:uue in crowds to visit the proprietor, hivadlng hla 
dwelling at all hours, loitering in the doorways, spreading their blankets In the passages, 
and infecting the air with the fumes of stale tobacco." (See topic 88^ Ap. p. fi90 ^Farh 
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way to Albany. Amherst reached the vicinity of Ticon- 
deroga, when the French abandoned both it and Crown 
Point without striking a blow. He went into winter- 
quarters at the latter place, and thus failed to co-operate 
with Wolfe. 

28. With eight thousand men Wolfe ascended the St, 
Lawrence and landed his army upon the Isle of Orleans, 
On the 31st of July he made a daring though unsuccess- 
ful attempt upon the French intrenchments before Quebec. 
Not discouraged by the disaster, the English effected a 
landing at night about two miles above the city, and 
climbing the steep banks of the river, by daybi*eak, on 
the following morning, September 13th, stood on the 
Plains of Abraham in battle array. (Note 5, end of Sec.) 

29. Montcalm, surprised at the advantage gained by 
the English, left his strong position, and at once attacked 
them. A fierce and bloody battle followed, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the French. Wolfe fell in the mo- 
ment of victory.* Montcalm, who was mortally wounded, 
on being told that he could not live long, replied : " So 
much the better ; I shall not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec." The city capitulated five days after. 

30. Events op 1760, and close op the war. — De 
Levi, Montcalm's successor, made extensive preparations 
for the recovery of Quebec. He marched to Sillery, three 
miles above the city, and there, on the 28th of Apiil, 1760, 
was fought one of the most desperate battles of the war. 

28. Give an account of Wolfe's operations. Where is the Isle of Orleans f 
(See Map, p. 61.) Where are the Plains of Abraham ? 

29. Give an account of the battle that followed. What memorable reply did 
Montcalm make f When did Quebec fall into the hands of the English ? 

30. Who was De Levi ? What preparation did he make ? Give an account 
of the battle that followed. Where is Sillery ? What success did Amherst have f 

• " * See how tbey mn,* one of the ofBcers exclHimed, m the French fled in confusion 
before the levelled bayonets. *Wbo run?' demnnded Wolfe, opening bis eyes like a man 
aroused from sleep. *The enemy, sir,' was the reply ; 'they give way everywhere.* • • • 
* Now, God be praised, I die in peace,' be murmured ; and taming on bu side, be calmly 
breathed his last. *'— ParJunan'« UMumirory o/* Fontiae. 

'* Us wrote, from the testimony of a brother aide^le-oamp, who was by bis side, that th* 

Kneral (Wolfe) never spoke at all after receiving his death-wound ; so that the phrase which 
s been put into the mouth of the dying hero may be considered as no more authentic thaa 
an oration of Livy or Thucydides."^2%acfceray'< rirginiam*. 
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At length the English, afler losing a thousand men, fell 
back ; but the opportune arrival of a British fleet, some 
days after, compelled the French to retreat. Amherst pro- 
ceeded against and invested Montreal. The governor, una- 
ble to resist, signed a capitulation, by which not only that 
city but the whole of Canada was surrendered to the English, 

31. The war between Finance and England continued 
until 1763, when a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 
by which France ceded to Great Britain all her American 
possessions east of the Mississippi, and north of the Iber- 
ville {i'-her-vU) River, in Louisiana.* At the same time 
Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain. 

32. PoNTiAc's War. — The transfer of the posts between 
the lakes and the Ohio to the British, whom the Indians 
disliked, exasperated the savages; and they, in a shoi-t 
time, gained possession of them all, except Niagara, Fort 
Pitt, and Detroit. Hundreds of families were butchered 
or driven from their homes. Detroit was besieged six 
mdnths, but was finally relieved ; and at last the Indians 
were compelled to sue for peace. Pon'-ti-ac, their princi- 
pal chief, a few years after, was assassinated by an Indian. 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1753. Washington was sent with a letter from Dinwiddie . .Oct 31. 

1754. Washington defeated the French at Great Meadows.. May 28. 
Washington capitulated at Fort Necessity July 4. 

1755. Monckton expelled the French from Nova Scotia. 

Braddock was defeated at the Monoogahela July 9. 

Dieskau defeated the British near Lake George, ) gp ♦ q 
The British defeated Dieskau at Lake George, f * ' '^^^ °- 

1756. War between England and France was proclaimed. 

The French, under Montcalm, captured Oswego . . .Aug. 14 
Armstrong defeated the Indians, at Kittanning Sept 8. 

1757. Webb surrendered Fort Wm. Henry to Montcalm. . .Aug. 9. 

1758. Montcalm repulsed Abercromby at Ticonderoga July 8. 

The English, under Amhei-st, captured Louisburg. . .July 26. 

8 1 . When was the war closed ? Terms of the treaty f Florida ? 

82. Next war ? Its caoso ? Account of it. Where is Detroit ! (P. 105.) 

• The n>erTiIl6 it an oatlet of the MlulHippi, fourteen mUes south of Baton Booge, eon> 
neoting the Mitaissippi with Lake Manrepai. 
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1758. English, under Bradstreet, captured Ft Frontenac. .Aug. 27. 

Aubry defeated Grant near Fort Duquesne Sept 21. 

Fort Duquesne fell into the hands of the English. . .Nov. 25. 

1759. The English, under Johnson, captured Ft Niagara. .July 25. 
Wolfe was defeated in the battle of Montmorenci . . . .July 31* 
Wolfe defeated Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, Sept 13 
Quebec was surrendered to the English Sept IS 

1760. De Levi defeated the English at Sillery, near Quebec, Apr. 28 
Montreal surrendered to the English, under Ainherst, Sept 8» 

1763. The Treaty of Paris ended the French and Indian War, Feb. la 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAGK 

1 . WhJit was the principal caase of the French and Indian War ? 54 

2. On what mission was Washington sent in 1753? 55 

8. Give an account of his journey and success 55 

4. In what direction was Fort Le Boeuf ftom Williamsburg ? . . . , 68 

6. Give the history of the construction of Fort Duquesne 66 

6. Give an account of the battle of the Great Meadows 66 

7. Name tliree principal events of 1763 and 1754 63 

ft. Name four principal events of 1755 63 

9. Name nine principal events of the next three years 63, 64 

10. Name seven principal events that next occurred i 64 

11. State all you can of General Braddock 57 

12. State all you can of Governor Shirley 57-69 

13 State all you can of General Johnson 57, 58, 61, Gi 

14. State wliat you can of Baron Dieskau 57, 58 

15. State what you can of Montcalm 58, 59, 62 

16. Give an account of the expedition against ^ttanning 68 

17. State what you can of General Amherst . . . :. 69, 60, 62, 68 

18. Give an account of Bradstreet's expeditioij^^^gainst Frontenac 60 

19. Give an account of Forbes's expedition against Duquesne 60 

20. State what you can of General Wolfe 59, 60, 62 

21. Give an account of the military events of 1760 62, 63 

22. Name, in order, sixteen battles of the war 63,64 

23. Name seven in which the English were successfhl 63, 64 

24. Name nine in which the French were successful 63, 64 

25. Name five battles that were fought in Pennsylvania -. 68, 64 

26. Name six that were fought in New York 63, 64 

27. Name four that were fought in Canada 63,64 

28. Give an account of Monckton's expedition 56, 57 

29. Give the history of Louisburg to the close of 1758 36, 50 

30. Give the history of Fort Duquesne to the close of 1758 66, 65, 57, 69, 60 

31. When did the French and Indian War begin and end ? 63, 64 

82. Give an account of Pontiac' s War , 63 

Note.— "The victory on the Plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled all 
England with pride ai.d exultation. From north to aouth, the land bhizert wli li Uiumina- 
tions, and resounded wUh the ilnglng of bells, the firlnjr of ^ns, and the thrt^s of the mulll- 
lude. In one villajee alone all was dark and ^llent aml«l the general ioy. fo?*here dwelt tho 
ra<Mher of Wolfe. The populace, with unwonte«I delicacy, respected her hmefy sorrow, ann 
forbore to obtrude the sound of their njolclngs upon the grief for one who had been through 
life her pride and solace, and repaid her love with a tender and constant devotion.**— Parib>- 
man's Conspiracy of Fontiao. 
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WITH THE CONTEMFORAHEOUS ENGLISH AND FBENCH SOYEREIGNS. 

English. " French. 

Discoveries and Bzplorations. 
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1492. The "West Indies were discovered by Columbus. 

1497. Nortli America was discovered by tlie Cabots. 

1498. Coast of N. America explored by Sebastian Cabot. 
South America was discovered by Columbus. 

1499. " " was visited by Amerigo Vespucci. 

1512. Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon. 

1513. The Pacific Ocean was discovered by Balboa. 
1517. Yucatan was discovered by Cordova. 

1520. The coast of Carolina was visited by De Ayllon. 

1521. Mexico was explored and conquered by Cortez. 
1,524 Coast of North America explored by Verrazzani. 
1528. Florida was explored by Narvaez. 

1534. The St. Lawrence was discovered by Cartier. 
1541. The Missisisippi was discovered by De Soto. 

Oolonial Events. 
1562. The Huguenots attempted to colonize Carolina. 

1564. The second Huguenot colony was begun in Florida. 

1565. Florida, at St. Augustine, was settled by Spaniards. 
1579, West coast of North America explored by Di-ake. 
1584. Carolina coast explored by Raleigh's expedition. 
1585-7. Raleigh made two attempts to colonize Carolina. 
1602. The Mjissachusetts coast was explored by Qosnold. 

1606. The London and Plymouth Co's received charters. 

1607. The London Co. planted a colony at Jamestown. 
1609. The Hudson River was discovered by Hudson. 
1614. The New England coast was explored by Smith. 

New York was settled by the Dutch. 

1619. Negro slavery was introduced into Virginia. 

1620. Plymouth, Massachusetts, was settled. 

1621. The treaty with Massasoit was made. 

1622. The first Indian massacre in Virginia occurred. 

1623. New Hampshire was settled. 

1630. Boston settled by the Massachusetts Bay colony. 

1633. Connecticut was settled at Windsor. 

1634. Maryland (at St. Mary's) was settled. 

1635. Saybrook (2d colony in Connecticut) was settled. 

1636. Providence (1st colony in Rhode Island) was settled. 

1637. The Pequods of Connecticut were destroyed. 

1638 The second colony of Rhode Island was established. 
The Swedish colony in Delaware was established. 
New Haven (3d colony in Connecticut) was settled. 

1643. Four New England colonies formed a Union. 

1644. The two colonies of Rhode Island were united. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 



1650. North Carolina (on the Chowan) was settled. 

1651. Parliament passed the " Navigation Act." 

1655. New Sweden (Delaware) conquered by thd Dutch. 

1656. The " Persecution of Quakers" in Massachusetts. 



1663. The grant of Carolina to Clarendon and others. 

1664. New York taken by the English from the Dutch. 
New Jersey (at Elizabeth) was settled. 

1665. The Connecticut colonies united under one charter. 
1670. South Carolina (on the Ashley) was settled. 

1673. Virginia was ceded to Culpepper and Arlington. 
1675. King Philip's War in New England. 
1683. Pennsylvania (at Philadelphia) was settled. 

Delaware granted by the Duke of York to Penn. 






1689. King William's War began in America. 

1690. Port Royal (Nova Scotia) captured by the English. 
1693. Plymouth was united with Massachusetts. 

1697. The '* Treaty of Ryswick" ended the war. 

1703. Queen Anne's War began in America. 

1710. Port Royal captured (3d time) by the English. 

1713. The " Treaty of Utrecht" ended the war. 

1739. Carolina separated into North and South Carolina. 

1733. Washington was born in Virginia, Feb. 33. 

1733. Georgia (at Savannah) was settled. 

1744. King George's War began in America. 

1745. Louisburg was taken (1st time) by the English. 
1748. The " Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle" ended the war. 

1754. The French and Indian War. 

Washington defeated the French at Gt. Meadows. 
Washington capitulated at Fort Necessity. 

1755. The French were expelled from Nova Scotia. 
Braddock was defeated at the Monongahela. 

1756. Oswego was captured by the French. 

1757. Fort William Heniy surrendered to the French. 

1758. Abercromby was defeated at Ticonderoga. 
Louisburg was taken (3d time) by the English. 

Ft. Frontenac (Kingston) was taken by the English. 

1759. Ft. Niagara was taken by the English. 

The battle of Montmorenci : Wolfe was defeated. 
Wolfe defeated Montcalm before Quebec. 
Quebec was surrendered to the English. 

1760. The English were defeated near Quebec. 
Montreal was surrendered to the English. 

1763. The " Treaty of Paris" ended the war. 
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SUGGESTIVE SUMMARY BY COLONIES. 

The pupils will prepare written exercises in narrative form, 
taking each colony as a topic. They nhould make the statements 
with fulness, and as near as possible in their own language ; or, 
the exercise may be prepared in the form of an analysis, according 
to the model given before page 18. 



Virginia. — First Charter — Jamestown — Suflferings— . 
Wingfield — Eateliffe — Smith — Pocahontas — Second 
Charter — Starving Time — Lord Delaware — Third Charter 
— Slavery — Planters' Wives — Indian Massacres — Fate of 
the third Charter — Navigation Act — Grant to Culpepper 
and Arlington — Causes for dissatisfaction — Subsequent 
history — Bacon's Eebellion — French and Indian War — 
Government *^Name.* 

Massachusetts.— Gosnold — Pring — Plymouth Co. — 
Smith — Council of Plymouth — Pilgrims — The Mayflower 
— Plymouth — Carver — Brewster and others — Distress— 
Treaty with Massasoit — Massachusetts Bay Colony — 
Boston — Other settlements — Harvard College — Union of 
Colonies — Quakers— King Philip's War— -Fate of the 
Charter, and why — King William's War — Witchcraft — 
Union of Plymouth with Massachusetts — Queen Anne's 
War — King George's War — French and Indian War — 
Government — Name. 

New Hampshire.— Smith— -Council of Plymouth- 
Grant to Gorges and Mason — Settlements — Wheelwright 
— Mason's subsequent ownership) — ^Union with Massachu- 
setts — Land Controversy — Government — ^Name. 

Connecticut.- Council of Plymouth — Subsequent 
Proprietors — Connecticut Colony — Saybrook Colony — 
Pequod War— New Haven Colony— Union of the Col- 
onies— Andros— The Charter— Government— Name. 

Rhode Island.— Boffer Williams— Providence Settle- 
ment — Coddington — Rhode Island Settlement — ^Union 
of the Settlements — Charter — Government — Name. 

* See Appendix, page 9 ; also topica at the end of the book. 
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New York. — Henry Hudson — Settled — Inducements 
to settlers — Dutch Governors — Stuyvesant in Delaware 
— The Grant to the Duke of York — The surrender to the 
English — Change of Names — Under English Eule — Re- 
covery by the Dutch—Slaves — French and Indian War 
— Battles near Fort George — Oswego — Ft. Wm. Henry — 
Ticonderoga — Government — Name. 

New ^rsey. — New Netherlands — Dutch trading 
posts and forts — Grant to the Duke of York — To Berk- 
eley and Carteret — Elizabeth — The Duke of York's 
conduct — The disposition of Berkeley's interest — The 
subsequent ownership of New Jersey — The Union with 
New York — Government — Name. 

Maryland. — Part of Virginia — Clayborne — The 
Charter — Settlement — Clayborne's Rebellion — Toleration 
Act — Protestant Intolerance — Subsequent History — 
Government — Name. 

Pennsylvania. — Swedish Settlements — Penn — Phil- • 
adelphia — Indian Treaty — Penn's Government — French 
and Indian War — Great Meadows — Fort Necessity — Brad- 
dock's Defeat — Kittanning — Fort Du Quesne — Govern- 
ment — Name. 

Delaware. — Gustavus Adolphus — Purchase of land 
— Charter— Name of New Sweden — New Settlements — 
New Netherlands — Dutch Conquest — Part of New York 
— Subseq uent hi story — Go vernmen t — Name. 

Nortn and South Carolina. — Exploration of 
Amidas and Barlow — Raleigh's attempts at settlement 
— The Albemarle County Colony —The First Grant to 
Clarendon & Co. — The Clarendon County Colony — The 
Second Grant to Clarendon & Co. — The Carteret 
County Colony — Charleston — The Separation of the 
Carolinas — Subsequent history — Government — ^Name. 

Georgia. — Different Claims to the Territory — The 
Grant to Oglethorpe and others — Settlement — Character 
of Settlers — Regulations of the Trustees — Hostilities with 
Spanish Neighbors — Final action of the Trustees — Gov- 
ernment — Name. 
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!• "Wasliliistoii^ Perils returnlns: from Tenanffo (p. 66, IT 

7).--<« Washington bad expected to find the river (the Alleghany) frozen com- 
pletely over; it was so only for about fifty yard3 from either shore, while great 
qoantities of broken ice were driving down the main channel. Trusting that he 
had out-traveled pursuit, he encamped on the border of the river; still, it was an 
anxious night, and he was up at daybreak to devise some means of reaching the 
opposite bank. No other mode presented itself than by a raft, and to construGt 
this they (he and one companion named Gist) had but one poor hatchet. With 
this they set resolutely to work, and labored all day, but the sun went down 
before their raft was finished. They launched it, however, and getting on board, 
endeavored to propel it across with setUug poles. Before they were half way 
over, the raft became jammed between cakes of ice, and they were in imminent 
peril. Washington planted his pole on the bottom of the stream, and leaned 
against it with all his might to stay the raft until the ice should pass by. The 
rapid current forced the ice against the i>ole with such violence that he was 
jerked into the water, where it was at least ten feet deep. He only saved himself 
from being swept away and drowned, by catching hold of one of the raft logs. It 
was now impossible, with all their exertions, to get to either shore; abandoning 
the raft, therefore, they got upon an island, near which they were drifting. 
Here they passed the night, exposed to intense cold, by which the hands and feet 
of Mr. Gist were frozen. In the morning they found the drift ice wedged so 
closely together, that they succeeded in getting from the island to the opposite 
side of the river; and before night they were in comfortable quarters at the 
house of Frazier, the Indian trader, at the mouth of Turtle Creek, on the Monon- 
gahela." — Irving* s Life of Washington. 

3. The Acadliltis expelled from Nova Scotia (p. 66, t 11).~ 
** Proclamations, drawn up with perfidious skill, ordered the people to assemble 
in the principal villages. Four hundred and eighteen imarmed men, heads of 
fiunilies, putting their trust in British honor, met In the church of Grand-PrS. 
A body of soldiers, hitherto kept in the background, now started from their 
hiding-place and surrounded the church. The soldiers then collected the women 
and children outside. More than a thousand persons were thus made prisoners 

in Grand-Pr6 alone Before embarking, the prisoners were ranged six 

abreast, the young men in front. The latter refused to move, claiming the exe- 
cution of the promise made to them that they should accompany their relatives; 
but a body of soldiers was called, who drove them on with fixed bayonets. The 
road from the chapel to the river was a mUe long. It was lined on both sides 
with women and children, who, on bended knees, and in tears, encouraged their 
husbands, sons, fiithers; pouring upon them their parting blessings. The sad 
procession passed on slowly, praying and singing hymns. At length the train 
reached the sea-shore, when the males were consigned to this vessel and that; 
the women and children were stowed away pell-mell in other vessels. The 
transports, freighted with victims, set sail for the Anglo-American colonies, and 
they discharged their living cargoes, at intervals, along the whole seaboard, from 
Boston to Carolina, destitute of means of subsistence and without any protec- 
tion."— BeW'» Histnry of Canada. 

3. "Waaliliiston conid not be Slain In Battle (p. 67, t 12).— 
"There is a tradition, worthy of notice, which rests on the authority of Dr. 
Craik, the Intimate friend of Washington from his boyhood to his death, and who 
was with him at the battle of the Monongahela. Fifteen years after that event, 
they traveled together on an expedition io the western country with a party of 
woodsmen, for the purpose of exploring wild lands. While near the Junction of 
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tbe Great Kenhawm and Ohio Bivera, a company of Indiana came to them with an 
interpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venerable chief. This person- 
age made known to them by the interpreter, that, hearing Colonel Washington 
was in that region, he had come a long way to visit him, adding, that, during the 
battle of the Monongahela. he had singled him out as a conspicuous object, fired 
his rifle at him many times, and directed his young warriors to do the same, but, 
to his utter astonishmeut, none of their balls took eflfect. He was then persuaded 
that the youthful hero was under the special guardianship of the Oreat Spirit, and 
ceased to fire at him any longer. He was now come to pay homage to the man 

who was the particular lavorite of Heaven, and who could never die in battle." 

Sparkt's Lift of IVashington. 

4. Abercrombjr dea<*endltiff I«ako Georse (p. 69, H 22).— *< Nine 
thousand provincials, from New England, New York, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George. There were tbe six hundred New England rangers, 
dressed like woodmen; armed with a firelock and a hatchet; under their arm a 
powder-horn; a leathern bag for bullets at their waist; and to each officer a 

pocket compass as a guide in the forest On the 6th of July (1768), the 

armament of more than fifteen thousand men, the largest body of European 
origin that had ever been assembled in America, struck their tents at daybreak, 
and in nine hundred snudl boats, and one hundred and thirty-five whale boats, 
with artillery mounted on rafts, embarked on Lake George; the fleet, bright 
with banners, aud cheered by martial music, moved in procession down the 
beautiful lake, beaming with hope and pride, though with no witness but the 
wilderness. They iMuised over the broad expanse of waters to the flrst narrows; 
they came where the mountains, then mantled with forests, step down to the 
water's edge ; and in the richest hues of the evening light, they halted at Sab- 
bath-day Point. Long afterwards, Stark remembered, that on that night, Howe, 
reclining in his tent on a bearskin, and bent on winning a hero's name, ques- 
tioned him closely as to the position of Tioonderoga, and the flttest mode of 
conducting the attack."— fiancro/K'» History of the Urtited States. 

5. Scaling: tlie Helglita of Abraham (p. 62, H 28).— "The ebbing 
tide sufficed to bear the boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night 
but the gurgling of the river, and the low voice of Wolfe as he repeated to the 
officers about him t^e stanzas ol Greys ' Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' which 
had recently appeared. Perhaps, as he uttered those strangely appropriate 
words, — ' The paths of glory lead but to the grave,' — the shadows of his own ap- 
proaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across his mind. 'Gentlemen,' he 
said, as he closed bis recital, 'I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec to-m3rrow.' .... They reached the landing-place in safety. The Gen- 
eral was one of the flrst on shore. He looked upward at the rugged heights that 
towered above him in the gloom. 'You can try it,' he coolly observed to an 
officer near him, 'but I don't think you'll get up.' At the point where the 
Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald Macdonald, was climbing in 
advance of his men, when he was challenged by a sentineL He replied in 
French, by declaring that he had been sent to relieve the guard. Before -the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, while the steps 
below were thronged by eager climbers, dragging themselves up by trees, roots, 
and bushes. The guard turned out, and made a brief but brave resistance. In a 
moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made prisoners; while men after 
men came swarming up the heights, and quickly formed upon the plain above. 
.... The sun rose (Sept. 13), and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished 
people saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark red lines of 
the Eagliih forming in array of battle."— i\irJbnan'< Conspiracy of Pimtiae. 
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SECTION IV. 
Ths American devolution. 

1. Causes op the wab. — The expenses which Great 
Britain had incurred in the French and Indian War, 
greatly increased her national debt. The English min- 
istry, asserting that this had been done in defending 
their American possessions, proposed to lessen the bur- 
den by taxing the colonies. In connection with the pro- 
position thus made, it was affirmed that the light to tax 
the colonies was inherent in Parliament. 

2. On the other hand, it was maintained that the colo- 
nies had been founded at their own expense ; and that, 
while they had already contributed their full proportion 
in defending themselves, the advantages resulting from 
their preservation were shared by England in common 
with themselves. The colonists also maintained that they 
could be justly taxed only by a legislature in which they 
were represented. Inasmuch, then, as they were not al' 
lowed to send representatives to the British Parliament, 
that body had no right to tax them. 

3. Besides, the policy of Great Britain toward her col- 
onies had been, for years, unjust and illiberal, and calcu- 
lated to incite a rebellious spiiit. The Navigation Act,* 
previously described, and the issuing of " Writs of As- 
sistance," in 1761, were measures which were loudly com- 

1. How did the French and Indian Wai- affect the debt of Great Britain T 
What assertion was made ? What aftlrmation ? What proposition was made ? 

2. What reply did the colonists make ? What was the conclusion ? 

3. What policy had been pursued ? What is said of the Writs of Assistance t 

* ** March (1763) had not ended when a bill was brought in (the House of Commons) gir* 
tng anthority to employ the ships, seamen, and officers of the navy as custom-hoase officers 
and informen. The measure was Orenville's own (Lord Orenville was a member of the 
British Cabinet, George III. being king), and it was rapidly carried through: so that in three 
. short weeks it became lawful, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Cape Florida, for each 
commander of an armed vessel to stop and examine, and, in case of suspicion, to seise every 
merchant ship approaching the colonies."— 3ancrq/t'« Hittory qfthe United States. 
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plained of. These " Writs" were general search-warrants 
empowering custom-house officers to break open ships, 
stores, and private dwellings, in search of merchandise on 
which it was suspected no duty had been paid. 

4. When, therefore, the news of the Stamp Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1765, reached America, intense indigna* 
tion was produced. By the provisions of the Act, it was 
required that stamps, to be furnished by the British gov- 
ernment, were to be put upon all instruments, such aa 
deeds, bonds, and notes ; as well as upon newspapers, al- 
manacs, and other printed matter. This was " taxation 
by means of a stamp duty." (Read Note 11, end of Sec.) 

5. The first burst of opposition appeared in theLegisla- 
ture of Virgina, where Patrick Henry distinguished him- 
self by his bold eloquence. Afterward a more formidable 
opposition was shown, when, upon the recommendation 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, a Colonial Congress, in 
which nine colonies were represented, was held in New 
York. Of this Congress, Timothy Ruggles, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president ; and, after mature delib- 
eration, a Declaration of Rights, a Petition to the King, 
anj_a Memorial to Parliament, were adopted.* 

6. When the day came on which the Stamp Act was 
to go into effect, there were no officials courageous enough 
to carry it into execution ; and, besides, all the stamps had 
been concealed or* destroyed. Business continued to be 
conducted without stamps, and the colonial merchants 
agreed to import no more goods while the obnoxious 
measure remained a law. A change in the British minis- 
try occurring, the act was repealed in 1766. 

7. Parliament, still claiming the right to tax the colo- 

4. What took place in 17C5 ? What effect did the news have in America ? 
What provisione of the Stamp Act are named ? 

6. What opposition did the Stamp Act meet with ? 

6. How were the operations of the Stamp Act prevented? What waa the 
conseqaence ? 

- . ♦ S«e Appendix fop Patrick Henry, page 6S, topic TO. 
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nies, passed a bill, in 1767, for levying duties on glass, 
paper, painters' colors, and tea. The news of this and 
other obnoxious measures of the British government, pro- 
duced a revival of the feelings which had been caused 
by the passage of the Stamp Act ; and non-importation 
associations were formed. (Read topic 16, App., p. 68.) 

8. The opposition of the people of Boston being par- 
ticularly bold, two regiments were ordered by Gen. Gage 
from Halifax to overawe them. The presence of the 
troops exasperated the people ; and affrays ensued, in one 
of which, called the " Boston Massacre," occurring on the 
5th of March, 1770, the soldiers fired upon the populace, 
killing three men and wounding others. 

9. The opposition to the revenue measures induced 
Parliament to revoke all the duties laid in 1767, except 
that of three pence per pound on tea ; but as the peo- 
ple were contending against the principle of " taxation 
without representation," and not against the amount of 
taxes imposed, the concession was not satisfactory. 

10. The tea for New York and Philadelphia was sent 
back : that for Charleston being stored in damp cellars, 
perished. At Boston a party of men, since known as the 
" Boston Tea Party," disguised as Indians, boarded the 
ships on a moonlight night in December, 1773, broke 
open the chests of tea, and emptied their contents into 
the water. (Read topic 218, Appendix, p. 79.) 

11. For the purpose of punishing the Bostonians, Par- 
liament passed the Boston Port Bill, which prohibited all 



T. What Txp^t did Parliament still claim ? By what act was the claim made 
known ? What was the effect ? 

8. What military measure was adopted? What was the effect? Give an 
accoont of the '' Boston Massacre.*' Where is Halifax ? (Map, p. 61.) 

9. What concession was made by Parliament ? Why was not the concession 
satisfkctory to the colonists ? 

10. Wnat was done with the tea broaght to America? Where Is Phila- 
delphia ? (Map, p. 43.) Where is Charleston ? (Map, p. 46.) 

1 1 . What retaliatory measure did Parliament adopt ? What ^nerout con- 
duct did the people of Salem manifest ? Where is Salem ? (Map, p. ^> 

I^OTB.— ** The whole number of white inhabitants in all the thirteen colonies 
was, In 1774, about 2,100,000 ; of blacks, about 600,000."— .Boncnj^. 
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intercourse with Boston by water, and removed the cus- 
tom-house to Salem. But the people of Salem generously 
refused to. thiive at the expense of their neighbors, and 
the wharves of that town were o^ered for the use of the 
Boston merchants, free of charge.* (Note 4, end of Sec.) 

12. A general Congress, known as " The Firet Conti- 
nental Congress," with Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, as 
president, met at Philadelphia, in September, 1774. All 
the colonies, except Georgia, were represented. After 
due deliberation, a Declaration of Rights was made; 
the suspension of all commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain recommended ; and addresses were voted to the 
king and the people of Great Britain and Canada, 

13. A conflict with Great Britain seemed inevitable. 
The men in Massachusetts capable of bearing arms were 
daily trained in military exercises, and pledged to take 
the field at a minute's notice, — hence their name of " Min- 
ute Men." Military measures were also adopted in other 
colonies, and a general determination was manifest to 
resist, even with arms, the new oppressions attempted to 
be^ imposed by Great Britain. 

14. Events of 1775.— On the night of the 18th of 
April, 1775, Gen. Gage dispatched eight hundred troops, 
under Col. Smith and Major Pitcairn (pU'-kdrne), to de- 
stroy some military supplies which the Americans had 
collected at Concord, a town in Massachusetts, about six- 
teen miles from Boston. 

15. The patriots of Boston, having had a suspicion of 
such a movement, were on the alert. By preconcerted 



1 2. What convention was held by the coloniBts ? Give an account of its oiw 
ganlzation and doin^. 

1 3. What seemed inevitable ? What is said of the " Minute Men ?" What is 
said of military preparations? 

Map Quebtions.— (Map, p. 34.) How is Boston situated? Newburyportt 
Newport? New Bedford? New London? In which direction is Lexington 
from Boston ? Concord from Boston ? Salem from Boston ? 

14. What was Gage's first important measure against the Amerlcane t 

♦ The people of Newburyport made a similar offer. 
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Bignals, the alann was given, and when the British reached 
Lexington, early on the following morning, April 19th, 
about seventy of the militia were drawn up under arms. 
The king's troops fired upon them, killing and wound- 
ing several. Then was shed the first blood of the Rev- 
olution. , 

16. At Concord some of the supplies were destroyed, 
but the militia beginning to assemble, a skirmish took 
place, in which several were killed on both sides. On 
their way back to Boston, the British were re-enforced at 
Lexington, but during their retreat, as far as Charles- 
town, the Americans pursued, keeping up a constant and 
destructive fire upon them. The loss of the British dur- 
ing the day was over two hundred ; that of the patriots 
was about ninety. (Read Note 1, end of Sec.) 

17. When the news of the day's contest spread, the 
militia from all parts of New England hastened to join 
those of Massachusetts in forming a camp near Boston, 
where General Ward, of Massachusetts, was exercising 
a limited command. It being deemed important to 
possess Ticonderoga and Crown Point, both places were 
captured in May by Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, 
and a large supply of military stores secured for the 
patriots. 

18. Upon the arrival of re-enforcements from England, 
under Generals Howe, Bur-goyne', and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Gage issued a proclamation declaring all Americans 
in arms rebels and traitore, but ofiering pardon to those 
who should return to their allegiance. John Hancock 
and Saniuel Adams, whose offences were pronounced 

1 5 What action did the patriots take ? Give an account of what occurred 
atLexWon. Where is Lexington ? (Map, p. 24.) ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ , 

16 Give an account of what took place at Concord. Of the other events of 
the day. Where is Charlestown t (Map, p 70.) 

IT. What eflFect did the news have? What success did Allen and Arnold 
have? Where is Ticonderosra ? (Map, p. 38.) Crown Point? » a* 

18. What re-enforcements came to Gates t What proclamation was isauea 7 
Who were excepted ? Why were they excepted ? 
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too great to admit of pardon, were excepted from this 
offer.* 

WT It becoming 
evident that the 
British meditated 
offensive operations, 
Col. Prescott was 
sent, on the evening 
of the 16th of June, 
With a detachment 
of one thousand men 
to fortify Bunker 
Hill ; but, on attain- 
ing the heights, he 
concluded to fortify 
Breed's Hill instead, 
this being nearer to 
Boston. When the 
British, on the fol- 
lowing morning, dis- 
covered the redoubt which the Americans had constinicted 
during the night, they commenced a cannonade upon it. 

20. This failing, three thousand men, under Howe, were 
sent to dislodge the patriots. Twice did the British ap- 
proach within a few rods of the redoubt, but they were 
each time repulsed with heavy loss. Clinton arriving, 
the third charge was more successful ; and the Americans, 
their ammunition being exhausted, were forced to retreat. 

21. The British lost, in killed and wounded, more than 
a thousand men ; the Americans, less than half that num- 

Map Quebtions.— How is Boston Pitnated ? In what direction is Boston 
from Banker Hill? From Breed's HIU? From Charlestown? Prom Cam- 
orldee ? Where was Copp's Hill ? Where are Dorchester Heights ? Where is 
South Boston ? Ans. On and aboat Dorchester Heights. Or what city does 
Sonth Boston now form a part ? Ans. Boston. 

19. What defensive measures did the patriots adopt? 

19, 30. Give an acoouat of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

* See ApPm p. 03, topic S (Adamsl; also App.« p. 68, topic OS (Hancock). 
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bcr, but among their slain was the distinguished par 
triot, Joseph Warren.* Though the British had gained 
the hill, the victory to them was more disastrous and hu- 
miliating than an ordinary defeat ; while, to the Ameri- 
cans, the defeat had the effect of a triumph. 

22. On the very day of the capture of Ticonderoga, 
May 10th, the second Continental Congress convened at 
Philadelphia. That body decided to raise an army of 
twenty thousand men ; and, on the 15 th of June, by a 
unanhnous vote, elected George Washington commander- 
in-chief of " the forces raised or to be raised in defence 
of American liberties." 

23. Liord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, took a 
decided courae against the patriots; but, owing to the 
activity of Patrick Henry and others, he was compelled 
to make compensation for a quantity of powder which he 
had seized. Some months later a force of tories and ne- 
groes which he had collected attacked a body of Virgin- 
ians near Norfolk ; but the assailants 
were repulsed with great loss. In 
revenge, Dunmore, on the first day 
of the new year, reduced Norfolk to 
ashes, f (Read Note 11, end of Sec.) 

24. To prevent the use of Canada 
by the British as a place • of rendez- 
vous and supply, an invasion, by two 
forces, was determined upon. Ac- 
cordingly, Gen. Schuyler (ski'-ler)^ 
commanding one, was sent by the 
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21. What losses did each party sustain? How did the victory affect tho 
British ? How did the defeat affect the patriots ? 

22. When and where did Congress, a second time, meet ? What measures 
were adopted hy Congress ? 

23. Give an account of the difficulties in Virginia, with Dunmore. Where 
is Norfolk? (Map, p. 126.) 

24. What plan of action aj^ainst Canada was adopted ? Describe the Ken- 
nebec River. (Map, p. 61.) How did Montgomery get the command? What 
BaccesB did Montgomery have ? 

• For aoconnt of Warren, see App. p. 7i. topic 163 ; and read also Noto 2, end of Section. 
For the bnmins of Charlestown, read topic 231, App. p. S3b 
t For Henry, see topic 70» App. p. 68- 
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way of Lake Champlain ; while the other, under Gen. Ar- 
nold, took the route by the Kennebec River. Schuyler 
proceeded but a short distance when, sickness compelling 
him to return, the next in command. Gen. Montgomery, 
gained possession of Fort Chambly {sham'-ble)^ St. John's, 
and Montreal, and then moved against Quebec. 

25. Arnold, having performed a tedious march through 
the wilderness, effected a junction of his force with that 
of Montgomery, and, with the latter officer in the chief 
command, Quebec was besieged for three weeks. Finally, 
at dawn, on the last day of 1775, and during a violent 
snow-storm, the Amencan army, in four columns, ad- 
vanced to assail the city; but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Montgomery was among the first who fell, and 
Arnold was severely wounded.* 

26. Arnold, though wounded, took command of the 
troops that had effected a retreat, and, in an encampment 
a short distance from Quebec, passed a rigorous winter. 
In the spring. Gen. Woos'-ter arrived and took the com- 
mand ; and he, in turn, was succeeded by Gen. Thomas. 
By the middle of June, 1776, the Americans had aban- 
doned one place after another, and entirely evacuated 
Canada. 

27. Events of 1776. — Washington, who had arrived 
at Cambridge about three weeks after his appointment 
as commander-in-chief, and had there taken command of 
the army, determined to drive the British from Boston ; 
but no plan of operations was fully deteimined upon before 
the early part of March, 1776. Then, in one night, intrench- 
ments were thrown up on Dor'-ches-ter Heights, which 
completely commanded the city and harbor of Boston. 

2 5 . What did Arnold accomplish ? Give an account of the operations against 
Qnebec. Where is Quflbec ? (Map, p. 61.) 

26. What did Arnold do after the battle ? How waa the design against Que- 
bec terminated ? 

27. At whatplace did Washington take command of the army? What was 
hjis first aim r What means did he adopt f 

* For account of Montgomery, seo App., p. 70, topic lOS. 
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28. Gen. Howe, who had succeeded Gage in the com- 
mand, being unable to dislodge the Americans, informally 
agreed to evacuate the city without setting fire to it, upon 
condition that, while doing so, his army should not be 
molested from the batteries on the heights. Accordingly, 
on the 17th of March, 1776, the British troops, accompa- 
nied by seyeral hundred families of loyalists, embarked on 
board the ships in the harbor, and sailed for Halifax.* 

29. Surmising that an expedition, conducted by Clin- 
ton, which had been previously sent from Boston, was des- 
tined to attack New 

York, Washington 
sent Gen. Charles 
Lee to protect that 
city. It happened 
that on the very day 
of Lee's arrival 
there, Clinton ar- 
rived off Sandy- 
Hook. Thus foiled 
in his attempt 
against New York, 
Clinton sailed to 
the South, and was 
joined by Sir Peter 
Parker and Lord 
Corn-wal'-lis, with 
a fleet and troops 

from England, when the whole force proceeded against 
Charleston. 

38. What a^eement was made between the two parties ? Give an account 
of what followed. Where is Halifax ? (Map, p. 61.) 

Map Questions.— How is Charleston situated ? Sullivan's Island ? What 
fort is on Sullivan's Island ? What other forts defend Charleston ? Where it 
Sandy Hook r (Map, p. 48.) 

39. What can you state of an expedition against New Tork ? What waa 
then done by Clinton ? What was done by Clinton and Parker ? 

Vmi.— For acconnt of Oeneral Lee, tee Appendix, p. 69, topi« ML 
• Bead NoU 12, end of ttection. 
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30. The people of Charleston had made prepara^^^ions 
agahist an attack, by erecting a fort of palmetto-wood 
on Sullivan's Island, which commanded the channel lead- 
ing to the town. This was garrisoned by five hundred 
men, under Col. Moultrie (mole'-tre). On the morning 
of the 28th of June, the fleet approached Sullivan's Island; 
but, after a conflict of nine hours, during which Clinton was 
defeated in an attempt to reach the island, the ships, much, 
shattered, drew off, and afterward sailed to the North.* 
"^31. In the mean time, Congi*ess, then in session at Phil- 
adelphia, was preparing to declare a separation of tho 
political relations existing between Great Britain and the 
colonies. A resolution to that eflfect, having been offered 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, on the 7th of June, 
was passed by a large majority on the 2d of July. Two 
days after, Tliomas Jefferson, of Virginia, in behalf of a 
committee of five members, presented a document which 
he had prepared; and then, July the 4th, 1776, this doou^ 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, was unani« 
mously adopted by Congress. (See note, App., p. 8.)f 

32. In the beginning of July, Gen. Howe arrived from 
Halifax and took possession of Staten Island, at the en- 
trance of New York Bay. Here lie was joined by hid 
brother, Admiral Lord Howe, by Clinton, and by a large 
body of hired troops, from Germany. These last were 
called Hessians, because the most of them had been fur- 
nished by the landgrave of Hcsse-Cassel. While Howe 
soon had an army of thirty-five thousand men, Washing- 
ton's effective force, in New York and vicinity, did not 
exceed seventeen thousand. (Topic 232, App. p. 83.) 

30. How wero the people of Charleston prepared ? Give an account of the 
battle fought there. 

31. What was Congress doing in the mean time ? What is said of a resolu- 
tion ? What afterward took place ? 

3a. Where, meanwhile, were the British concentrating a large force ? What 
troops joined Howe there 7 What is said of the Hesslana ? 

♦ Read Note 3, end of Section. 

t For the Declazation itself, with the names of the signers, see App., p. 8. 
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33. Howe's troops were landed 
on the western end of Long Isl- 
and, and, in three divisions, by 
three different roads, advanced 
toward the American camp at 
Brooklyn, then in command of . 
Gen. Putnam.* While two of the 
divisions, Aug. 27 th, were en- 
gaging the Americans, the third, 

under Clinton, having taken a »»^ tork bat. 

circuitous route, fell upon their rear. Some of the patriots 
cut their way through the host of foes, but nearly two 
thousand were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The 
British lost less than four hundred. 

34. The British encamped in front of the American 
lines, but made no attack during two days, their design 
being to await the arrival and co-operation of the fleet. 
Washington, perceiving that his army in Brooklyn might 
be surrounded and entrapped, began a movement on the 
night of the 29th ; and, favored by a fog which hung over 
the city, succeeded in getting all his troops to New York 

35. Influenced by his officers, Washington retreated to 
the northern part of New York island, and then to White 
Plains. Here a partial engagement, to the disadvantage 
of the Americans, took place on the 28th of October, when 
they withdrew to North Castle. Instead of following, 
the British general turned his attention to the forts on the 
Hudson. (Read Note 6, end of Section.) 

36. Leaving one detachment, under Lee, at North Cas- 



83. What movement did Howe first make fh>m Statcn I. ? Glye an account 
of the battle. By what name is it known ? Arts. The Battle of Long Island. 

34. Give an account of Washing^ton's masterly retreat. 

35. What course did Washinerton then adopt f Give an account of the battle 
of White Plain?. To what objects did Howe next turn his attention ? 

Map Questions.— (Map, p. 29.) Where is Brooklyn ? North Castle ? Sagg 
Harbor? Esopus (now Kingston)? West Point? Tarrytown ? Where WM 
9*011 Washington? Fort Lee? Fort Clinton? Fort Montgomery ! 

* S«e Appendix, pa^e 72, U>pic 186. 
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tie, another, under Col. Magaw, at Fort Washington, and 
a third, under Gren. Heath, at Peekskill, Washington 
crossed the Hudson and entered New Jersey. On the 
16th of November, the British attacked Fort Waahingtoiij 
and, although they were successful, the victory cost them 
s thousand men. 

87. To the number of six thousand, with Lord Com- 
wallis in command, they crossed the Hudson, and took 
possession of Fort Lee, which the Americans had aban- 
doned on their approach. Closely pursued by Comwallis, 
Washington retreated through New Jersey, and, on the 
8th of December, crossed the Delaware with his dimin- 
ished and disheartened army. Congress, then in session 
at^hiladelphia, soon after adjourned to Baltimore. 

38. Lee, who had been urged to hurry to the support 
of the main army, instead of obeying, at first delayed, 
and then advanced leisurely. Having incautiously taken 
quarters at a distance from his detachment, he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner. Sullivan, who had been made 
a prisoner at the battle of Long Island and recently ex- 
changed, then promptly conducted the detachment to 
Washington's camp. 

*^S9. A feeling of despondency, occasioned by the many 
disasters, prevailed among the patriots. This was dis- 
pelled by a bold enterprise accomplished by Washington. 
On Christmas night, he crossed the Delaware, and on the 
following morning, Dec. 26th, attacked a body of Hessians 
stationed at Trenton. Rahl, their commander, was mor- 
tally wounded, about thirty were slain, and nearly a thou- 
sand taken prisonei-s.* The Americans lost only four men. 

36. Where did Washincrton leave detachments? What movement did he 
then make ? State what took place at Fort Washin^rton. 

31. Give an account of Washington's retreat and Cornwallie's pursalt. 

38. What is stated of Lee ? \\ hat is stated of Sullivan ? 

39. Give an account of the battle of Trenton. Where is Trenton? (Mam 
p. TT.) Princeton? Morristown? 

* "Understanding that the bnivc but unfortnnnte U:ihl was In a dying state. Washlnfrton 
paid him a vl;>)t before leaving Trenton, accompanied by General Greene. Tliey found him 
at his quartiiitt in tlie hou^e of a Quaker family. Their y\AU and the xespecUul considera* 
tion and unaff^ted sympathy rnHnifektcd 1)V tlieni, evideotly aootted tile foelings of tha 
vnfortuuate aoldler."— Irvtny*« Life of Waehington. 
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40. Washington recrossed the Delaware with his pris- 
oners, but, encouraged by hia success and finding his 
army strengthened by recent recruits, he again crossed 
the river, and took post at Trenton, resolved to act on 
the offensive. This was a bold movement, for the enemy 
were assembled in great force at Princeton, only ten milee 
<ii8tant. 

41. EvEKTB OF 1777. — 
Though Washington had 
been joined by troops un- 
der Generals Mifflin and 
Cadwallader, the whole 
force with him, on the 1st 
of Jan., 1777, did not exceed 
five thousand men. Toward 
the evening of the 2d, Com- 
wallis reached Trenton, and 

after making several unsuc- central part of new jerset. 
cessful attempts to cross the 

stream which runs through the town, concluded to defer 
hostilities till the morning, feeling sure of then capturing 
Washington and his entire army. 

42. The position of the American army was critical 
Any attempt to cross the Delaware, then obstructed by 
floating ice, would undoubtedly end in disaster ; while to 
remain and risk a battle with a force so much superior to 
his own, appeared to Washington equally dangerous. In 
this emergency a bold expedient was adopted. Leaving 
his camp-fires burning, he marched by a circuitous route 
toward Princeton, intending to surprise the enemy at that 
place.* 

40. What movement did Waehlngton next make f 

41. What force did he have at Trenton ? State what occarred there on the 
evening of Jan. 3, 1777. 

42. Describe the eitnation in which Washington was placed. How did he 
extricate himself trom the danger ? 

• "To deceive the British, men were employed to dig trenches, others to go the ronnds, 
nUeve gawds, and keep up the oamp-flres. At dajnntk they were to hMten to th«i 
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/ 43. At sunrise, January 3d, the van of his forces en* 
countered, near Princeton, a division of the British troopn 
already on their march to join Comwallis. At first the 
American militia gave way ; but Washington coming np 
with a select corps, turned the tide of battle and routed 
the enemy. The loss of the British in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, was about four hundred men ; that of the 
patriots did not exceed thirty, but Gen. Mercer was 
among their mortally wounded.* 

44. Early in 1776 Congress sent Silas Deane to France 
to solicit aid.* Deane was afterward joined by Dr. Frank- 
lin and Arthur Lee. Though France hesitated to extend 
the aid solicited, the Marquis de Lafayette {lahrfd-ett') 
and other citizens of that country acted generously. At 
his own expense, Lafayette fitted out a vessel, and, in the 
spring of 1777, arrived in America. He joined the army 
as a volunteer without pay, but was soon after appointed 
a major-general. (See App., p. 70, topic 98.) 

45. Toward the close of April, Gen. Try'-on, late royal 
governor of New York, proceeded against Danbury, and 
after destroying the stores there, burned the town. On 
his retreat back to his shipping, he was harassed by the 
militia, commanded by Generals Wooster, Arnold, and 
Silliman. His loss, during the expedition, amounted to 
nearly three hundred men : that of the patriots was not 
so large, but Wooster was among their slain. 

46. Two small expeditions on the part of the Ameri- 
cans were successful. Col. Meigs, at the head of one, 
destroyed the British stores and shipping at Sag Har- 
bor ; and CoL Barton, at the head of the other, captured 

43* Give an account of the battle of Princeton. 

44. What efforts were made to secure the aid of France ? Snccess ? 

45, Give an account of Tryon's first expedition. Where is Danbury ? (p. 29.) 
46* How did the Americans offset Tryun's wantonness ? 

♦ "His career as a general had been brief, but long enough to secure him a 
lasting renown. Bis name remaiui one of the consecrated names of the Revo- 
lutiou.»'— iiTin^'# WaahHt^Um. 

t For ])ea]ie, see App., p. 66, topic 44. FOr Franklin, p. 66, topic 5& 
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Gen. Prescott, the commander at Rhode Island. Pres- 
cott, in 1778, was exchanged for Lee. 

47. Washington's army was encamped at Morristown 
during the early part of 
1777 ; but in the spring he 
removed to Middlebrook. 
Howe having failed to draw 
Washington from this latter 
place, and bring on an en- 
gagement, withdrew his 
troops to Staten Island, thus 
leaving the Americans in 
complete possession of New 
Jersey. 

48. The British troops, to the number of eighteen thou- 
sand men, then embarked on board the fleet of Lord 
Howe, and the vessels put to sea, leaving Clinton in com- 
mand of a large force at New York. The destination of. 
the fleet being unknown to Washington, he remained for 
many days in painful uncertainty about it. 

49. At last the enemy's expedition was heard from. 
Their fleet had sailed up Chesapeake Bay, the troops had 
been landed, and a march commenced against Philadelphia. 
Washington hastened to dispute the progress of the Brit- 
ish, and, with the main part of his army, took a position 
at Chad's Ford, on Brandy wine Creek, where^ on the 11th 
of September, a battle was fought. 

50. The enemy advanced in two divisions, and while 
one made a direct attack upon the left wing of the 
Americans, the other crossed the stream above, and un- 

Map QmssTTOws.— Where is Paolf ? Chad's Ford? Germantown? Fort Mer- 
cer? Fort Mifflin? Red Bank? Valley Forffe? Readinjr? 

47. What Bcheme did Howe endeavor to carry out In New Jersey? What 
movement did he next make? 

48. What farther can von stute of Howe's movements ? 

49. In what way did Washlnsrton try to save Philadelphia? 
49, 50. Olve an accoont of the battle of Brandywine. 
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expectedly fell upon their right The patriots defended 
themselves with great valor, but were at length forced 
to give way. The loss of the Americans, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, amounted to twelve hundred 
men ; that of the British to about five hundred. Among 
the wounded was Lafayette. Pulaski (pu-las'-ke)^ a Po- 
lish nobleman, was also in the battle, doing brave ser- 
vice for the cause of liberty. (See p. 91, T 88.) 

51. Washington in vain endeavored to save Philadel* 
phia. The two armies again met, but a violent storm 
prevented a battle ; and Gen. Wayne (wane), who had 
been detached with fifteen hundred men to hang upon 
the rear of Howe's army, was attacked at night near 
Paoli (pd-o'-le)^ and defeated. On the 26th Howe entered 
Philadelphia, but the main body of his army encamped 
at Germantown.* 

Si. Seven or eight miles below Philadelphia, the 
Americans held two forts on opposite sides of the Dela- 
ware, and thus commanded the river. Ijeaming that a 
strong detachment of the British had left for their re- 
duction, Washington attacked the force remaining at 
Germantown, Oct. 4th ; but the patriots, although at 
first successful, were finally repulsed, with the loss of a 
thousand men. 

53. Both forts were attacked, Oct. 22d ; — ^Mercer, by a 
force of two thousand troops, under Count Do'-nop ; and 
Mifflin, by a number of frigates and other vessels. But 
the assailants were repulsed with heavy loss. Donop 
was mortally wounded, about five hundred Hessians and 
marines were killed or wounded, and two large ships were 
destroyed. 

51. What next occurred? Give aa account of the battle of Paoli. When 
did Howe enter Philadelphia ? 

B%» What induced Waehinsrton to go against the enemy at Qermantown I 
Give an account of the battle that followed. 

53* What took place on the 22d of Oct.? Give an account of the operations. 

* Germantown Is now a part of Philadelphia. 
NoTS.— The United States flag was adopted in July of this year. Bee App., 
p. 76, topic 191. 
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St. On the 10th of November a second attempt to re- 
dace Fort Mifflin was commenced. After a heroic de- 
fence of five days, during which the British kept up a 
destructive fire from a battery and also from their ships, 
the garrison evacuated the fort and crossed to Red 
Bank. A force appearing before Fort Mercer soon after, 
it, too, was abandoned. 

TSS. During the winter of 1777-78, Washington's troops 
were quartered in huts at Valley Forge. The position, 
besides being easy of defence, enabled Washington to 
watch Howe's movements and protect his own military 
stores at Reading {red'-ing). But the patriots suffered 
greatly from insufficient food, clothing, and shelter ; and 
many of the officers resigned in consequence of not re- 
ceiving their pay.* (Bead, also, topic 50, App., p. 66.) 

56. Burgoyne's Invasion. — ^During the early part of 
the summer of 1777, an army of ten thousand men, Brit- 
ish and German troops, Canadians and Indians, was fitted 
out in Canada for the invasion of the United States. 
The design of General Burgoyne, the commander of this 
large force, was to effect a junction of his own army 
with another from New York, and thus cut off Washing- 
ton's communication with the Eastern States. 

57. After taking possession of Crown Point, Burgoyne 
proceeded to invest Fort Ticonderoga, then garrisoned 
by three thousand men under General St. Clair. St Clair 
had determined upon a resolute defence, but discovering, 
to his dismay, tl^at the enemy had erected batteries on 
Mount Defiance^ a rocky height commanding the fort, he 
made a hasty retreat. (Read topic 153, App., p. 73.) 

54* Qive an account of the next attempt a^inst Fort Mifflin. 
55* Wliat can yoa Ptate of Washington's army dnring the winter ? 
56* What invading army at J he North in lT77t Bnrgoyne's design? 
5T« First movements of Bargoyne ? His Huccess at Ticonderoga ? 

* " That winter they lay on the ground. So scarce were blankets, that many 
were forced to sit up all night by their fires. At one time more t han a thousand 
soldiers had not a shoe to their feet. You could trace their march by the blood 
which their naked feet left in the ice."— 2%€0. Parker's Historic Americans. 
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58. The retreating army crossed over to Mount Inde- 
pendence^ and took a road through the woods toward 

Fort Edward, the headquar- 
ters of Gen. Schuyler, whc 
then commanded the' Ameri- 
can forces at the North ; but, 
at Hubbardton, the rear divi- 
sion was overtaken, on the 
morning of the 7th of July, 
and routed with considerable 
loss. The ammunition and 
stores, which had been sent 
by water, were also overtaken, 
and were destroyed. 

59. Schuyler, deeming his 
force inadequate to make a 
successful stand against the 
invaders, gradually fell back 
to the islands at the mouth 
of the Mohawk. Burgoyne 
reached the head of Lake 
Champlain, and thence his 
march to Fort Edward was 
slow and difficult, owing to 
the impediments which Schuy- 
ler had placed in his way, by 
destroying the bridges and 
felling immense trees across 
the roads. 

60. The story of the murder of Miss McCrea, about 
this time, excited wide-spread abhorrence, and had the 

Map Questions.— Where is CroM-n Point ? Ticonderoga? Mt. Defiance? 
Mt. Independence ? Hnbbardton ? Ft. Edward ? Bcnnlnpfton ? Stillwater I 
Albany ? Saratog^a ? Into what river docs the Mohawk flow ? 

58. Give the particulars of the disasters that followed St. Claires retreat. 

&y. What retreat and advance next took place ? 

60. Relate the story in relation to Jane McCrea. 
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effect of greatly increasing the number of Schuyler'a 
troops. The lady, it appeared, had been captured by 
»ome Indians attached to Burgoyne^s army, during a visit 
the was making at the house of a friend ; and while they 
were conducting her to his camp, she met her death. 
Accounts differ as to how she was killed ; but the savages 
brought her scalp into Burgoyne's camp, and the opinion 
prevailed that they were her murderers.* 

61. Burgoyne had previously sent a detachment under 
CoL St. Leger (lef'-er) to capture Fort Schuyler. On 
reaching the place and finding it resolutely defended, St. 
Leger determined upon a siege. While this was in pro- 
gress. Gen. Her'-ki-mer, in advancing to the relief of the 
garrison, fell into an ambuscade, August 6th, and was de- 
feated, he being mortally wounded. At last the Indian 
allies of St. Leger, hearing that Arnold, who had been 
dispatched by Schuyler, was approaching with a large 
army, fled in great haste, and the siege was consequently 
abandoned. 

62. Burgoyne, having arrived at Fort Edward, and 
finding himself in want of supplies, sent five hundred 
men, under Col. Baum (bourn) ^ to seize the stores which 
the Americans had collected at Bennington. Baum was 
met near Bennington by the New Hampshire militia, 
under Gen. Stark, and defepted ; and, on the same day, 
August 16th, a detachment which had been sent to the 
aid of Baum, was also defeated. (Topic 225, Ap., p. 82.) 

63. The reverses experienced by the British at Fort 
Schuyler and Bennington embarrassed the moyeraents of 
Burgoyne, and weakened and dispirited his. army. Juet 
then, when the Americans were in good force to confront 



ler 



61. Glvo the particulars of St. Leber's operations. Where was Port Scbnyh 
t (Map, p. 88.) By what name Is Herkimer's battle known y Ana. O-ris'-ka^uy. 

62. Give an acconnt of the battle of Bennini^on. 

63. How did the reverses of the British affect them ! What change in oom 
numders took place ! 

* See Appendix, page 75, topic 190- 
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the enemy. General Gates, by act of Congress, was ap- 
policed to succeed Schuyler. 

64. Gates advanced to Bem'-is Heights, near Still w^ater, 
and Burgoyne crossed the Hudson. On the 19th of Sept. 
was fought the first battle of Stillwater, sometimes called 
the battle of Bemis Heights, in which Arnold displayed 
great bravery. Both parties claimed the victory; but, 
though the British remained on the field of battle, their 
progress toward Albany was effectually checked. 

65. The two armies remained in sight of each other for 
more than two weeks. Burgoyne, in the mean time, 
strengthened his position, to await the co-operation of 
Clinton from New York ; but, at last, despairing of aid 
from that quarter, he determined, if possible, to cut his 
way through the American lines. This brought on, Oc- 
tober 7th, the second battle of Stillwater, often called the 
battle of Saratoga. (Read Note 6, end of Section.) 

66. After a fierce conflict of several hours, in which the 
loss of the British was severe, they were compelled to 
give way. Arnold again distinguished himself, though 
fighting without any assigned command, and was severely 
wounded. Burgoyne retired to Saratoga, where, finding 
himself so surrounded by the Americans that all chance 
of retreat was cut ofl", and being without provisions, on 
the lYth of October he surrendered his whole army, num* 
bering more than five thousand men, prisoners of war.* 

67. Clinton, in the mean time, had ascended the Hudson 
as far as forts Clinton and Montgomery, and captured 
both forts ; but instead of hastening to the co-operation 
of Burgoyne, he sent an expedition to devastate the coim- 

64. Give an account of the first battle of Stillwater. 

65. What positions did the two armies then hold? What determination 
did BvLTsoyne at last form ? 

65 , ou. Give an account of the second battle of Stillwater. Give an account 
of Burgoyne* s final movements and surrender. 

6T. What had Clinton been doing meanwhile ? What did the BritiBh do on 
hearing of Burgoyne's surrender r 

* Bead Note 7. end of Section. 
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try. The British, on the northern frontiers, npon hearing 
of their disaster at Saratoga, abandoned Ticonderoga and 
other forts ; and Clinton's expedition, after burning Kings- 
ton, returned to New York. 

BR In November of this year Articlks of Confedera- 
tion for the government of the United States were adopted 
by Congress. These, however, in consequence of not 
"being ratified by all the states till 1781, did not go into, 
effect before that time. (See Appendix, p. 76, topic 192.) 

W. Events of 1778. — ^The success of the Americans at 
Saratoga decided the negotiations which had been set on 
foot in 1776. France acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, and an alliance was concluded between 
the two nations. The French government at once fitted 
out a squadron, of which Count D'Estaing {des-tang') 
was given the command, and, about the middle of April, 
the fleet sailed for America. (Read topic 53, App., p. 66. ) 

70. In England the tidings of Burgoyne's surrender 
produced alarm ; a more conciliatory spirit began to pre- 
vail; and two bills, in keeping with this feeling, were 
passed by Parliament. Commissioners were sent to Amer- 
ica to negotiate a restoration of peace ; but Congress re- 
fused to treat with them until Great Britain should with- 
draw her fleets and armies, or acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

71. In the mean time. Gen. Howe having resigned his 
command. Gen. Clinton was appointed his successor ; and 
the British government, fearing for the safety of their 
army at Philadelphia, ordered Clinton to proceed to New 
Tort In July D'Estaing arrived in Delaware Bay, but 

68. What is stated of the Articles of Confederation ? 69* What effect did 
Bnrsoyne's surrender have in France ? TO, In Ensrland ? How did Congress 
receive the Commissioner? ? 71* What clian«;e in commanders? What in- 
structions were sent to Clinton ? What escape did the British fleet make ? 

**Burgoyne*B reverses nt Saratoga caused muoh dlRsatiaraotiou In England, and one ot 
the poems of the day ran thns : 

*Biir<tnyne. unconscious of Impending fbtes. 
(.'ould cut his ways through woods, but not through Gates.\ 
He was dismissed from the IJpltfsh army for refusing to return to America, Ms visit to 
fingland being on bis parolo« bat was restored three yean after.*'— £. bhelton Mackenui*, 
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not in time to capture the British fleet, as Lord Howe 
had sailed a few days before. 

71. On the 18th of June Clinton evacuated Philadel- 
phia, and commenced his march through New Jersey to 
New York. The Americans gave pursuit ; and at Mon'- 
mouth, on the 28th, a severely contested battle was 
fought In the early part of the conflict Lee's division 
fell back, and was in full retreat just as Washington 
came up. Lee was rebuked by the commander-in-chie^ 
and directed to assist in further operations : he complied, 
and, during the rest of the battle, displayed both faith- 
fulness and courage. 

78. Though, at the close of the day, the result of the 
engagement was indecisive, the advantage was with the 
Americans, and they slept on their arms, intending to 
renew the contest on the following morning ; but Clin- 
ton silently departed before dawn. The loss of the Brit- 
ish in the battle and by desertions during the march, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men. The patriots lost 
more than two hundred, many of whom fell from the ex- 
cessive heat and fatigue of the day. 

74. Lee's pride having been wounded by the rebuke 
which ho had received, he addressed two disrespectful 
letters to Washington. For this disrespect and his con- 
duct on the battle-field, he was tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be suspended from command 
for one year. He, however, never rejoined the army, but, 
just before the close of the war, died in Philadelphia. 

^75. A combined attack by D'Estaing and Gen. Sullivan 
was planned for the expulsion of the British from Rhode 
Island, where, under Gen. Pig'-ot, they had established a 

72. Give an account of the battle of Monmouth. 

T3. Give the reeult and coneequences of the batUe. Where 1b Monmonthf 
(Mm), p. 48.) MorriBtown f 

74. What offensive coarae did Lee take ! Give an acconnt of the trial and 
conBeqaences. 
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military depot. Tempted by the hope of a victory, 
D'£8taing sailed from Newport to meet Lord Howe, who 
had heard of Pigot's danger and hastened to his relief; 
but a furious storm having disabled the two fleets just 
as they were about to engage, he returned to Newport, 
and soon afler departed for Boston, to repair his ships. 

76. Sullivan, finding himself thus deserted, withdrew 
to the northern part of the island ; and, being followed 
by the enemy, an engagement took place, August 29th, 
resulting in a loss of over two hundred on each side, and 
in the repulse of the British. Learning that a fleet with 
troops was coming to the aid of Pigot, Sullivan gained 
the mainland just in time to avoid being intercepted by 

» Clinton. 

77. An expedition, commanded by Gen. Grey, commit- 
ted great destruction at New Bedford and other places ; 
but no acts of the enemy during the entire war were con- 
sidered more atrocious than those of which they were 
guilty at Wy-o'-ming, in Pennsylvania, and Cherry Val- 
ley, in New York. 

\^78. Early in July a large force of tories and Indians, 
under Col. John Butler, entered the valley of Wyoming, 
spread desolation in every direction, and slaughtered a 
body of the inhabitants who had marched against them. 
In November a party of the same mixed character fell 
upon the settlement of Cherry Valley, and killed or car- 
ried into captivity many of the settlers. 

fSI Toward the close of the year Clinton sent an ex- 
pedition of two thousand men to invade Georgia. Col. 

75. What entcrorise was planned for D'Estaing and Snilivan ? Giye an ac- 
eonnt of D^EBtalng^s movemcnte. 

T6. Give an account of the land battle and Sullivan's movements. By what 
name is that battle known f Ans. Quaker Hill, or Bait's Uill. 

T 7. What account can you give of Grey's expedition ? 

77, 78. Give an account of the " Massacre of Wyoming." Also of the at- 
tack upon Cherry Valley. Where is Wyoming ? (Mapjo. 88.) Cherry Valley f 

79. What expedition was «ent agauist Georgia ? what did the British ac- 
complish In Geoigia I 
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Campbell, its oommander, proceeded against Savannah, 
then defended by a small force under Gen. Robert Howe, 
and, on the 29th of Deci)ember, made an attack. The 
Americans were defeated with much loss, and, in conse- 
quence, Savannah fell into the hands of the British, and. 
was retained by them till 1783. 

80. Events of 1779. — At the beginning of 1779 only- 
one post in Georgia, that of Sunbury, remained in pos- 
eession of the Americans. This was captured on the 9th 
of January by G^en. Pre-vost', who had arrived with troops 
from Florida. Assuming the command of the British 
forces in the South, Prevost ordered Campbell to occupy 
Augusta, his object being to encourage the tories in that 
region to join the royal standard. 

81. The tories along the western frontiers of the Caroli- 
nas were thus induced to organize themselves into a body, 
with CoL Boyd in command. They then marched to. 
ward the Savannah, committing great devastation and 
cruelties as they proceeded ; but, at Kettle Creek, Feb. 
14th, they were attacked by a force of Carolina militia, 
under CoL Pickens, and utterly defeated. Boyd was 
among the slain. 

'Si. Encouraged by this success, Gen. Lincoln, then in 
command of the American forces at the South, sent Gen. 
Ashe (dsh) to aid in driving the enemy from Augusta. 
The patriots having concentrated a force opposite that 
town, Campbell fled. Ashe pursued, but at Brier Creek, 
March 3d, he was surprised by Prevost, and defeated, 
losing nearly his whole army by death, captivity, and 
dispersion. 

83. Learning that a body of British troops was sta- 

80. What did the British accomplish In Qeoi^ria, In Jannanr, 1799! 

81. Give an account of Boyd's operations and defeat. 

82. Give an account of Ashe's operations and defeat. 

83. pt Lincoln's operations and defeat. Of the disasters at the Nortik 
Where Is Stony Point ? (Map, p. 88.) Vflrplanck's Point f 
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tioned at Stono Ferry, ten miles from Charleston, Lincoln 
determined to drive the enemy from a position so menacing 
to the city. Accordingly the attempt was made, June 20th, 
but, after a severe engagement, the Americans were re- 
pulsed. Disaster, too, attended the patriotic cause at the 
Korth. Tryon made two more expeditions against Connec- 
ticut, and Clinton captured Stony Point and Verplanck's 
Point. 



84* Washington, desiring to recapture Stony Point, 
planned an attack to be conducted by Wayne.* At raid- 

Map Qubbtions.— What State is on the Sonth of Virginia ? On tlie Sonth of 
North Carolina ? On the south and west of Sonth Carolina T Where is Savan- 
nah? Snnhnry? Ansa^ta? Monli's Comer? - Ninety-six T Roclcy Monnt? 
Hanging Kock? Kinjfs Mountain ? Cowpens? Guilford Court House? Wil- 
mington ? Camden ? Hobklrlc's Hill ? Eutaw Springrs ? Into what river does 
Brier Creek flow ? Waxhaw Creek? Sanders Creek ? CaUwbaR.? Yadkin 
B.? DanB.? 

• Gen. Charles Lee, when he heard of Wayne's achievement, wrote to him as 
follows : "I do most sincerely declare that your assault on Stony Point is not 
only the most brilliant. In my opinion, throughout the whole course of the war. 
on either vide, bat that it is the most briUiaut I am acquainted with in history/* 
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night, ou the 16th of July, the Americans, in two columns, 
forced their way into the fort from opposite sides, and, 
meeting in the centre of the works, the garrison sun'en- 
dered at discretion. The entire loss of the patriots in this 
brilliant success, achieved at the point of the bayonet and 
without firing a gun, was fifteen killed and eighty-three 
wounded. The enemy lost upwaixi of six hundred in 
killed and prisoners. 

8J. About a month after (Aug. 19), another brilliant 
exploit crowned the efforts of the patriots. The British 
post at Paulus [paw'-lus) Hook, in New Jei*sey, opposite 
the city of New York, was surprised at night by Major 
Lee, and one hundred and fifty of the garrison were made 
prisoners. 

89. Sullivan, who had been sent against the Indians 
of Western New York to check their depredations and 
avenge the "Massacre of Wyoming," was completely 
successful. He defeated a body of Indians and torics in 
the battle of the Chemung (she-mimff'), August 29th, and 
then destroyed forty Indian villages, and a vast amount 
of com. (Read topic 233, App. p. 84.) 

87. In September an obstinate engagement took place 
off the eastern coast of England, between a small squad- 
ron of French and American vessels, commanded by Puul 
Jones, and two British frigates. It lasted from seven till 
ten at night, when both frigates surrendered.* 

88. D'Estaing, as has been stated, sailed from Rhode 
Island to Boston. Thence he went to the West Indies. 
In September, 1779, he appeared before Savannah, and 
prepared to co-operate with Lincoln for the recovery of 



84. Give an account of the battle of Stony Point. . _ , ^ 
86. Of the exploit at Panlns Hook. Where waaPanlus Hook? 

86. Give an acconnt of Sullivan's expedition against the Indians. Wbrnm 
wasChemunir? (Map, p. 88.) , ^ .., 

87. Of Paul Jones's remarkable naval battle. 

88. Of the operations and foilnre of D'Estaing and Llnooiii. 

* See Appendix, page 69, topic 80. 
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the town. On the 9th of October, after a siege of about 
three weeks, a disastrous assault was made. Among 
those who fell was the gallant Count Pulaski. (P. 80, % 60.) 

89. Events of 1780. — ^The principal military operations 
of 1780 were carried on in the Carolinas. Clinton, with 
a fleet commanded by Ar'-buth-not, having sailed froiq 
New York to the South, appeared before Charleston in 
February, pnd, on the 1st of April, commenced a regular 
Biege. The forces defending the city were commanded 
by Lincoln. 

90. While the siege was in progress, an American corps, 
stationed at Monk's Comer to keep open a communica- 
tion between the city and the interior, was surprised by 
CoL Tarleton (tarl'-tun) and put to flight. On the 12th 
of May, after a heroic defence of about forty days, Lincoln 
surrendered ; and six thousand prisoners fell into the hands 
of the British. (Read topic 234, App. p. 84.) 

91. To complete the subjugation of South Carolina, as 
Clinton contemplated, expeditions were sent into the inte- 
rior. One of these captured the post of Ninety-Six ; and 
another, commanded by Tarleton, pursued a body of 
troops, under Col. Buford (bu'-furd), ^ At Wax'-haw 
Creek, Tarleton overtook the patriots, and, falling upon 
them impetuously, massacred or maimed nearly every man. 

92. CUnton, believing South Carolina Jio be subdued, 
sailed for New York, leaving Comwallis to carry the war 
into North Carolina and Virginia ; but Generals Sumter 
and Marion (mar'-e-un), and other patriot leaders, by their 
partisan warfare, still kept alive the spirit of freedom at 
the South.* Though Sumter met with a repulse at Rocky 

89. How were Uie operations of 1780 commenced ? 

90. Give an account of the battle of Monk's Corner. 

89, 90. Give an account of the eie^e and surrender of Charleston. 

91. What post in South Carolina aid the British then capture? GIyo an 
account of Tarleton^B success and inhumanity. 

92. At this staf^ what course did Clinton pursue T What can yoa state ol 
the doings of Sumter and Marion f 

98. Give an account of the battle of Sanders Creek. 

* Read Note 8, end of Seition— Marion's Dinner of Sweet Potatoes; also 
topic K)6, App., p. 70. For Suoiter^ see topic 154, App., p. 78. 
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Mount, yet at Hanging Rock, only a week after, he gained 
a decided victory.* 

93. On the 16th of August occurred the battle of San- 
ders Creek. Gen. Gates, who had been appointed by- 
Congress to succeed Lincoln in the command at the 
South, advanced against the British, and was met by 
Comwallis a short distance from Camden. After a des- 
perate contest, the American regulars, being deserted by 
the militia, were forced to retreat, with a loss of about a 
thousand men. De Kalb, mortally wounded, was taken 
prisoner. (See Appendix, p. 66, topic 49.) 

94. Gkites's defeat let loose the ejiemy against Sumter, 
who, at Fishing Creek, two days after, was surprised by 
Tarleton, and routed with great slaughter. Believing 
South Carolina to be at last subdued, Comwallis pro- 
ceeded to overrun North Carolina, detaching Major Fer- 
guson to precede him. Large numbers oi tories joined 
the detachment during its marck 

95. The excesses of which Ferguson's troops were 
guilty so exasperated the inhabitants, that a hastily- 
formed force, under CoL Campbell, attacked them at 
King's Mountain, Oct. 7th, and killed Ferguson and one 
hundred and fifty of his men. The remainder, number- 
ing more than eight hundred, surrendered. The loss of 
the Americans was only twenty. 

^. Arnold's Treason. — ^Tho year 1780 is particularly 
memorable for the " Treason of Arnold.^' In' 1778, after 
the British had evacuated Philadelphia, Arnold was put 
in command of that city. Here he lived at an expense 
beyond his income, and, to meet the demands of his cred- 
itors, appropriated public funds to his own use. Charges 

94. What dlBMter was a seqnd to that of Sanders Creek f What did Com- 
wallis proceed to do then ? 

94, 95. Give an account of the battle of King's Monntain. 

96. For what is the year 1780 particularly remarkable t How was Arnold 
led to take the steo in treason f 



• See App., page 70, topic 103 (Marion) ; also App., p. 78, topic IM (Sumter). 
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were preferred against him, and, in conformity with the 
decision of the court, he was reprimanded by Washing- 
ton. He felt the disgrace, and 

determined to wreak his ven- * 
geance. 

97. Having secured the com- 
mand of West Point, he offered, 
by means of a correspondence 
which he had carried on several 
months, to betray it into the 
hands of Clinton. Major An'-dre, 
aid-de-camp to Clinton, was sent 
to finish the plan of treason and 
adjust the traitor's recompense. 
Andre proceeded up the Hud- 
son, and at a place six miles be- 
low West Point, met Arnold, 
and completed the bargain. 

98. Instead of returning by water, as had been pre- 
viously arranged, Andre was compelled by circumstances 
to cross to the east side of the Hudson and proceed by 
land. When near Tarrytown, he was stopped by three 
militiamen,— Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart,— who 
conducted him to North Castle, the nearest military sta- 
tion of the Americans. (Read Note 9, end of Section.) 

99. The commander at North Castle, having no suspi- 
cion of Arnold's base design, wrote to that officer, inform- 
ing him of the arrest of Andre. The traitor, startled and 
alarmed upon leading the letter, escaped on board the 
British sloop-of war Vulture, the vessel which had been 

Map Questions.— Where Is Stony Point ? Verplanck's Point ? West Point i 
Tarrytown ? Tappan ? Where was Fort Indepenaence ? Fort Clinton ? 

97. In what way did Arnold proceed ? What Airther account can yon prive f 

98. State how Arnold's design was flmstrated. Where is North Castlet 
(IfM). p. M.) 

99. What act of stupidity did the commander at North Castle commltl 
What was th« consequence T 
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intended for Andre's return, and took refuge in New 
York. (See Appendix, p. 62, topic 6.) 

100. Andre was conveyed to Tappan {iap-paun')^ a vil- 
lage on the west side of the Hudson, opposite Tarrytown, 
and was there tried by a court-martial, found guilty, and, 
agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, executed as 
a spy.* Arnold was made a brigadier-general in the Brit- 
ish service. (See Appendix, p. 63, topic 9.) 

101. Events of 1781, and to the beginning of Washr 
ington's AdministratioJi. — During the winter of 1780-1, 
great dissatisfaction existed among the troops of Wash- 
ington's army, because they had not been paid for several 
months, and were not provided with sufficient clothing 
and provisions. This feeling increasing among the Penn- 
sylvania troops, owing to a dispute about the term of their 
enlistment, they left their camp at Morristown, on the 
first day of 1781, to seek redress of Congress. 

102. On the march toward Philadelphia, they were 
overtaken by two emissaries of Clinton, whom they 
seized and conducted to Gen. Wayne, to .be treated as 
spies. At Princeton they were met by a committee of 
Congress, who satisfied their pressing wants, and thus 
suppressed the revolt. This mutiny, and another among 
the New Jersey troops, which was speedily quelled by 
military power, quickened Congress to act for the relief 
of the army. 

103. Taxation was resorted to, an agent was sent to 
Europe for aid, and other measures were adopted. Robert 
Mon-is, who had been appointed superintendent of the 
national treasury, was very active in the discharge of his 
duties ; and, by the financial aid which he rendered, en- 

1 00. What farther can yon state of Andre and Arnold ? 

101. What alarming event marked the opening of 1781? 

10!i. Give an accoant of the mutiny. Of u second niotiny, and what fol- 
lowed. Where is Morristown ? (Map, p. TT.) Princeton ? 
108. state what measures were adopted by Congress. 

* Rend, in connection with the arrest and execution of Andra, th« case 9i 
Nathan Hale, for which aee topic 66, App., p. 67. 
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abled Congress to prosecute the war. Upon his recom- 
mendation the Bank of North America was established at 
a later period, and this institution proved of great service 
during the rest of the contest. 

104. Gates, in consequence of his defeat at Sanders 
Creek, was superseded in the command by Gen. Greene, 
who at once sent Gen. Morgan to check the devastations 
of the British in South Carolina. At the Cow'-pens, on the 
17th of January, Tarleton overtook Morgan ; but, after a 
severe battle, the British were completely routed, losing 
about eight hundred men, while the loss of the Americans 
did not exceed eighty. (Read topic 60, App., p. 67.) 

105. Morgan, after his victory, hurried off in a north- 
easterly direction ; and Cornwallis, on hearing of Tarle- 
ton's defeat, started in pursuit, and reached the Ca-taw'- 
ba, at evening, on the 29th, just two hours after the 
Americans had forded the river. He halted, intending 
to cross in the morning, but, during the night, a heavy 
rain set in, and, by daybreak, the stream was so swollen 
as to be impassable. (Read topio 110, App., p. 71.) 

106. Here, on the east side of the Catawba, Greene 
came to the aid of Morgan, and, taking the command, 
continued the i^etreat. At the Yad'-kin the Americans 
were again favored by a rain-storm ; and, after they crossed 
the Dan, Cornwallis gave up the pursuit. 

, 107. In a few days Greene recrossed the Dan into 
North Carolina. Receiving re-enforcement, which in- 
ci-eased his anny to over four thousand men, he no longer 
avoided a battle. At Guilford (^ghiV-furd) Court House, 
where he had taken a position, he was attacked on the 
15th of March. The result, though unfavorable to the 

104. What was the consequence to Gates of his defeat at Sanders Creek? 
Give an account of the battle or the Co>vpen8. 

105, 106. Give an account of the memorable retreat and pursuit through 
Korth Carolina. 

lOT. What movement and battle soon after took place 7 Give an account 
of th« batUe and its consequences. 
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Americans, left Cornwallis in such a disabled condition 
that, three days after, he retreated from the field of vic- 
tory, taking the road to Wilmington. (!N'ote6,endof Sec.) 

108. Greene rallied his forces, and for several days pur- 
sued Cornwallis ; but not being able to overtake him, ad- 
vanced into South Carolina to attack the enemy at Can> 
den. At Hobkirk's Hill, two miles from that place. Lord 
Kawdon partly s\}rprised him on the 25th of April. The 
struggle was waged with varied fortune, but at length a 
regiment of the Americans breaking, the patriots were 
forced to retreat. (For Greene, read top. 64, App., p. 67.) 

109. The battle of Eutaw {u'-taw) Springs, fought on 
the 8th of September, between Greene and Stuart, closed 
the contest in the Carolinas. This was a desperate en- 
gagement, and at one time victory seemed certain for the 
Americans ; but the British rallying, Greene drew off his 
troops, taking with him about five hundred prisoners. 

110. Cornwallis proceeded from Wilmington to Vir- 
ginia, where, during the summer, his operations were very 
distressing to the patriotic inhabitants. To Lafayette 
was intrusted the defence of Virginia, but, owing to the 
inferiority of his force, he was not able to make a stand 
against the enemy. In August, Cornwallis concentrated 
his forces at Yorktown, and at once began to strengthen 
his position by fortifications. 

111. In the mean time Washington had made prepara- 
tions by which a large force of French troops, co-operating 
with another of Americans, was to make an attack for 
the recovery of New York. On learning, however, that 

108. What hold movement did Greene then make ? Give an accoant orth« 
battle of Hobkirk's Hill. 

109. Give an account of the hattle of Eutaw Spring. 

110. W^hat movement did Comwallis make after leaving Wilmington f 
What is said of Lafayette's efforts ? What position did Comwallis finally se- 
loot and fortify ? Where is Yorktown ? (Map, p. 126.) Into what water does the 
James River flow t The York River ? 

^_ 1 1 1 . "What e^ctensi V9 preparations bad Washington in the mean time made ? 
Why m be ftltcr Wa dosl^i ? 
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a PVench fleet would soon amve in the Chesapeake, 
Washington was induced to change his design, and pro- 
ceed against Cornwallis. 

iii. But while continuing preparations, as if against 
Clinton at New York, Washington actually began his 
march for Yorktown ; consequently, before Clinton be- 
came aware of the real intentions of the American com- 
mander, the French and American troops were well on 
their way to Virginia. 

113. It being too late to adoj)t any direct measures for 
the aid of Cornwallis, Clinton under- 
took to recall Washington, by hurry- 
ing off an expedition under Arnold 

against New London. Fort Griswold 

made a brave defence, but was finally 

carried by assault. Col. Led'-yard, its 

commander, was murdered with his ^^ london ahd 

own sword, after yielding it up, and vicinity. 

many of the garrison were also slaughtered. The town 

was reduced to ashes. (Read topic 9, App., p. 68.) 

114. Arnold's expedition failed to recall Washington, 
and Yorktown was soon invested with a large land force, 
while the French fleet, commanded by Count de Grasse 
{gras)y blockaded the York and James rivers. On the 
9th of October, the allied armies commenced a cannonade 
BO heavy that in a day or two most of the works of the 
British were demolished. At length, on the 19th, finding 
his position untenable, and seeing no prospect of relief, 
Cornwallis surrendered the place, with more than seven 
thousand soldiers, to Washington, and his shipping and 
seamen to De Grasse. (Kead Note 13, end of Sec.) 

115. The surrender of Cornwallis caused great rejoicing 

112. State how Clinton became deceived. 

113. What counterplot did Cornwallie adopt ? How did Arnold ezecate tlie 
{Mirt aeMgned him ? 

114. Qlve an accoant of the siege and surrender of Yorktown. 
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throughout the United States, being considered a death- 
blow to the war. In England, public opinion, in conse- 
quence, became so decidedly opposed to the further pros- 
ecution of hostilities, that negotiations were entered into 
for the establishment of peace. 

lie On the 80th of November, 1782, a preliminary 
treaty was signed at Paris by commissioners from the two 
governments, those from the United States being John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. 
On the 19th of April, 1783, a cessation of hostilities was 
proclaimed in the American army ; and on the 3d of Sep- 
tember following, a definitive treaty was signed at Paris. 

117. By the terms of the treaty, Great Britain acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United States, and the 
boundaries were fixed at the great lakes on the north and 
the Mississippi on the west. She also conceded the right - 
to fish on the Banks of Newfoundland. Florida was re. 
turned to Spain. (See Appendix, p. 66, topic 64.) 

^ 118. At the close of the war the government was una- 
ble to meet the just claims of its creditors, and the conse- 
quence was general discontent, particularly among the 
officers and privates of the army. Through the influence 
of Washington the ill-feeling among the troops was al- 
layed ; and Congress afterward granted five years' whole 
pay to the officei-s, instead of, as by resolution passed in 
1780, half-pay for life. Four months' whole pay was 
granted to the privates. (Read Note 14, end of Section.) 
119. By order of Congress, the army was disbanded on 
the 3d of November, 1783. On the 25th of the same 
month New York was evacuated by the British ; and in 
December following, Washington, " with a heart full of 

115. What was the effect In America and England ? 

116. What steps were taken for the establishment of peace f 
1 1 T. What terms of the treaty are mentioned ? 

118. In what condition did the close of the war find the national finances 7 
How were the troubles with the army healed T 

NoTX.~For Franklin, see Appendix, page 66, topic 68. 
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1T8Y.1 THB AKEBIOAN BXTOLUTION. 99 

love and gratitude," took leave of his officers at that city. 
He then repaired to An-nap'-o-lis ; and there, on the 23d 
of December, in a simple and impressive address, resigned 
to Congress his commission as commander-in-chief. On 
the following day he reached his home at Mount Vernon.* 

120. It was found that, by the Articles op Confeder* 
ATiON, undei: which the United States had existed since 
1781, Congress had no power to raise money and pay the 
debts incurred by the war. The individual States were 
therefore called upon for funds ; but their efforts to raise 
them by direct taxation produced great opposition, espet 
cially in Massachusetts, where it grew to an open insun 
rection, known as Shays's Rebellion. This, however, was 
suppressed in 1787. (See Appendix, p. 76, topic 192.) 

121. This rebellion and other causes convinced the peo- 
ple that a more powerful general government was needed. 
Accordingly, a national convention was held at Phila- 
delphia, with Washington as president, and after four 
months' deliberation, the Constitution was adopted, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1787. After being ratified by the requisite 
number of States, though not without great opposition, it 
went into operation on the 4th of March, 1789. f 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1765. Parliament passed the Stamp Act March 8. 

The Colonial Congress met in New York .' Oct 7. 

1766. Parliament repealed tlie Stamp Act March 18. 

1767. A bill taxing tea, glass, paper, etc., was passed June 29. 

1768. A body of British troops arrived at Boston Sept. 27. 

1770. Afihiy, known as the " Boston Massacre," occun*cd. March 5. 

119. Name nome of the closing scenes of the war. To what place did 
Waphingrton then eo ? Wlierc Is Monnt Vernon ? (Map. p. M8.) Annapolis ? 

120. Peace belnpr established, what era barrassmenta beset Conpress ? What 
measnre for relief was adopted ? Give an account of Shays's Rebellion. 

121. To what couTiction did Shays's rebellion and other causes lead f State 
what followed. ^ 

•Read Note 10, end of Section. ^, ,.« j ,«,.,. ^ ,* mm 

t See Appendix, paise 9 * <^nd note, Appendix. xtMtP It Bead, slao, Notei If end 18, end of 
Section. 
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1778. The tea in Boston harbor was thrown overboard. . . .Dec. Itt, 

1774. The Boston Port Bill was passed by Parliament. . .March 31. 
The First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia. . Sept 5. 

1775. The war commenced with the battle of Lexington. .April 19. 

Allen and Arnold captured Ticonderoga. May 10. 

Washington was elected commander-in-chief. June 15. 

The battle of Bunker Hill occurred Jime 17. 

Montreal surrendered to Montgomery Nov. 13. 

Montgomeiy was defeated and slain at Quebec Dec. 31. 

1776. Boston was evacuated by the British troops March 17. 

The British were repulsed at Ft Moultrie, Charleston .June 28. 
Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence. . .July 4. 

The Americans were defeated on Long Island Aug. 27. 

Washington was defeated at White Plains Oct 28. 

The British captured Fort Washington Nov. 16. 

Washington took a thousand prisonera at Trenton.. .Dec. 26. 

1777. Washington gained a victory at Princeton Jan. 3. 

Try on made an expedition against Connecticut April 26. 

Meigs destroyed British property at Sag Harbor. . . .May 23. 
Burgoyne commenced his invasion of New York.. . .June 16. 

Ticonderoga fell into the hands of Burgoyne July 5. 

The Americans were defeated at Hubbardton July 7. 

Prescott was captured by Barton at Rhode Island. . .July 10. 

Fort Schuyler was besieged by St Leger Aug. 3. 

Herkimer was defeated at Oriskany Aug. 6. 

Stark defeated Bamn at Bennington Aug. 16. 

Howe defeated Washington at Brandy wine Sept 11. 

The battle of Bemis Heights was fought Sept 19. 

Grey defeated Wayne at Paoli Sept 20. 

Howe took possession of Philadelphia Sept. 26. 

The British repulsed the Americans at German town. .Oct 4. 
The British captured Forts CUnton and Montgomery.. Oct 6. 

The battle of Saratoga was fought Oct 7. 

Burgoyne surrendered his army to Gates Oct 17. 

The British were repulsed at Fts. Mercer and Miflain.Oct 22. 
Am. army went into winter-quarters at Valley Forge. Dec. 11. 

1778. France acknowledged the independence of the U. S.. .Feb. 6. 
The British, under Clinton, evacuated Philadelphia. June 18. 

Washington defeated Clinton at Monmouth June 28. 

The battle and massacre at Wyoming occurred July 3, 4 

Sullivan defeated the British at Quaker Hill, R L. . .Aug. 29. 
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1778. Tories uid Indians massacred people at Cherry V*y Nov. 11 
Campbell captured Savannah .^ Dec. 29. 

1779. The British, under Prevost, captured Sunbury Jan. 9 

Pickens defeatetl Boyd at Kettle Creek Feb. 14. 

Prevost surprised and defeated Ashe at Brier Creek. March 3. 

The British repulsed Lincoln at Stono Ferry June 20. 

The Americans, imder Wayne, captured Stony Point. July 15. 
The British garrison at Paulus Hook was captured. .Aug. ISl 
Sullivan made an expedition against the Indians. Aug., Sept 

. Paul Jones gained a victory off the coast of England . Sept 23. 
D'Estaing and Lincoln were renulsed at Savannah Oct 9. 

1780. Charleston was besieged by the British April and May. 

Tarleton defeated the Americans at Monk's Comer. April 14 

Lincoln surrendered Charleston to Clinton May 12. 

Tarleton defeated Buford at Waxhaw Creek May 29. 

Comwallis defeated Gates at Sanders Ci-eek Aug. 16. 

Tarleton routed Sumter at Fishing Creek Aug. 18. 

Arnold plotted to betray West Point to the British. 

Andre was executed as a spy, at Tappan Oct 2. 

Ferguson was defeated and slain at King's Mt Oct. 7. 

1781. The Pennsylvania troops revolted Jan. 1. 

Morgan defeated Tarleton at tlie Cowpens. . „ Jan. 17. 

The New Jersey troops revolted Jan. 18. 

Comwallis pursued Morgan and Greene Jan., Feb. 

The Articles of Confederation were ratified by the States. 

Comwallis defeated Greene at Guilford C. H March 15. 

Rawdon defeated Greene at Hobkirk*s Hill April. 25. 

Arnold made an expedition against New London Sept. 6. 

The battle and massacre at Ft Griswold occurred. . . . Sept 6. 

The battle of Eutaw Springs was fought Sept 8. 

Yorktown was besieged Ijy Americans and French. .Sept 80. 
Comwallis surrendered at Yorktown Oct 19. 

1782. A preliminary treaty of peace was signed at Paris. . .Nov. 30. 

1783. Savannah was evacuated by the British July 11 

A definitive treaty of peace was signed at Paris Sept 3. 

The American army was disbanded Nov. 3. 

New York was evacuated by the British Nov. 25. 

Charleston was evacuated by the British Dec. 14 

Washington resigned his commission to Congress. . .Dec. 23 

1787. Shays's Rebellion occurred in Massachusetts. 

Convention at Philadelphia adopted Const of U. S..Sept 17. 
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PSmOIPAL BATTLES OV THE BSTOLXTTIOir. 

* TIm MUriik indieatn Um iuee«Mftil party, t Doubtful. 



OOMXANDBBB. 



American. 



British. 



Am^ricn British. 



MBif mcaAOBk 



1776. 
April 19, 
June 17, 
Dec 81, 

177«. 
June 88, 
Aug. 87, 
Oct 88, 
Not. !«, 
Dee.8«, 

im. 

Jmn. 8. 
July 7, 
Aug. «, 
Aug.1^ 
Sept 11, 
Sept 19, 
Sept 80, 
Oct 4, 

Oct 6^ \ 

Oct 7. 

Oct82,| 

Not. 16^ 

177& 
Jnne88| 
Julys. 
Aug. 89, 
Dee. 89, 

1779. 
Feb. 14, 
March 8, 
June 80, 
July l^ 
Aug. 18, 
19, 
Aug. 89, 
Sept 88, 
Oct 9, 

1780. 
April 14, 
May 13, 
May 89, 
June 88, 
July 80, 
Aug. 6. 
Aug. 1«, 
Aug: 18, 
Oct 7, 

1781. 
Jan. 17, 
M^rch IB, 
April 89, 
Sept e, 
Sept 8, 
Oct 19, 



lioxlngton. . . , 
Bunker UiU . 
Quebec 



Fort Moultrie 

Long Island. 

White Plains 

Fort Washington.. 
Trenton 



Princeton 

Hubbardton 

OrUk»nyt 

Bennington 

Brandy wine 

BemisUelghtB.... 

Paoli 

Oermantown. 

Fort Clinton 

Fort Montgomery. 

Saratoga 

Fort Mercer 

Fort Mifflin 

Fort Mifflin 



Monmouth , 



Rhode Island. 
Savannah 



£ 

8 
8 
P 

r 
c 
f 

s«.-.. 



ek. 

ik.. 

Dt . 



K)k. 



Uead. 



Monk's Corner. 



J^.J. 
t.... 
5k... 
k..., 
k... 
tain., 



Cowpens 

Guilford C.H.... 
Hobkirk's Hill... 
Fort Griswold... 
EuUw Springs!.. 
Torktown 



Parker. 

Preecott...., 
Montgomery 

Monltrie* .. 
Putnam .... 
McDougall ., 

Magaw 

Washington*. 

Washington*. 

Warner 

Herkioaer . 

Stark* 

Washington.. 

Oaten* 

Wayne 

Washington.. 
Jas. Clinton. I 
Gov. Clinton ) 

Gates* 

Col. Greene*.. 
CoL Smith* 
Mi^or Thayer. 

Washington* 
Col Z. Butler 

Sullivan* 

Eobert Howe. 

Pickens* .... 

Ashe 

Lincoln 

Wayne* 

Lovell 

Maior Leo* . . 
SuUivan* .... 
Paul Jones*. . 
Lincoln 

Huger 

Lincoln 

Buford 

Greene* 

Sumter 

Sumter* 

Gates 

Sumter 

Campbell*... 

Morgan* .... 

Greene 

Greene 

Ledyard 

Greene 

Washington*. 



Smith* 

Gen. Howe*.. 
Carleton* .... 



unknwn 
1,500 



1,700 
8,000 
1,900 



Parker 

Gen. Howe*.. 

Leslie* 

Gen. Howe^.. 
Bahl 



6,000 
1,«00 
8,000 
8.400 



4,000 
90,000 
8,000 
6,000 
1,000 



Mawhood .... 

Fraaer* 

St Leger 

Baum 

Gen. Howe* . . 
Burgoyne .... 

Grey* 

Gen. Howe* . . 

Sir U. Clinton* 

Burgoyne .... 

Donop 

Gen. Howe... 
Gen. Howe*.. 



8,000 

700 

1,000 

8,000 

11,000 
8,600 
1,600 

11,UOO 

600 

8,000 
460 
400 
400 



1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 

18,000 
8,000 
8,000 

1^000 

8,000 

4,600 
8,000 

Mixed. 

Mixed. 



Clinton 

John Butler* 

Plgot 

Campbell*... 



18,000 

400 

6.000 

900 



11,000 
1,100 
^000 
8,000 



Boyd 

Prevost* 

Maitland*.... 

Johnson 

McLean* . . . . 
Sutherland .. 

Brant 

Pearson 

Prevost* 



800 
1,800 

800 
1,800 

900 

860 

4,000 

squadr'n 

4,500 



700 
1,S00 
1,800 

600 
8,000 

850 

1,600 

8 vessels 

8,900 



Tarleton*.... 

Clinton* 

Tarleton*.... 
Knyphausen. 
TurnbuU* . . . 

Brown 

Cornwallis* . . 
Tarleton*.... 
Ferguson.... 



800 
8,700 

400 
8,000 



8,000 
700 
900 



600 
9,000 

700 
6,000 

600 

600 
8.800 

860 
1,100 



Tarleton .... 
Corn wal lis*. 
Rawdon* . . . 

Eyre* 

Stuart 

Cornwallis.. 



900 
4,400 
1,200 
160 
8,000 
16,000 



1,100 
8,400 
900 
800 
2,800 
7,600 
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BSVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAoa 

1. What principle of taxation did the colonists contend for f 66, 67 

5. Of what British legislation did the colonists first complain f 65 

8. Give the history of the Stamp Act 66 

4. Give the history of the next measure of Parliament. 66, 6T 

6. State all you can of the tea tax, and the "Tea Party" 66, 6T 

6. State what you can in relation to the Boston Port Bill 67, 68 

7. Give an account of the military operations of April, 1775 68, 6i 

8. What ten important events occurred fh>m 1765 to 1775? iW, 100 

9. Give an account of the taking of Ticondcrof^ and Crown Point 6i 

10. WhatoccurredinandnearBostonin June, 1775 f 60, 70 

11. What three Congresses liad previously met f 66, 6ft, 71 

12. What did the first congress accomplish f 66 

18. What was accomplished by the Congress of 1774? 68 

14. Whatmeasures did the Congress of 1775 adopt f...., 7> 

15. Give an account of the invasion of Canada, in 1775 71, 7S 

16. Give an ac(»nnt of two battles before Quebec 68,79 

17. Name, in order, six important events of 1775 100 

18. Write an account of Washington previous to 1776 50, 55, 66, 57, 60, 71 

19. Describe three batUes of 1775..: 68,60,70,72,108 

20. What were the first imp<Htant operations of 1776 ? 72,78 

81. Give an account of Parker's southward movements 78 

82. Give an account of the attack upon Fort Moultrie 78, 74 

18. How is Fort Moultrie situated ? (Map, p. 78.) 

84. How many colonies united in the Declaration of Indepoidence ? Ant, 18. 

26. Name them in the order of their colonization. (See table, tod of History.) 
96. What preiMirations did Howe make to capture Washington's army ?. . . 74 

27. Give an account of the battle of Long Island 75 

28. What movements did Washington make f^om August 27 to Dec. 8 ? ... 75, 76 

29. How did the Americans lose Forts Washington and Lee T 76 

80. Give an account of the events of December, 1776 76 

81. Name, in chronological order, seven events of 1776 100 

82. Name five battles that occurred in 1776 102 

88. Give the dates of their occurrence and other i)ariiculars 102 

84. Give an account of the events of January, 1777 77, 78 

86. What aid did Lafayette extend to the jMitriots f 78 

86. Give an account of Tryon's three expeditions 78, 89 

87. What were the successes of Meigs and Barton? 78, 79 

88. What army movements were made in the early part of 1777? 79 

89. What movements by land and water did Gen. Howe make ? 79 

40. What courses and on what waters did Gen. Howe sail ? 63 

41. What four important events occurred in September, 1777 ? 100 

42. Give a fhll account of the battle of Brandyv-*nc 79, 80, 102 

49. Whatwere the consequences of the battle? 80 

44. Name five important events that occurred in October, 1777 102 

46. Give a ftill account of the battle of Germantown 80, 102 

46. Describe the two attacks upon Forts Mercer and Mifllin 80, 81 

47. What is stated in connection with Valley Forge ? 81 

48. What invading force did Bnrgoyne command? 81 
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PAftB 

49. What plan of operationB did Burgoyne have? 81 

60. What were his first two successes f 81 

61. What two disasters next befell the patriots? 83 

62. What retreating movement did Schayler make ? 83 

63. Give an account of Burgoyne^s march to Fort Edward 83 

64. Give a ftiU account of St. Leger's operations 88,103 

65. Give a fhll account of the battle of Bennington 88, 103 

66. What were the consequences of the British reverses f 83, 85 

67. Give a fhll account of the battle of Bemis Heights 84, lOS 

68. Give a Ibll account of the battle of Saratoga 84, 108 

69. What did Clinton do up the Hudson river ? 84, 85 

60. Name, in chronological order, twenty events of 1777 100 

61. On what mission were Deane, Franklin, and Lee sent ? 78 

62. What success did they meet with ? 78, 85 

68. What were the other conseqaences of Burgoyne's surrender ? 85 

64. Give an account of D'Estaing's operations in America 85, 86, 87, 90, 91 

66. Give a fhll account of the battle of Monmouth 86, 103 

66. Give the history of General Lee 73, 75, 76, 86 

67. Of the attempt to drive the British from Khode Island 86, 87 

68. Of the massacres at Wyoming and Cherry Valley 87 

69. How were the massacres subsequently avenged ? 90 

TO. Give the history of Savannah 48,87,88,90,91,101 

71. Name, in chronological order, seven important events of 1778 100, 101 

72. What were the events preceding the battle of Kettle Creek ? 88 

73. What occurred at the South in January and February, 1779 ? 88 

74. Give a ftiU account of the Battle of Brier Creek 88, 102 

75. What disasters befell the Americans in S. Carolina and Connecticut ?. . 88. 89 

76. Give a fhll account of the battle of Stony Point 89, 90, 102 

77. Give a ftill account of Paul Jones's victory , 90,102 

78. Name, in chronological order, nine important events of 1780 101 

79. Give an account of Clinton's siege and capture of Charleston 91 

80. What events followed the loss of Charleston ? 01 

81. Give a full account of the battle of Sanders Creek 92, 102 

82. Give an account of Ferguson's expedition 92, 102 

83. Give a fhll history of Arnold's treason 92, 93, 94 

84. Give the history of Arnold 69,71,72,78,83,84,92,98,94,97 

85. Give an account of two mutinies that occurred in the army 94 

86. Of the measures adopted in consequence 94, 95 

87. Of change in commanders and of the battle of the Cowpens 95 

88. Of the retreat conducted by Morgan and Greene 95 

89. Of Greene's subsequent movements 96, 96 

90. Of Cornwallis's movements from Hobklrk's Hill to Yorktown. 96 

91. Of the siege of Yorktown and surrender of Comwallis 96, 97 

92. Of the consequences of Cornwallis's surrender 97, 98 

93. Name, in chronological order, the important events of 1781 101 

94. Give the history of the Articles of Confederation 86, 99 

95. What was the origin of the Constitution of the United States ? 99 

96. What battles of the Revolution were fought in Virginia ? 102 

97. Name twelve battles that occurred in the State of New York 102 

98. Name five battles that were fought in New Jersey 109 
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1* Retreat of tlie Brtttsli n*oin Concord and I«ezlnston 

(p. 69, H 16).—" An old, gray-headed man of Woburu figures in the stories of th« 
time, who rode a fine white horse after the flying troops, and, dismounting 
within gunshot, would send his sure ballet to the mark. When he fired, some 
one fell. They came to cry, at sight of him, * Look out. there is the man on the 
white horse.' Even the multitudes of the old and infirm, of women and children, 
looking down from the hillsides, were transformed, in the frightened imagination 
of th« retreating troops, into hosts of armed men threatening their extinction. 
Amid the unknown terrors which beset these strangers in a strange laud, with 
lurking foes on every side, with all the country pouring its forces against them, 
it is hardly strange that they lost hope and daring, and fled in terror. The 
officers went in Aront, and threatened with death every man who advanced. But 
nothing could have averted surrender or utter destruction but the timely arrival 
of the re-enforcement which had been sent for. These formed a hollow square 
at Lexington, and received the weary, affMghted men. 'They were so much 
exhausted with fatigue,' says a British historian, ' that they were obliged to lie 
down for rest on the ground, their tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs 
after a chase.' "—Rev. Alex. McKtmie. 

2. Deatb of UTarren (p. 70, IT 21).— "After meeting with the Ck)mmittee 
of Safety, he armed himself and went to Charlestown. A short time before the 
action commenced, he was seen in conversation with General Putnam, at the rail 
fence (near the foot of Breed's Hill), who offered to receive his orders. General 
Warren declined to give any, but asked where he could be most usefUl. Putnam 
directed him to the redoubt, remarking that ' there he would be covered.' • Don't 
think,' said Warren, ' I cameto seek a place of safety ; but tell me where the onset 
will be most furious.' Putnam, still pointing to the redoubt, said, ' That is the 
enemy's object, and if that can be defended, the day is ours.' General Warren 
passed to the redoubt, where the men received him with enthusiastic cheers. 
Here, again, he was tendered the command, by Colonel Prescott; but declined it, 

saying that he came to encourage a good cause He mingled in the fight, 

behaved with great bravery, and was among the last to leave the redoubt. He 
was lingering, even to rashness, in his retreat, and had proceeded but a few 
rods, when a ball struck him in the forehead, and he fell to the ground."— 
Frothingham's History of the Siege of Boston. 

3. Attack on Fort ]fIoultrlc, SnlllTan's Island (p. 74, t30).— 
•• The garrison fought mth a coolness which would have done honor to veterans. 
The day was very warm, and the men x>artially stripped to it. Moultrie says: 
* When the action began, some of the men took off their coats, and threw them 
upon the top of the merlons. I saw a shot from the fleet take one of {ftem, and 
throw it into a small tree behind the platform. It was noticed by our men, and 
they cried out, Look at the coat ! * A little incident that speaks volumes for their 
coolness. In the hottest fire of the battle, the flag of the fort was shot away, and 
fell outside of the fort. Jasper, one of Marlon's men, instantly sprang after it 
upon the beach, between the ramparts and the enemy, and binding it to a sponge- 
staff (used for cleaning cannon), restored it to its place, and succeeded in getting 
back to the fort in safety. There is something chlvalric In such deportment, 
which speaks for larger courage than belongs to ordinary valor. TraiMtlon 
ascribes to the hand and eye of Marlon the terrible effect of the last shot fired 
this bloody day. It w«s aimed at the commodore's (Parker's) ship, which had 
already recsived something more than her share of the attention of the fort. 
This shot, penetrating the cabin of the vessel, out down two young officers, then 
ranged forward, swept three sailors Arom the main-deck Into eternity, and finally 
burled Itself In the bosom of the •e%,^^Simm8*» Life t^ Marion, 
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4. BlTect of tbe Boston Port Bill (p. 67, t 11).— "As the clocks in 

the Boston belfries finished striking twelve, the blockade of the harbor began 

(June 1) The warehouses of the thrifty merchants were at once made 

yalneless; the costly wharves, which extended far into the channel, uid were so 
lately covered with the produce of the tropics and with English fiabrics, were 
become solitary places; the harbor, which had resounded incessantly with the 
cheering voices of prosperous commerce, was now disturbed by no sounds but 
from British vessels of war. At Philadelphia, the bells of the churches were 
muffled and tolled; the ships in port hoisted their colors at half-mast; and nine- 
tenths of the houses, except those of the Friends, were shut during the, memor- 
able first of June. In Virginia, the population thronged the churches: Washing- 
ton attended the service and strictly kept the fast. No firmer or more touching 
words were addressed to the sufferers than i^om Norfolk, which was the largest 
place of trade in that ' well-watered and extensive dominion.' Jefferson, from 
the foot of the Blue Bidge of the Alleghanies, condemned the act which in s 
moment reduced an ancient and wealthy town from opulence to want. The colo- 
nies vied with each other in liberality. The patriotic and generous people of 
South Carolina were the first to minister to the sufferers, sending, early in June, 
two hundred barrels of rice, and promising eight hundred more. At Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, the sum of two thousand pounds currency was raised In a 
few days; the women of the place gave liberally; Parker Quince offered his ves- 
sel to carry a load of provisions freight free, and masters and mariners volun- 
teered to navigate her without wages. Hartford was the first place in Connecti- 
cut to pledge its assistance; but the earUest donation received, was of two 
hundred and fifty-eight sheep from Windham. Throughout all New England the 
towns sent rye, flour, peas, cattle, sheep, oil, fish— whatever the land or the hook 
could ftimish, and sometimes gifts of money. The English inhabitants of Que- 
bec, Joining with those of English origin, shipped a thousand and forty bushels of 
wheat."— i?ancro/r« History of the United States. 

5. UTashtnistoii, f^Tored bjr a Fos, retreats fh-om I«onff 
Island (p. 75, IT 34).— <'A Long Island tradition tells how the British camp 
became aware of the march which had been stolen upon it. Near the ferry 
(Brooklyn) resided a Mrs. Bapelyea (rap-^-yd.')t whose husband, suspected of 
fovoring the British, had been removed to the interior of New Jersey. On seeing 
the embarkation of the first detachment of the American army, she, out of loy- 
alty or revenge, sent off a black servant to inform the first British officer he 
could find, of what was going on. The negro succeeded in passing the American 
sentinels, but arrived at a Hessian (German) outpost, where, not being able to 
make himself understood, he was put under guard as a suspicious person. There 
he was kept until about daybreak, when an officer visiting the post examined 
him, and was astounded by his story. An alarm was at once given, and the 
troops were called to arms. One of General Howe's aid-de-camps, followed by a 
handful of men, climbed cautiously over the crest of the works, and found them 
deserted. Advanced parties were then hurried down to the ferry. The fog had 
cleared away sufficiently for them to see the rear boats of the retreating army 
halfway across the river. One boat, still within musket shot, was compelled to 
return; it was manned by three vagabonds who had lingered behind to plun- 
der."— /rt>infli'« Life of Washington. 

6« Kosctnsko (App. p. 65, topic 39).—'* He was made Colonel of Engineers, 
and all the important works at the north were entrusted to his care. It was he 
that planned the strong intrenchments which proved so useftd at Bemis Heifi^ts. 
It is to him, alsoj that we owe the fortifications of West Point, where a romantio 
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Bpot on a ledge of the precipitous wall that overhaDgs the Hudson, is still 
pointed oat as the garden of Kosciusko. When (General Greene was sent to take 
command of the Southern army, Kosciusko was placed at the head of his eugi- 
neers, and, daring the whole of that active campaign, no one, in his appropriate 
sphere, was more useful than the gaUant young Pole in his. It was not tiU tne 
war was over and American independence secured, that he turned his ftujo 
towards Europe. The long years that remained to him were passed in retire- 
ment there. Napoleon sought to lure him ttom his retreat, but fliiled. Alexan- 
der, of Bussia, listened respectfkilly to his intercessions for his exiled country, 
men. And when he died the women of America went into mourning, and his 
ashes were carried reverently back from the land of exile to sleep on their native 
soil in the tomb of Poland's VLnga.*'— Greene's American Revolution. 

7. Tlie News of Bnrgroyne's Snrrender In Europe (p. 84, t 
6i»).— " No sooner had it become certain that Biirgoyne's expedition wa8 frus- 
trated, than the Council of Massachusetts, perceiving the infinite importance of 
getting the news swiftly to France, completed a fast-pailing vessel, and appointed 
Mr. Austin special messenger Mr. Austin readied Nantes (nants) in thirty- 
one day?, and pnshed on rapidly for Paris. Swiftly as he traveled, a rumor pre- 
ceded him of the arrival of a special messenger, and all the circle of official 
Americans hurried out to Passy (Dr. Franklin's residence) to be present ot the 
opening of the packet. When Mr. Austin's cliaise was heard in the court, they 
went out to meet him, and before he had time to alight, Dr. Franklin cried out, 
•Sir, is Philadelphia taken?' 'Yes, sir,' replied Austin, *but I liave greater 
news than that. Genbral Burooyne and his whole army abb prisoners of 
WAR ! ' The effect was thrilling, electric, overwhelming, indescribable. ' The 
news,' said Mr. Denne afterwards, 'was like a sovereign cordial to the dying.' 
The king's financial agent, through whom the Americans bad been so generously 
aided, who had been for several days in an agony of despair, feeling himself to 
l>e on the brink of ruiu, was almost beside himself with joy. He straightway 
ordered his carriage, and drove towards Paris at such a furious pace, that the 
vehicle was overturned, and one of his arms dislocated. In a few days all Europe 
had heard the news ; and, except the tory party of Great Britain, and the conti- 
nental holders of English stock, all Europe rejoiced at it Often, in meeting 

Mr. Austin lit breakfast, or when sitting with him in the ofllce. Dr. Franklin 
would break from one of those musings in which it was his habit to indulge, 
and, clasping his hands together, exclaim, * Oh, Mr. Austin, you brought us glo- 
rious news.' ^^—Parion'8 Life of Franklin. 

8. marlon's Dinner of Sweet Potatoes (p. 91, ^ 92).— ''About 
this time (1780), we received a flag from the enemy, the object being to efffect an 
exchange of prisoners. The flag, after the usual ceremony of blindfolding, was 

conducted into Marion's swamp encampment The British oflScer was 

about to return, after transacting his business, when Marion said, ' I hope you 
will give us the pleasure of your company to dinner.' At the mention of the 
word dinner the officer looked around, but could see no sign of a pot, pan, Dutch- 
oven, or any other cooking utensil that could raif e the spirits of a hungry man. 
* Well, Tom," said General Marion to one of his men, ' come, give us our dinner.' 
The dinner to which he alluded was no other than a henp of sweet potatoes that 
were snugly roasting under the embers, and which Tom, with his pine stick, 
soon liberated from their ashy confinement, pinching them every now and then, 
with his fingers, to see whether they were well done or not. Then, having 
cleaned them of the ashes, partly by blowing them with his breath, and partly 
by brushing them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he piled some of the 
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best on a large piece of pine b«rk, and placed them between the British officer 
and Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on which they sat. .... The officer 
took up one of the potatoes, and affected to feel as if he had found a great dainty, 
but it was very plain that he ate more from good manners than a good appetite. " 
— Weems's Life of General Marion, 

9* Capture of Andr^ (p. 93, IT 98).— Andr^ coming to a place where a small 
stream crossed the road and ran into a woody deli, a man stepped out from tlie 
trees, leveled a musket and brought him to a stand, while two other men simi- 
larly armed, showed themselves prepared to second their comrade. The man wlio 
first stepped out wore a refugee unilorm. At sight of it Andre's heart leapt, and 
he felt himself secure. Losing all caution, he exclaimed, eagerly : < Gentlemen, I 
hope you belong to our party ? ' • What party ? ' was asked. * The lower party,' 
said AndrS. * We do,' was the reply. All reserve was now at an end. Andr6 
declared himself to be a British officer ; that he had been up the country on par- 
ticular business, and must not be detained a single moment. He drew out hia 
watch as he spoke. It was a gold one, and served to prove to them that he was 
what he represented himself, gold watches being seldom worn iu those days, 
excepting by persons of consequence. To his consternation, the supposed 
refugee now avowed himself and his companions to be Americans, and told Andr6 
he was their prisoner. Seizing the bridle of his horse, they ordered him to dis- 
mount, and proceeded to search him. They obliged him to take off his coat and 
vest, and found on him eighty dollars in continental money, but nothing to war- 
rant suspicion of anything sinister, and were disposed to let him proceed, when 
Paulding exclaimed: <Boys, I am not satisfied— his boots must come off.' At 

this Andr^ changed color He was obliged to sit down; his boots were 

drawn off, and the concealed papers discovered While dressing himself; 

Andr6 endeavored to ransom himself from his captors; rising from one offer to 
another. He would give any sum of money, if they would let him go. He would 
give his horse, saddle, bridle, and one hundred guineas; but the patriots were 
not to be bribed, and the unfortunate Andrg submitted to his taXe/'—Irvin^s 
Life of Washington. 

10. UTashtngton taktns I^eave of l&ts Officers (p. 98, 1 119) — 
** At noon (Dec. 4) the principal officers of the army assembled at Frances's tav- 
ern, soon after which their beloved commander entered the room. His emotions 
were too strong to be concealed. Turning to them he said, * With a heart full 
of love and gratitude I now take leave of yon. I moat devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have been glo. 
rious and honorable; ' adding, *I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, 
but shall be obliged if each of yon will come and take me by the hand.' General 
Enox, being nearest turned to him. Washington, incapable of utterance, 
grasped his hand and embraced him. In the same affectionate manner he took 
leave of each succeeding officer. The tear of manly sensibility was in every eye; 
and not a word was spoken to interrupt the dignified silence and the tenderness 
of the scene. Leaving the room, he passed through the corps of light infantry, 
and walked to White Hall ferry, where a barge was in waiting to convey him 
across the river. The whole company followed In mute and solemn procession, 
with dejected countenances, testifying feelings of delicious melancholy which no 
language can describe. Having entered the barge, he turned to the company, 
and, waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. They paid him the same affection- 
ate compliment, and, after the barge had left them, returned in the same 
solemn manner to the place where they had assembled."— JfartAatt'f Life ^ 
Woihingtim, 
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11. Primarj Causes of the ReTOlatton (p. 68, 1'8).~'*WhoeTer 
has ezamined the acts of Parliament that were resisted by the colonists has 
found that nearly all of them inhibited labor. There were no less than twenty- 
nine laws that restricted and boand down colonial indastry. None of these 
laws tonched so much as the * south-west side of a hair * of an * abstraction,* and 
hardly one of them, until the passage of the Sump Act, imposed a direct tax. 
They forbade the use of waterfalls, the creeling of machinery, of looms and 
spindles, and tho working of wood and iron; they set the king's arrow upon 
trees that rotted in the forests ; they shut out markets for boards and fish, and 
seized sugar and molasses, and the vessels in which these were carried; and 
they defined the limitless ocean as but a narrow pathway to such of the lands 
it embosoms as wore the British flag. To me, then, the great object of the 
Kevolntion was to release labcr lh)m these restrictions. • ♦ • For a higher or 
holier purpose than this, men have never expended their money, or poured out 
their life-blood in battle.''— /SioMn^'tf Loffolistt of the Revolution, 

12* I«oyaltsts, or Tories, of the ReTolntton (p. 71, ^33, and 
p. 73, t^)'— These were the people of the colonies '* who preferred to live and 
die in allegiance to the British crown.** The patriots called them Tories, the 
king's adherents, or those in England who favored the war against the colonists, 
heing so called. The most of them were natives of the colonies. '* It may not 
be possible to ascertain the number of the Loyalists who took up armr, but, 
ftom the best evidence which I have been able to obtain, I conclude there were 
twenty thousand, at the lowest computation. • • • The acts of the legislative 
bodies (of the several States) for the punishment of the adherents of the crown 
were numerous ; but, eventnally, popular indignation diminished. The statute- 
book was divested of its most objectionable enactments, and numbers were 
permitted to occupy their old homes, and to recover the whole or a part of their 
property. But by far the greater part of the Loyalists who left the country at 
the commencement of or during the war, never returned; and of the many 
tbonsands who abandoned the United States after the peace, and while these 
enactments were in force, few, comparatively, had the desire, or even the means, 
to revisit the lands from which they had been expelled."— iSitiMntf't Am«rie<m 
Loyalists. 

18. Surrender of Comirallls (p. 97, tH^-— "The event of an 
Msanlt could not be doubted, and, to save the useless shedding of blood, Com- 
wallis proposed to capitulate. * • • Washington would enter into no express 
agreement for the safety of the refugees in the British camp ; but Comwallis 
was allowed the use of a ship, to pass without examination, nominally to send 
dispatches to Clinton. In this ship some of the most obnoxious reftigees 
escaped to New York. Lincoln, who had given up his sword to Comwallis at 
Charleston, was appointed to receive the surrender of the British troops. The 
rigor of the British on that occasion was not forgotten: now, as then, the 
capitulating force was required to march out with colors cased."— J^IMr;^ 
** At about twelve o'clock, the combined army was drawn up in two lines, more 
than a mile in length— the Americans on the right side of the road, the French 
sn the left. Washington, mounted on a noble steed and attended by his stafl^ 
was in firont of the former ; the Count de Rochambeau {jro^lwng-M) and his 
suite were in ftont of the latter. The French troops, in complete uniform and 
well equipped, made a brilliant appearance, and had marched to the ground 
with a band of music playing, which was a novelty in the American service. 
The concourse of spectators from the country seemed equal in number to the 
Bllitsry, yet silence and order prevailed. « * * In passing through the lint 
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Jbnned by the allied troops, the march of the British troops was careless and 
irregular, and tlieir aspect salleii. The order to *groaud arms* was given 
by their platoon officers with a tone of deep choji^rin, and many of the soldiers 
threw down their muslcets with a violence sufficieut tj hva&k tiiem,'''^TAacher'9 
Military Journal cf the StvoliUion, 

14* Our Countrj after the ReTolutioo (p. 98, ^IIB. — *'Onr 
fathers emerged from their oixIuoup, protracted, desolating Revolationary 
straggle, rich indeed in hope, but poor in worldly goods. Their country had 
for seven years been traversed aud waited by contending armies, almost from 
end to end. Cities and villages had been laid in ashes. Habitations bad been 
deserted and left to decay. Farms, stripped of Iheir fences, and deserted by 
theh: owners, had for years produced only weeds. Camp-fevers, with the bard- 
ships and privations of war, had destroyed many more than the sword ; and 
all alike had been subtracted from the most effective and valuable part of a 
population always, as yet, quite inadequate. Cripples and invalids, melancbol j 
mementos of the yet recent struggle, abounded in every village and townabip; 
and habits of industry bad been unsettled and destroyed by the anxieties and 
uncertain ties of war."— (?r«fey'« American ConJUct. 

15. Urblle they urere slsntus the Coustltntton (p. 99.^121). — 
The convention, iu Philadelphia, to frame a Constitution, ** occupied from four 
to seven hours each day, for four months ; and every point was the subject of 
able discussion, by the best talent and noblest spirits of the country, fintire 
harmony was not to be expected, but the hi^h importance attached to union 
finally triumphed over local interests,^' and the Constitution was completed. 
'' While the last members were signing it, Dr. Franklin, looking towards Pres- 
ident Washington's chair, at the back of which a rising sun happened to l>e 
painted, observed to a few members near him that painters had found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish, in their art, a rising from a setting: sun. * I have,' said he, 

' often and often, in the coarse of the session, and in the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to the issue, looked at that behind the President, without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or setting. But now, at length, 1 have 
the happiness to know that it is a rising, and not a setting sun.* ^^— The Madison 
Fapera. 

16. The Federalist (p. 99, 1 121).— *' Neither the intrhisic merits of the 
Constitution, nor the imposing weight of character by which it was supported, 
gave assurance to its friends that it would be ultimately adopted " by the 
States. A great nutny persons were opposed t^ it, and exerted their influence 
to have it rejected. ** iFnder these circumstances, Hamilton and Jay conceived 
the plan of publishing, through the newspaper press of New York city, a series 
of essays, for the purpose of explaining and defending the Constitution ; and 
they invited Mr. Itfadison— whose peculiar qualifications for the task both of 
them knew— to cooperate with them in the work. In the commencement, these 
articles were addressed to the people of Kew York, under the signature of * A 
Citizen ' of that state ; but the general interest and importance of the subject 
soon induced the writers to address their reflections to the people of the United 
States; and, after the ast^ociation of Madison in the work, the signature of 'A 
Citizen of New York' was exchanged for that of ^ Publius ' (from the Soman 
patriot Valerius Publicola). Such was the origin of a series of papers which 
(collected and published under the title of tha Fxdbralist) have come to be 
recognized as one of the political doRsioa of the age and language in which they 
were written, and will endure, possibly, even longer than the Constitution 
which they were intended to elucidate and defend.'*— i7iiMi'<i4r< O'^ Timu 
(if Madison, 
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SECTION V. 

FROM THE BBGINKING OP WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION 
TO THE CLOSE OF jefferson's : 1789 TO 1809. 

1. Washington's Administration. — ^The first electioa 
for President of the United States resulted in the choice 
of George Washington, who received the whole number - 
of electoral votes. At the same time John Adams of 
Massachusetts, was elected Vice-President. New York 
was then the capital; and in that city Washington ap- 
peared before tlie firet constitutional Congress, and waa 
inaugurated on the 30th of April, 1*789. (Ap.,note, p. 11.)* 

2. Congress having created three executive depart- 
ments, — of state, treasury, and war, — the heads of which 
were to form the President's cabinet, Washington ap- 
pointed Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Secretary of State ; 
Alexander Hamilton of New York, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and Henry Knox of Massachusetts, Secretary of 
War. Hamilton, by his judicious management, placed 
the public finances in a good condition ; and, upon his rec- 
ommendation, tke debts of the states, contracted during 
the war, were assumed by the general crovernment. 

3. In 1*790 a law was passed establishing the seat of 
government at Philadelphia for ten years, an(l afterward 
locating it permanently on the Potomac. In the follow- 
ing year, the Bank of the United States was incorporated ; 

1. Who was the first president ? First vice-president? What was New 
Tork City at that time ? when and where was Washington inaacn rated 7 
2* W hat departments did Congress create f What of Hamilton ai;d his plans ? 
8* What the seat of government f Bank of the United States? Of Vermont ? 

• '* TheoAth WS8 to be ftdministered by the Chancellor of the State of New Tork (Robert 
B. Liringston) in a balcony in front of tbe Senate Chamber (of Cunrress), and in full view 
of an immense miiUitutte occupying the ntreets (Wall and Broad), the windows, and even 
the roofs of the adjacent bouaes. • t • The Uhaucellor advanced to administer the oath pre* 
•orlbed by the .Constitution, and Mr. Otis, the Secretary of the Senate, held up the Bible on 
its crimson cushion. The oath was read slowly and distinctly. Washington at the same time 
laying his hand on the open Bible. When it was concluded, he replied solemnly, ' I cwear 
— eo help my Ood.' Mr. Otis would have raised the Bible to his Dps, but be bowed down 
reverently and Ussed it. The Chancellor now stepped forward, waived bis hand, and ex> 
oUteed : ^Lenrll^e George Washington, President of the United States 1 ' At this mo> 
ment a flag Vas displayed on the cupola of the Hall (the new Federal Hall— old City Hall 
—where Congress met and theinangnration took place : it stood where the United 8tatei 
TreaauiT now is), on which signal there waa a general discharge of artillery on the battery. 
JLll the bells iu the eitv rangoat a Joyfiil peid, and tho multltnda rent the air with acda> 
mationb."*— lrrfv'« -w* ofWcuMngUm. 
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and Vermont was admitted into the Union, making the 
number of states fourteen. During the Revolution, Ver- 
mont applied for admission into the Confederacy ; but as 
New York claimed the territory, the application was not 
granted* (See p. 189; also App. p. 75, topic US.) 

it. In the summer of 1790 an Indian war was com- 
menced by the tribes north of the Ohio. Washington at 
first used pacific means; but, these failing, he sent an 
expedition, under Gen. Harmar, against the hostile tribes. 
Harmar destroyed several of their villages, but, in two 
battles, near the present village of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
he was defeated with severe loss. 

5. In the following year St. Clair marched against the 
Indians ; but while encamped at a place in the western 
part of Ohio he was surprised, and defeated with the loss of 
six hundred men. During the war, Kentucky, which had 
been previously claimed by Virginia, was admitted into 
the Union; and, in the same year, 1792, Washington was 
again elected president. Adams was also rechosen vice- 
president. (See p. 190 ; also App. p. 69, topic 90.) 

6. Gen. Wayne was finally sent against the Indians. 
In August, 1794, he met them near the rapids of the 
Mau-mee', and gained a complete victory. This success, 
followed up by vigorous measures, compelled the Indians 
to sue for peace ; and, in 1795, a treaty was made at Green- 
ville, by which a large tract of territory was ceded to the 
United States. Tennessee was admitted into the Union 
in 1796. -(See p. 190; also App. p. 74, topic 160.) 

7. When France, during her great revolution, declared 
war against England, a large part of the people of this 

4. What occurred in 1790 f Give an account of Harmar's expedition? 
Where lB Port Wayne? (p. 106.) . . ^, , ^^ , ,^ ^ ,, . , . 

5. Give an account of St. Clair's expedition. What is eaid of Kentuclqr? 
Of Washington's re-election ? , ,^ . . .^ ,.^ ^ . j 

6. Give an account of Wavne's expedition. What Is said of the treaty of 
Greenville ? Where is Greenville ? (p. 105.) In what direction from Greenville 
is the battle-groimd of Wayne's victory ? What is said of Tennessee ? 

• For information In reUtlon to thA aeleetlon of a place for the seat of gorernment. see 
Not« 1, end of section. Bead, also, topic 168, App. , p. 74. 
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country were in favor of helping their old ally of the Rev- 
olution. JVL Genet {zhe-^d')^ the French minister in the 
United States, presuming upon the feeling in favor of his 
country, began to fit out privateers in American ports to 
cruise against British vessels. Washington, deeming it 
best to preserve a position of strict neutrality between the 
two countries, demanded Ids recall^ and another ministei 
was sent in his place. 

8. The first measure adopted by the United States gov- 
ernment for raising a revenue by internal taxation, was 
the law of 1791, imposing a duty on domesuc liquors. It 
met with considerable opposition, especially in the west- 
em part of Pennsylvania, where, in 1794, the resistance 
grew to an open rebellion, known as the Whisky Insur- 
rection. Upon the approach of a force sent by Washing- 
ton, the insurgents yielded. 

/^. It was not long after the making of the treaty of 
1783, at the close of the Revolution, before the American 
and British governments began to accuse each other of 
violatinof its stinuiations. To avert a war which seemed 
inevitable, John Jay was sent as a special envoy to En- 
gland, where, in 1794, a treaty was made. This new 
treaty met with considerable opposition m the United 
States, because its provisions were regarded as being too 
favorable to the English ; but it was at ienjrth ratified.* 

10. John Adams's Administration.— Washington, hav- 
ing declined a nomination for a third term. John Adams 
was elected to succeed him ; and the new president was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia, on the 4th of March, 1797. 
Washington then retired to the quietude of his home at 
Mount Vernon. (See App. note, p. 24.) 

At ."^i^ ^ha*- imprndence was committed by the French minister ? What course 
did Washington adopt y v*/ia*iw 

8. Give an account of the Whisky Insurrection. 

9. State the circumstances in relation to Jay's Trearv. 

1 0. Who succeeded Washineton as president ? When and where was Adams 
maueurated ? Whai. men, did W ashineton do 7 

* For Jay, see App., p. 09, topic 83. Read, also. Note 2, end of Section. 
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11. The Deutral position taken by the United States in 
the war between England and France, gave offence to the 
latter power; and "Jay*a Treaty," ratified in 1795, so 
aggravated the unfriendly feeling, that a war seemed in- 
evitable. The president, therefore, convened an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, and defensive measures were adopted, 
Washington being appointed command er-in- chief. Hos- 
tilities at sea were commenced; but the decided stand 
taken by the Americans had its effect, and a treaty of 
peace was made with Napoleon Bonaparte, who had be- 
come First Consul of France. (Note 2, end of Sec.) 

12. Washington, however, did not live to see the trou- 
bles terminated: he died at Mount Vernon, on the 14th 
of December, 1 799. His death was regarded as a national 
bereavement. Congress paid honors to his memory, and 
the whole people mourned the loss which each person felt 
that he had individually sustained. During the foUowmg 
year the " City of Washington " was made the nation'^ cap- 
ital. (See App., p. 74, topic 168 ; also note 3, end of Sec.) 

13. Toward the close of Adams's administration of 
four years, a fierce struggle took place between the two 
great parties of the day — Federal and Republican — ^in 
relation to the presidential succession. Upon counting 
the electoral votes it was found that no candidate had the 
requisite majority; therefore the election went to the 
House of Representatives, by whom Jefferson was chosen 
president, and Aaron Burr of New York, vice-president.* 

14. Jeffersot^^'s Administration. — The inauguration 
of Jefferson took place in the new capitol, at Washington, 
on the 4th of March, ISOl.f At the expiration of his first 

H • Give an account of the tmables with France. 

1 2. What ip stated in relation to Washinijton 8 death T What occurred in 
1800 ? Where is the city of Washington ? (Map, p. 12H.) 

18. What Btmggle is spoken of? State the iiarticulars in relation to the 
election. * Jefferson and Burr were the Republican candidates. 

14* When and where was Jefferson inaugurated 1 

"Sorm—FoT a statement showing the successive capitals of the United States, see topie 
^, App. p. 79. For the Alien and Sedition Laws, topic 235, App. p. SL 
t See App., note, p. 2L 
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term of office, he was re-elected for a second ; consequently 
he was president eight years. 

^ 15. During his first term Ohio was admitted into the 
Union (in 1802); and an immense tract of land, including 
the present State of Louisiana and extending from the 
Mississippi River to the Bocky Mountains, was bought 
(in 1803) from France, for fifteen millions of dollars. By 
the purchase thus made the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico was secured.* 

16. In the same year, 1803, Commodore Preble {preV-eT) 
was sent against the pirates of the Barbary States, who 
were constantly on the alert to commit depredations upon 
the commerce of the United States. One of his vessels, 
the frigate Philadelphia, while reconnoitring in the har- 
bor of Tripoli (trip'-o-le), struck on a rock, and was cap- 
tured, her crew being made slaves; 

17. The recapture of the frigate being considered im- 
practicable, her destruction was determined upon. Ac- 
cordingly, on a night in February, 1804, Lieut. Decatur 
(dS'kd'-tur), in a small vessel, with about 80 companions, en- 
tered the harbor, boarded the Philadelphia, killed or drove 
into the sea every one of the Tripolitan crew, and, after 
setting the frigate on fire, escaped without losing a man. 

18. About a year later, Mr. Eaton, an agent of the United 
States, concerted an expedition with Hamet, the exiled 
though rightful heir to the throne of Tripoli. He marched 
from Egypt across the desert, and captured Der'-ne ; but, 
in the midst of his successes, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the bashaw and Mr. Lear, American 
Consul-General. (See p. 129, 1 67.) 

15. What i» ?aid of Ohio ? Of Louisiana ? Of the advantatge gained by the 
purchase of Louisiana f 

16. What were the Barbary States ? Ans. Morocco, Algiers, Tunis *nd 
Tripoli, lying along the north coapt of Africa. What expedition was sent in 1803 f 
Wliy was it sent ? What misfortune occurred ? 

1 7. Give the subsequent history of the fHgate Philadelphia? 

18. Give an account of Eaton's success ? What followed ? 

• 

• For Loaisiana, tee Notes 4 and 6, end of Section ; also the two paragraphs on p^e 191, 

?iTing the history and extent of the Lonisiana purchase; the note onpageW', andtoplo 
01, App., p. 70. For Ohio, topic 129, App., p. 72. 
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19. In July, 1804, the duel between Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr occurred. This sad affair, which re- 
sulted in the death of Hamilton, grew out of a political 
quarrel. Burr, finding that he had lost his political influ* 
ence, became engaged, two years after, in organizing a 
becret expedition at the West. He was tried on a charge 
of treason, and, though acquitted, was generally believed 
to be guilty of a design to dismember the Union.* 

20. About that time, France and England being at war, 
the latter power declared the northern coast of France in 
a state of blockade. Napoleon retaliated, decreeing the 
blockade of the British islands. In consequence of these 
and other "decrees" and "orders," great numbers of 
American vessels were seized by the cruisers of the bel- 
ligerent powers, and our commerce with Europe was 
nearly destroyed. 

21. But the crowning grievance of the Americans was 
the so-called " right of search." This was a claim set up 
by Great Britain, under which American vessels were 
searched, and all sailors of English birth found on board, 
were impressed as subjects of the king. (See note, p. 114.) 

22. An event occurred, in June, 1807, which brought 
things toward an issue. The frigate Chesapeake, when oft 
the capes of Virginia, was fired into by the British frigate 
Leopard. The American vessel being unprepared for ac- 
tion, struck her colors, after having twenty-one of her 
crew killed or wounded. Four alleged deserters were 
then transferred to the Leopard ; but thi^e of them, it 
was afterward proved, were native Americans. 

2S. This outrage provoked the president to issue a pro- 

19. What Is said of a duel? Of Bnrr, his western expedition and trial? 
What opinion prevailed ? (Head Note 6, end of Section.) 

ftO. What declaration and decree are mentioned ? The consequence of tliemf 

21. What is said of the " rijrht of search " claim ? 

22. In what notable case did the Britisli enforce their claim ? 
S3. To what act did the outrage lead the President ? 

_ • See for Hamilton, App., p, 67, topic 65 ; for Burr, App., p. 64, topic 98. 
B»d, also. Note 6, ejid of Sectiwi. ^ * . i'F , i , k 
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clamation forbidding British armed vessels to enter the 
ports or watera of the United States. Although the act 
of the Leopard was not approved by the British govern- 
ment, no reparation was made till four years after. 

24. In consequence of the policy of the two European 
nations, so destioictive to our commerce. Congress passed 
the Embargo Act, forbidding American vessels to leave 
the ports of the United States. As the Act not only 
failed to produce any change in the policy of the two 
powers at war, but was ruinous in its effects upon the 
shipping interests, it became very unpopular, and was re- 
pealed — a law, prohibiting all intercourse with those coun- 
tries being substituted for it.* 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1789. George "Washington was inaugurated President April 80. 

1790. The Indians defeated Harmar near Fort Wayne. .Oct 17, 32. 

1791. The United States Bank was established at Philadelphia. 

Vermont was admitted into the Union March 4 

Indians defeated St. Clair in western part of Ohio Nov. 4 

1792. Kentucky was admitted into the Union June 1. 

1794 Wayne defeated the Indians on the Maumee Aug. 20. 

The Whisky InsuiTection in Pennsylvania occurred. 

1795. Jay's treaty with Great Britain was ratified. June 24 

1796. Tennessee was admitted into the Union June 1. 

1797. John Adams was inaugunited president March 4 

1799. Washington died at Mount Vernon, Virginia Dec. 14 

1800. The City of Washington became the capital of the U. S. 

A treaty of peace was concluded with France Sept 80. 

1801. Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated pi'esident March 4 

Tripoli declared war against the United States June 10. 

1802. Ohio was admitted into the Union Nov. 29. 

1803. Louisiana was purcliased of France April 30. 

Commodore Preble was sent against Tripoli. 

1804. Decatur destroyed the frigate Philadelphia Feb. 15. 

24. What was the Embargo Act? Why was the act pawed? Why waa tt 
repealed ? What was enbetituted ? 

* "It is tme it (the Embargo) helped manafaeturen by iocrcashig the de< 
mand for domeetic goods."— Jwodtey. 
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1804 Hamilton and Burr fought a duel July 11 

1805. Eaton captured Deme, a Tripolitan city April 27 

A treaty of peace was concluded with Tripoli June 3 

1807. The Leopard attacked U. 8. Frigate Chesapeake June 2Z 

British armed vessels ordered to leave the U. 8 July 2. 

Congress laid an embargo on American ships Dec. 23 

1809. Congress interdicted commerce with Great Britain 

and France March 1 

BBVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAGB 

1. When and where was Washington inau^rated president ? 100 

2. How was Washington's first cabinet organized ? IW 

8. State wtiat yon can of Vermont 82,88, lOT 

4. Whence did Vermont derive its name ? Ans. From its principal range 

of mountains. The word is derived fh)m the French words twr^, 
green, and mont, mountain. 
6. Give an account of the three expeditions against the Indians 107 

6. Give the history of General Wayne 80,80,90,107 

7. State what you can of General St. Clair 81, 82, 107 

8. Give an account of the difficulties with France 107, 106, 109 

9. Wliat can you state of Kentucky ? 107 

10. How did Kentucky get its name ? Am. The Indians called the region 

Kentucky, because it had been the scene of savage warfare. The 
word means the dark and bloody ground. 

11. Give the history of the Whisky Insurrection 108 

12. Write an account of General Washington .... 50, 55, 56, 67, 60, 71, 72, 75, 

76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 66, 96, 97, 98, 99, 106-109 

13. Give the history of New York City . .37, 39, 40, 66, 67, 78, 75, 79, 85, 91, 98, 106 

14. What account can you give of John Adams ? 98, 106, 107, 108, 137 

15. Give an account of Jefferson 74, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 137 

16. When was Ohio admitted into the Union ? 110 

17. Whence did Ohio get its name ? Am. From the river forming its 

southern boundary. The Indians called the river the Ohio, a term 
meaning the beautiful river. 

18. Give an account of the troubles with the Barbary States 110 

19. What account can you give of Alexander Hamilton ? 106, 111 

20. What account can you give of Aaron Burr? 109, HI 

21. What foreign war-measures injured United States commerce ? Ill 

22. Give an account of the affair between the Chesapeake and Leopard. ... Ill 

23. Give the history of the Embargo Act 112 

24. During wliat period was Washington president ? 112 

25. Name, in chronological order, ten important events of ihat jHjriod. . . . 112 

26. What states were admitted during his administration ? 112 

27. During what period was John Adams president ? 112 

28 Name, in chronohsgical order, four important events of that period. . . 112 
aO. During what period was Jefferson president ? 112, 114 

Note.— In 1807, an act was passed to prevent the importation of slaves into the 
United States after January 1, 1808 (See App. p. 34, Con^t. U. S.. Sec. HI., let 
eUose); and Folton, in his first steamboat, sailed up the Uadson Hiver. 
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NOTES. 

1. Seleetlnff a Place for tlie Nation's Capital (p. 106, ^ 8).^ 
*'B7 this act of Congress, the permaaent seat of the federal govemment was es- 
tablished on the Potomac, the particular spot, within certain limits, being left to 
tho discretion of the president (Washington), who was to appoint commissioners 
to fix the location, and to erect suitable public buildings. In their eagerness to fl^ 
the seat of government in their own neighborhood, Maryland and Virginia, aa 
well as Pennsylvania and New Jersey, had held out very liberal offers; and it wa« 
one of the arguments in favor of the present act, that it provided for establishing 
a capitol and erecting all the necessary public buildings without any cost to the 
nation, an idea kept up for several years, but which proved in the end to be a 

very mistaken one Shortly after the adjournment of Congress, Washingtoii 

started on a three mouths' tour through the Southern states. In the course of 
his journey he stopped for several days on the Potomac to select the site of 
the future seat of government. That selection made, the Commissioners entered 
forthwith upon their duty. The city was laid out on a most magnificent scale, 
on a plot large enough to accommodate a million of inhabitants. Many persons 
trom different parts of the Union entered with great zeal into the speculation 
for building it up, to most of whom, however, the enterprise proved sufficiently 
disastrous. The owners of the land, confident of growing rich by the enhance- 
ment of its value, transferred to the United States not only the ground necessarj 
for streets, and the space reserved for public purposes, but one-half of the lots 
into which the city plot was laid out, the proceeds io be applied toward the com- 
pletion of the public buildings."— ^iWr«<A'» History of the United States. 

ftm Jay's Treaty (p. 108, % 9 and IT 11).—*' While Mr. Jay was in England, 
he was elected governor of the State of New York. He returned to this country 
in May, 1795, and entered upon his duties as governor on the 1st of July follow- 
ing. Owing to the hostility towards England prevailing in the United States, 
great pains were early taken to secure the rejectkjn of the treaty which Mr. Jay 
had negotiated. On the 4th of July (1795), a great mob paraded the streets of 
New York, with an effigy of Mr. Jay, which was afterward committed to the 
flames. No time was lost in getting up meetings throughout the country to de- 
nounce the treaty, and in many instances, inflammatory resolutions, previously 
prepared, were adopted by acclamation, without examination or discussion. It 
was easy to discover defects in a treaty which had been condemned before it was 
known At a meeting in New York, convened in the open air and numer- 
ously attended, Alexander Hamilton attempted to make an address in vindica- 
tion of the treaty, but the orator was answered with stones. The mob, after 
adopting the resolutions prepared by the leaders, marched, with the American and 
French colors flying," to the residence of Mr. Jay, and there burned the treaty. 

*' A similar meeting was held at Philadelphia On the 16th of August, the 

president (Washington), signed the treaty, and by that act of moral courage, res- 
cued his country from the evils impending over her, and secured for her a long 
course of almost unexampled prosperity."— H^tttiam Jay's Life of John Jay. 

3. The Uriilte House (p. 109, IT 12).— The residence ofthe President of ths 
United States at Washington, is commonly called the White House. It was first 
occupied by President John Adams, in November, 1800, while the carpenters and 
masons were yet at work there, as appears by the first letter, probably, ever written 
in the White House by its mistress. The letter was addressed by Mrs. Adams to 
her married daughter, on tho 21at of the month. It says: " The house is upon a 
grand and superb scale, requiring about thirty servants to attend and keep the 
apartments In order. The lighting of the apartments, teom the kitchen to partor 
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Rnd (duunber, is • tax indeed (candles being used); and the Area which we ara 
obliged to keep to secure us Arom daily agues, is another very cheering comfort. 
To assist us in this great castle, and render less attenduice necessary, bells are 
wholly wanting, not a single one being hung through the whole house, and 
promises are all you can obtain. If they will put up some bells, and let me have 
wood enough to keep fires, I design to be pleased. Surrounded with forests, can 
you believe that wood is not to be had, because people cannot be found to cut and 
cart it 1 The house is made habitable, but there is not a single apartment fin- 
ished. We have not the least fence, yard or other convenience without, and 
the great unfinished audience-room I make a drying-room of to hang np the 
clothes in." — Mn. John Adcum^s Correspondence, 

4* TUe AcqutsUlon of lioolstana (p. 110, ^ 15).— "The mission to 
France was attended with unlooked for success. The American ministers, in- 
stead of merely purchasing New Orleans and the Floridas, as had been the first 
and main object of Mr. Jefferson, were able to effect a purchase of all Louis- 
iana, equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States. They 
owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
France and England, when the government of France, convinced that the posses- 
sion of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior naval power 
of England, readily consented to make the sale, the rather, as the purchase 
money was particularly acceptable to France (Bonaparte) at that time." —Tttcker'M 
Life of Jejfferson. 

5* AdTanta^es oftlie Acqulsltlou.—" Jefferson had conceived the 
design, foreseen the occasion, and had even given the signal to strike when the 

occasion came The purchase secured, independently of territory, several 

prime national objects. It gave us that homogeneousness, unity, and indepen- 
dence which is derived f^om the absolute control and disposition of our commerce, 
trade, and industry in every department, without the hindrance or meddling 
of any intervening nation between us and the sea, or between us and the open 
market of the world. It gave us ocean boundaries on all explored sides, for it 
left Canada exposed to us and not us to Canada. It made us indisputably and 
forever (if our Union is preserved) the controllers of the western hemisphere. 
It placed our national course, character, civilization, and destiny solely in our 
own hands. It gave us the certain sources of a not distant numerical strength to 
which that of the mightiest empires of the past or present is insignificant."— 
BandeUl's Life of Jefferson. 

6* Effect of Hamilton's l>eatli (p. HI. H 19).— *VOn the day of his 
funeral, the whole city (New Tork) was in mourning. The procession which 
followed him to the grave comprised men of every degree, without distinction of 
parties. The minute-guns from the batteries were answered by the French and 
British ships-of-war in the harbor. On the steps of Trinity Church. Gouverneur 
Morris, with the four sons of the deceased by his side, pronounced a solemn 
oration in memory of his slaughtered friend; and when they had laid him in the 
earth, and the parting volley had been fired over his remains, the vast crowd 
dispersed in silence, and each man carried to hts home the impression of a pro- 
found grief. Nor was this feeling confined to New York. It spread rapidly 
through the Union, and found utterance in every variety of form. Speeches, 
sermons, and poems innumerable were composed in honor of Hamilton ; towns 
and villages in all parts of America were called after his name; and never np to 
that time, since the death of Washington, had any event produced so universal 
an expression of sympathy on that continent, as the untimely and lamented end 
of the great Federalist."— iZaC&mi2/Zcr'< Mczandcr BamiUon, 
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SECTION VI. 
MadiBorCs Administration: 1809 to 1817. 

1. The Second War with England. — The fourth 
President of the United States, James Madison of Vir* 
ginia, was inaugurated at Washington, on the 4th oi 
March, 1809, at a crisis in the affairs of the nation which 
required, on the part of the administration, the utmost 
caution, prudence, and resolution. 

2. In May, 1811, an affair occurred which tended to 
increase the ill feeling which then existed between Great 
Britain and the United States. The British sloop-of-war 
Little Belt, while cniising off the coast of Virginia, fired 
into the Ameiican frigate President ; but her fire was 
returned with such heavy broadsides, that, in a few min 
utes, thirty-two of her crew were killed or wounded. 

3. Before Madison became President, the Indians on 
the western frontiers, influenced by the appeals of Te- 
cumseh (te-kum-se)^ one of their ablest warriors, began 
to form a hostile confederacy. Their hostility increasing. 
Gen. Harrison marched against them in 1811. 

4. Harrison approached the Indian town of Tip-pe-ca- 
noe', and encamped for the night. Early on the following 
morning, November 7th, the Indians made a furious at- 
tack upon the camp, but, after a bloody contest, were 
repulsed. This conflict, known as the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, ruined the plans which Tecumseh had formed. 

1 When was Madison inaugurated Preeident ? 

2. What naval affair inflamed the war spirit of the Americans? 

3. Who attempted to unite the Indians in a lea^rue against the whites ? 

3, 4. Give an account of the battle of Tippecanoe. Where was the battle 
fougbt ? (p. 105.) What was the consequence of the battle f Was Tecomaeh In 
the oattle t Ana. He was not. 

Note.— " Upward of six thousand cases of alleged impressments were re- 
corded (at Was«hiugton). * * * It was admitted (by the British ifovem- 
ment) that there might have been, at the commencement of th« year 1811, six- 
teen hundred bona fide American citizens serving by compulsion In the 
British fleet * ♦ ♦ Upon tho breaking out of hostilliies, twenty-flve hun- 
dred impressed sailors, still claiming to be American citizens, and refnsing to 
fight asainst their country, were committed to Dartmoor and other prisons (in 
England), where most of them were detained to the end of the war.*'— iHAirtf^*^ 
UUtory qf the United States, (See Note 1. end of Section.) 
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S. Events of 1812. — The government of the United 
States having in vain endeavored to induce the British 
to abrogate their restrictions so injurious to American 
commerce, and also to cease their impressment of our 
seamen, war was declared against that power on the 19 th 
of June, 181 2f 

8. The invasion of Canada by Gen. Hull (July 12th) 
was the fii-at hostile movement on the part of the Ameri- 
cans ; and the capture of Fort Mack'-i-naw, five days after, 
the first on the part of the British. Hull crossed the Detroit 
River, intending to go against Fort Maiden (maioF'den)^ 
bat, instead of doing so, encamped at Sandwich. 

^ A detachment 
which Hull had sent 
to convoy a supply 
train for his army, 
was met near 
Brownstown, on the 
6th ^f August, and 
utterly defeated. 
Four days after, a 
second detachment, 
under Col. Miller, 
encountei ed and 
routed the enemy. 
In about a month 
Hull recrossed the 
river, and took post 
at Detroit. 



Map QUB8TION8.— What two lakes does the Detroit River connect? Name 
fonr places sitnated on the Detroit River. Name four rivers that flow into Lake 
JCrie. Where was fort Meigs ? Fort Maiden ? Fort Stephenson ? Where is De- 
troit ? Sandwich ? Brownstown ? Frenchlown ? Name two rivers that flow into 
Lake St. Clair. What battle was fonght on one of these rivers ? Who gained a 
victory on Lake Erie ? Who, in 1794, gained a victory on the Manmee t Where 
is Fort Mackinaw? (p. 105.) 

6. How did the "War of 1812" have its origin ? 

6. What were the first hostile acts of the war ? What moyement did HoL 
make in Canada? 

7. Give an account of the two battles near BrownitowiL 
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8. To this place he was soon after followed by Gen. 
Brock, commanding thirteen hundred British and Indians. 
The Americans were confident of victory in the battle 
which seemed about to take place, yet, to their great in- 
dignation, Hull ordered a white flag to be shown, in 
token of submission. By this act, not only Detroit, but 
the whole territory of Michigan passed into the hands 
of the enemy. The surrender took place on the 16 th of 
August. (See App. p. 68, topic 73 ; also Note 1, end of Sec.) 

9. A second invasion of Canada was made in October 
of the same year. Gen. Van Rensselaer {va?i ren'-se'ler)y 
in command of a body of troops, mostly New York 
militia, was stationed at Lewiston. On the 13th, a de- 
tachment of this force crossed the Niagara, and carried a 
battery on the heights of Queenstown. 

10. The enemy, re-enforced by Brock, attempted to re* 
gain their lost bat- 
tery, but were re- 
pulsed, and Brock 

was killed. On the 
afternoon of the same 
day, the 13th, they 
made a second at- 
tempt with fresh 
troops, and this time 
with success. Van 
Rensselaer, retiring 
from tly3 service, was 
succeeded by Gen. 
Smyth ; but the lat- 
t e r accomplished 
nothing, and also 
resigned. 

Map Questions.— What two lakes does the Niagara River connect ? Name 
seren towns sitaated on the Niagara River. Name four forts that were on that 
river. Where is lewiston S Queenstown? Chippewa? Lundy'sLane? York 
(now Toronto) » 
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11. The triumphs of the Americans on the ocean during 
1812 were as decided as their reverses on the land. There 
were five important naval battles, in every one of which 
the Americans were victorious. The first was the cap- 
ture, August 13th, of the sloop Alert, by the frigate Es- 
sex, Captain Porter. (Page 128, ^ 53.) 

12. On the 19th, six days after, the frigate Constitu- 
tion, Captain Hull, captured the Guerriere {gdre^-dre')^ 
after an action of about forty minutes. In October, the 
sloop Wasp, Captain Jones, captured the Frolic; but 
scarcely had the prize been taken possession of, when an 
English ship of seventy-four guns hove in sight, and 
captured both vessels. (See App., p. 68, topic 74.) 
CAS, Just one week after, October 26th, the frigate 
United States, Commodore Decatur, after an action of 
nearly two hours, west of the Canary Islands, compelled 
the Macedonian to surrender. A little more than two 
months later, the Constitution, then commanded by Com- 
modore Bainbridge, gained her second victory, in the 
capture of the Java (jah'-vah). The action took place off 
the coast of Brazil, Dec. 29th, and lasted nearly two hours. 

14. Amencan privateers, too, scoured the ocean, and 
British commerce suffered in every direction. During 
the year more than three hundred vessels, with not less 
than three thousand prisoners, besides valuable cargoes, 
were taken by the Americans. The presidential election 
engaged the attention of the people toward the latter 



2* SS** ^^^^ followed, inclndinf? the snrrender of Detroit f 

9. What second invasion of Canada was made ? 

9, 10. Give an acconnt of the battle of Queenstown. What is said of Van 
Rensselaer and Smvth ? 

11. Compare the land and naval battles of 1812! What was the first im- 
poTWnt naval victory gained by the Americans ? 

^\ o^*® ^**?* y®^ ^^ o<" ^^^ capture of the Gacrriere. (See, also, table, 
p. 13J) ■ Stote what yon can of the Wasp. v » » 

13. State what you can of the capture of the Macedonian. Of the capture of 
the Java. *^ 

^i* ^Y^t l8 said of the privateers and their succesiefl ? What is said of the 
presidential election of 1813.t 
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part of Madison's first term, but, though he was opposed 
by those who condemned the war, he was chosen for a 
second term. 

15. Eyents op 1813. — Forthecampaignof 1813, three 
armies were raised. That of the Westy near the head of 
Lake Erie, was commanded by Gen. Harrison ; that of 
the Centre^ on the Niagara frontier, by Gen. Dearborn ; 
and that of the Iforthy near Lake Champlain, by Gen« 
Hampton. 

16. HaiTison's first object was the recovery of Mchigan. 
A division of his army, mostly Kentuckians, commanded 
by Gen. Winchester, reached the IVIaumee, whence a de- 
tachment was sent forward, which drove a body of British 
and Indians from Frenchtown. Winchester soon after 
arnved. On the 2 2d of January, he was attacked by- 
fifteen hundred Bntish and Indians, under Gen. Proctor. 

17. The Americans made a brave defence; but Win- 
chester, who had been made a pnsoner, agreed upon a 
capitulation, though at the time he was in the hands of 
the enemy, and his troops surrendered upon condition 
that they should be protected. But Proctor failed to 
keep his promise, and many of the wounded Americans 
were murdered by his savage allies. 

18. Harrison, who was at the rapids of the Maumee 
when the news of Winchester's defeat reached him, 
selected a position for defence, and there built Fort 
Meigs {megz). On the 1st of May a large force of British 
and Indians appeared before the place, and at once com- 
menced a siega Four days after, Gen. Clay arrived with 
twelve hundred Kentuckians, and successfully attacked 

1 5. What preparations were made for the campaifrn of 1813 f 

16. What was Harrison's first object ? State what occurred prevloiit to th« 
SSdofJanaary. 

16, 1 7. Give an account of the battle and maspwsre at Frenchtown. 
18. Where was Harrison when the news of Winchester's defeat reached 
him ? What measure b of defence did he then adopt 7 State what foUowed. 
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the besiegei-s ; but Proctor continued operations until the 
9th, when, deserted by his Indian allies, ho made a dis- 
orderly retreat. 

19. He again threatened Fort Meigs, but, finding it 
well defended, terminated a brief siege by suddenly leav- 
ing. Hia next move was against Fort Stephenson, then 
garrisoned by one hundred and fifty men, under the 
command of Major Croghan (krog^-ati)^ a young man 
not twenty-two years old. Croghan had but one cannon^ 
a six-pounder. (See App., p. 65, topic 87.) 

20. A cannonade was directed against the fort until a 
breach was made, when the enemy, Aug. 2d, attempted 
to carry the place by assault ; but they were met by a 
volley of musketry and a discharge from the six-pounder 
with such terrible effect, that, panic-struck, they fled in 
confusion, leaving one hundred and fifty of their number 
killed or wounded. 

"21. During the summer, an American and an English 
squadron were fitted out on Lake Erie — the former com- 
manded by Commodore Perry, and the latter by Commo- 
dore Barclay. They met on the 10th of September, near 
the western exti*emity of the lake, when a hard-fought 
battle of four hours took place, resulting in a brilliant 
victory to the Americans, every vessel of the enemy hav- 
ing surrendered. In dispatching information of his vic- 
tory to Harrison, Perry wrote ; " We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours." * 

^ 22. The consequences of the victory were highly im- 
portant. "Hie Americans established their naval suprem- 
•acy on Lake Erie, Detroit was evacuated by the British, 
and the Indians of Michigan were intimidated. Harrison 

19, 20. state what afterward occurred at Fort Mei^. Give an accoant of 
Crog^nV heroic condnct. Where was Fort Stephcneon ? (Map, p. 115.) What 
town now occupies the eite of Fort Stephenson t Ans. Fremont. 

21. Give an account of Perry's victory on Lalce Erie. 

22. Name three consequences of Perry's victory. What movement did Hai*' 
rison maker What movem ent did Proctor make ? 

* Perry and Barclay at the time, held the rank of Captain. 
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seeing his opportunity for success, crossed the lake in 
Perry's fleet, and landed near Fort Maiden. But the 
fort was deserted, and Proctor and Tecumseh were in 
full retreat. 

23. Harrison followed in eager pursuit, and, on the 5th 
of October, overtook the enemy at a place on the Thames 
(temz). The Amerjcans charged, breaking the lines of 
the British, and soon compelling them to surrender ; but 
the contest with the Indians was more obstinate. At 
length Tecumseh fell, and the savage warriors fled. The 
war on the western frontier was terminated. 

24. In the spring of 1813, several months before the 
successes of Perry and Harrison, the Southern Indians 

were visited by Te- 
cumseh, and in- 
duced to take up 
arms against the 
whites. On the last 
day of August, fif- 
teen hundred of 
their warriors sur- 
prised Fort MimSy 
and massacred near^ 
ly three hundred 
men, women, and 
children. 

25. This unpro- 
voked attack arous- 
ed the whole South, 

and volunteers* as- 

v^ — 

Map Questions.— What state is on the north of Alabama? On the east? 
On the west? On the south? Name six rivers partly or wholly in Alabama. 
Where was Port Mima (also written Mimras) ? Tohopeka ? 

23. Give an account of the battle of the Thames. 

24. How were the Creek Indiana inHnccd to make war upon the whites? 
Give an account of the massacre at Fort Mims. 

25. Give an account of what followed. Give an aocoont of the battle of To- 
hopeka. What were the consequences ? 

• In oonnsctioii with th« aecoont of the batUs of Tohopeka, read Note 3, end of Sectioo. 
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sembled to avenge the deed of hon-or. Several battles 
were fought in quick succession, in every one of which 
the Indians were defeated. At length a thousand war- 
riors made a final stand at To-ho-pe'-ka, where they were 
defeated by Gen. Jackson, on the 27th of March, 1814, 
with great slaughter. Their subjugation was complete. 

26. Toward the latter part pf April, 1813, Gen. Dear- 
born, commanding tlie Army of the Centre^ left Sackett's 
Harbor, m Commodore Chauncey's {chaJui'se^s) fleet, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and proceeded to attack York, now 
Toronto. On the 27th, the troops landed, led by Gen. 
Pike, and were candying everything befbre them, when, 
the enemy's magazine exploded, mortally wounding Pike, 
and making sad havoc among his men. After a moment's 
panic they moved on, and were soon in possession of the 
town.* 

27. Just one month later. May 27th, the fleet with 
Dearborn and his army, appeared off Fort George. The 
British made but a brief defence of the place, and then 
fled. A detachment, under Generals Chandler and Win'- 
der, sent in pursuit, was unsuccessfully attacked on the 
niglit of the 6th of June, though both generals were made 
prisoners. 

fi. The British in Canada, on being infoimed that 
Dearborn with a large body of troops had sailed from 
Sackett's Harbor, sent a thousand men across the lake to 
attack the place. Gen. Pre-vost', the commander, effected 
a landing; but was met, May 29th, by a small body 
of regulars and some militia, under Gen. Brown, and 
repulsed. 

Dearborn, having resigned his command, was suo- 



epuij 
l9« 



26. Give an account of the battle of York. 

27- What fort did the Americans capture ? Chandler and Winder ? 
28. What tempted the British to go againBt Sackett*8 Harbor ? Qive an ac- 
count of the battle fought there. Where Ta Sackett's Harbor ? (Map, p. 88.) 

* ** Pike was carried on board the commodore^i ship, and the last act of his 
lire was to make a sign that tbe British flag, which had been bronght to him, 
fihould be placed under bis head."— Zfeact^** Second War with England. 
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ceeded by Gen. Wilkinson. A plan for the invasion of 
Canada was devised by the Secretary of War, by which 
the Army of the Centre^ under Wilkinson, and the Army 
of the North^ under Hampton, were to form a junction 
on the St* Lawrence, and proceed against Montreal. 

30. In passing down the St. Lawrence, Wilkinson landed 
a detachment near Williaoisburg, to cover the descent of 
the fleet. On the 11th of November a severe though 
indecisive engagement took place, known as the battle of 
Chrysler's (kris'-ler^s) Field, in which the Americans were 
the greater sufferfei^s. Wilkinson proceeded some dis- 
tance further, but, Hampton failing to co-operate with 
him, the design against Montreal was abandoned. 

31. Though the American seamen, during 1813, were 
not uniformly successful, their gallantry still continued to 
be the theme of admiration. On the 24th of February, 
the sloop-of-war Hornet, Captain Lawrence, encountered 
the British brig Peacock, off the coast of Guiana {geraK- 
na), and in fifteen minutes compelled her to strike her 
colors. The captured vessel sank in a few minutes afler, 
carrying down with her nine of her own erew and three 
of the Hornet's. 

32. On his return to the United States, Lawrence was 
promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
then lying in Boston harbor. In the forenoon of June 
1st the British frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, appeared 
off the harbor to meet the Chesapeake. Though the 
American vessel had imperfect equipments, and an ill- 
assorted crew, .while the British ship had a select crew 



29. Who succeed ed Dearborn in the command? What plan of action was 
devised at Washington ? 

30. Give an account of the battle of Chrysler's Field. Where is Williams- 
burg? (Map, p. SS.) What were the further movements of Wilkinson ? 

31. What is said of the naval operations of 1813 f Give an account of the 
action between the Hornet and the Peacoclc. 

32. What took place preliminary to the battle between the Chesapeake an4 
the Sliannou ? 
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and was in the best possible condition, Lawrence still 
felt impelled to go out and engage her* 

33. Toward evening the two vessels met, and a terrific 
contest of fifteen minutes ensued. Lawrence was mor- 
tally wounded in the early part of the action, but hia 
last injunction as he was borne below was, " Don't give 
up the ship." The Chesapeake, after having all her su- 
perior oiHcei's either killed or wounded, was boarded by 
the enemy, and her flag hauled down. (Note 4, end of §) 

34. The brig Argus, Captain Allen, made a daring 
cruise in the watei-s about England, capturing a largo 
number of vessels. While in the English Channel, Al- 
len fell in with the brig Pelican ; and, in the action which 
ensued, and which resulted in the captui-e of the Argus, 
was mortally wounded. 

35. Fortune next favored the Americans. Off the coast 
of Maine, Sept. 5th, the brig Enterprise, Lieut. Burrows, 
met the British brig Boxer, Cap^. 
Blythe, and, after an action of forty 
minutes, captured her. Both com- 
manders fell in the engagement, and 
their bodies were buried side by side, 
at Portland, with the honors of war. 

36. Events op 1814, and close 
OF THE War. — ^^During the winter of 
1813-14, the anny of Gen. Wilkin- 
son was quartered at French Mills. 
Early in 1814 a detachment, under 
Gen. Brown, was sent to Sackett's Harbor ; and, toward 
March, the main body removed to Plattsburg. In the 

33. Give an acconnt of the action between the Chesapeake and Shannon. 
In what affair did we hear of the Chesapeake before ? (p. 111.) Did Perry's vic- 
tory occur before or aHer the loss of the Chesapeake ? 

34. Give an acconnt of the cmise and loss of the Arpros. 

36. Give an acconnt of the capture of the Boxer, and subsequent events. 

30. Where did Wilkinson's army quarter dnrlncr the winter of 181.3-14? 
Where Is French Mills ? (p. .VJ.) What army movements are mentioned ? What 
events closed Wilkinson's military career? Where Is La Colle ? (Map, p. 128.) 

• A vfHtten eliallenge, which had been sent to Lawrence, had not been received when tb* 
Chesapeake taUed from Boeton. 
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same month, March, Wilkinson marched into Canada, but 
being repulsed at La Colle (kdU), he returned to Platts- 
burg. He was soon after superseded in the command by- 
Gen. Iz'-ard. 

37. Brown did not remain long at Sackett's Harbor, 
but, having been appointed to the conmiand of an armyi 
on the Niagara frontier, he hastened to cany out the. 
views of the Secretary of War for another invasion of 
Canada. On the 3d of July his advance, consisting of 
two brigades under Generals Scott and Ripley, crossed 
the Niagara, and captured Fort Erie without a struggle. 

38. The Americans, with Brown in command, pushed 
forward along the western bank of the river, and, at 
Chippewa {chip'-pe-waw)^ on the 5 th, gained a brilliant 
victory over the enemy, under Gen. Ri'-all. The British 
retired to the shores of Lake Ontario, and there were re- 
enforced by Gen. Drummond, who took the command. 

39. Drummond marched against the Americans, and, 
on the 25th, the battle of Lundy's Lane, the most obsti- 
nate of the war, occurred. Scott, who led the advance, 
bravely contended against superior numbers, until the 
arrival of Brown ; but, it soon becoming evident that a 
battery which the enemy held on a height, and which 
swept all parts of the field, must be captured or the 
Americans be defeated. Col. Miller was asked if he could 
take it. He promptly answered, " I'll try, sir." 

40. He did try, and was successful Three times the 
British attempted to regain their lost battery, but were 
repulsed at every assault. Finally, at midnight, after a 
contest of six hours, they withdrew, each party losing 
about eight hundred men. Brown and Scott being se- 

37. Who, in 1B14. commanded an expedition for the invaeion of Canada? 
What were the first movements ? 

38. Give an account of the battle of Chippewa? What did the British do 
lifter the battle ? 

39. 40. Give an account of the battle of Londy^a Lane. What is lAid oi 
Brown, Scott, Ripley, and GftiDea ? 
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verely wounded, Gen, Ripley conducted the army to 
Foi*t Erie, where Gen. Gaines soon after took command.* 

41. On the 4th of August, Drummond laid siege to 
Fort Erie, and, on the 15th, in attempting to carry the 
place by assault, was repulsed with the loss of about a 
thousand men. On the 17th of September, Brown being 
then in command, the Americans made a sortie from the 
fort, and destroyed the advanced works of the besiegers. 
Drummond, on being informed that Izard was approach- 
ing, retired northward ; and, in November, the Americans 
destroyed the fort and crossed over to New York. 

42. Izard, when he started from Plattsburg, left Gen. 
Macomb {md-komh') in command there, with only a few 
hundred men. In September, Sir George Prevost, at the 
head of fourteen thousand men, marched against Ma- 
comb, and, at the same time, the British fleet on Lake 
Champlain, commanded by Commodoi-e Downie {down'-e)^ 
sailed to attack the American fleet under Commodore 
MacDonough {mak-don'-o), 

43. The battle of Plattsburg and of Lake Champlain 
took place on the 11th. While the British, from their 
batteries, commenced the one on the land, their fleet en- 
gaged MacDonough's -vessels which were at anchor in the 
bay of Plattsburg. In a little more than two houi-s Mac- 
Donough gained a complete victory. The fire from the 
land batteries then slackened, and, at nightfall, Prevost 
made a hasty retreat, having lost in killed, wounded, and 
desertions, about twenty-five hundred men. 

44. During the greater part of 1814, the whole Atlantic 
seaboard was locked up by British cruisers, from which 

41. What was the next movement of the British ? What occurred more than 
a month later ? How was thu sie^o bronf?ht to a close ? 

49t. Who. after Izard, had the command at Lake Champlain ? What forces 
threatened the army and fleet there ? 

42, 4S. Give an account of the two battles that occurred Sept. 11th. Where 
Sa Lake Champlain ? (Map, p. 58.) Plattsburg? (Map, p. 8».) 

• *' The battle of Lnndy's Lane had never been appreciated ai it ooffht ta ba. Tbevlctmry 

Btlon or birth of American arms. The charm of British ' ..-.— ^ 

lly broken by a aingle brisade as thiit of navaf 

, .._ h ai If ft larw army or fleat bad been the agent."-C 

toricai Skttche$. 



was the resurrection or birth of American arms. The charm of British military invincibility 
was as effectanliy broken by a single brigade as thiit of naval supremacy by a single 
fHcate, MS much as if ft lar^;e army or fleat bad been the agent.^'— C!Aar/M J. JngtrtotTi M%^ 
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descents were made upon 
small towns. In August, 
Stonington was bombarded, 
but without success. A lit- 
tle lat«r in the month, a 
squadron entered the Pa- 
tux'-ent, and, at Benedict, 
landed five thousand men, 
commanded by Gen. Ross. 

46. An American flotilla 
was then lying in the Pa- 
tuxent, but, rather than 
have his boats fall into the 
hands of the invaders. Com- 
modore Barney burnt them. 
Ross's object was the cap- 
ture of Washington. In- 
stead, however, of making a 
direct march, he proceeded 
by the way of Bla'-dens- 
burg, where he met, Aug. 
24th, with some opposition from the militia, under Gen. 
Win'-der, and a body of seamen and marines, under 
Barney. 

16. On the same day, Aug. 24th, he reached Washing- 
ton, and destroyed a large amount of property.* The 
capitol, with its library, the president's house, and other 
buildings were burned, and, liext day, the British made 
a hasty retreat. In the mean time a division of the ene- 

Map Questions.— Name eix rivers that flow Into Chesapeake Bay. Describe 
the Patuxent. Where ii> Benedict ? Bladensbaiig f Washington ? Alexandria? 
Baltimore ? Fort McIIenry ? North Point ? 

44. What did British cniiserH accomplish? What Is said of Stoningtoa? 
Where is Stonington ? (Map, p. S4.) What toolc place at Benedict ? 

45 What action did Barney take ? What was Ross's object? State wbat 
happened at Bladensbarg. 

46. What destruction was effected at Washington f What did the British 
effect at Alexandria ? 

* Read Notes 5 and 6, end of Section. 
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iny's fleet ascended the Potomac to Alexandria, and com- 
pelled the inhabitants of the town, on threat of bombard- 
ment, to surrender their merchandise and shipping. 
^7. Ross next proceeded against Baltimore. On the 
12th of September he landed his troops at North Point, 
several miles from the city, while sixteen of the enemy's 
ships sailed up the Patapsco to bombard Fort McHenry. 
On his march, Ross was killed in a skirmish, and the 
progress of the troops was then disputed, for more than 
an hour, by a body of militia under Gen. Strick'-er. Next 
day the enemy encamped near the defences of the city, 
to await the movements of the fleet. 

48. The bombardment of Fort McHenry commenced 
on the morning of the 13th, and continued till near the 
following morning, but without making any serious im- 
pression * Gen. Brooke, Ross's successor, seeing no pros- 
pect of success against the city, embarked his troops, and 
the whole force of the enemy withdrew, 

49. During the summer, the authorities of Pensacola, 
then a Spanish port, allowed the British to take possession 
of their forts and fit out expeditions 

against the United States. On the 
15th of September, Fort Bowyer 
(bo'-yer), now Fort Morgan, was 
attacked by a British fleet, aided 
by a force of Indians and marines, 
but the assailants were repulsed, 
losing one of their ships and many 
men. The other ships effected their «««„. ,«« «,,r«»^ 

*^ MOBILE AND VICTNITT. 

escape to Pensacola. 

47« A^minst whut pJace did Ross next proceed ? What farther can yoa state 
of Ross ? What took place on the 12th, after Ross's death ? 

48. The attack upon Fort McHenry. Brooke's sabseqnent movements. 

49. What wrong did the aaihorities of Pensacola permit ? The attack upon 
Fort Bowyer. WherelsFort Morgan? (Map, p. 180.) Mobile? Pensacola? 

* Dming the bombardment, Francis S. Key, an American detained on board 
one of tho enemy's vessels, during the bombardment, wrote the national ode. 
The atar-SpangUd Bonner. (Read Note 7, end of Section.) 
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50. Jackson being in command at Mobile, marched to 
Pensacola at the head of three thousand men ; and, nego- 
tiations failing, seized the town and compelled the British 
to leave. He then returned to Mobile, whence, learning 
tiiSkt the British were preparing to invade Louisiana, he 
hastened to put New Orleans in a condition of defence. 

51. Toward the middle of December, a British squadron 
entered Lake Borgne (bom), carrying twelve thousand 
troops, commanded by Sir Edward Pakenham (jHxIc^nram)^ 
the first object of the expedition being to capture New 
Orleans. On the 14th, a flotilla of American gunboats 
was compelled to surrender, and, on the 23d, Jackson 
made a spirited though inefiectual attack upon an encamp- 
ment of the enemy's vanguard. On the 28th, and again 
on the first day of the new year, the British were unsuc- 
cessful in cannonading the intrenchments which Jackson 
had thrown up four miles from the city. 

52. On the 8th of January, 1815, the British made a 
general advance against the American intrenchments; 
but volley after volley was poured upon them with such 
terrible effect, that they were compelled to flee. Paken- 
ham was slain, and two thousand of his men were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. The Americans lost only 
seven killed and six wounded.* (Note 8, end of Sec.) 

53. Although, during 1814, the Americans were gener- 
ally victorious on the ocean, yet the frigate Essex, Capt. 
Porter, after a successful cruise of more than a year, was 
attacked in the harbor of Valparaiso {vahlrpah-ri-ao)^ 
March 28th, by two British vessels, and forced to surrender. 
The conflict was one of the most desperate of the war. 

50. JackBon's procedure against Pensacola ? Jackson^s next movement ? 

5 1 . What invasion in Dec. ? Where is L. Borgne ? (p. 120.) New Orleans f 
Hisfortane on Lake Borgne ? Attack by Jackson ? Two attacks by Pakenham? 

52. Give an account of the battle of New Orleans ? 

53. Qive an account of the cruise and loss of the Essex. (Note 9, end of Sec.) 

• " O Morse. O Cyrus Field, why were you not ready with your Oceanic Tele- 
graph then, to tell those men of both armies, • • • • • that they were 
not enemies, but friends and brothers, and send them Joyfhl into each other's 
arms, not in madness against each other's arms.*'— Airton'^ W^ ofJa^kto^' 
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54. A large number of citizens of the United States, 
mostly residents of New England, had been opposed to 
the war from its very commencement. They regarded it 
as entirely unnecessary ; besides, the losses which they 
"were sustaining in their commerce and fisheries, were not 
without influence upon them. (Read Note 10, end of Sec.) 

55. For the purpose of considering their grievances and 
devising means of redress, delegates met at Hartford, in 
December, 1814. The friends of President Madison and 
of the war looked upon this assemblage, commonly known 
as the " Hartford Convention," as a treasonable body ; 
but the doings of the members were, to say the least, 
harmless, their principal act being the recommendation 
of several amendments to the Constitution. After three 
weeks of secret session, the convention adjourned. 

56. In February, 1815, the joyful tidings reached the 
United States that a treaty of peace had been signed at 
Ghent {gent, not je?it) on the 24th of December, 1814. 
The two great points of dispute — the encroachments upon 
American commerce, and the impressment of American 
seamen — were left untouched by the treaty. The omis- 
sion, however, was not important, inasmuch as, by the 
termination of the European war, all encroachments upon 
American commerce ceased ; and, by the great success of 
the American navy, the impressment question was effectu- 
ally disposed of. (Read Note 11, end of Section.) 

57. War with Algiers. — In 1795 a treaty was made 
with Algiers, in which it was stipulated that an annual 
tribute should be paid to that power, to secure American 
vessels from seizure by the Algerines. The tribute was 

54. By whom, and why were persons opposed to the war f 

55. Give what account you can of the Hartford Convention. 

56. When did hostilities between Great Britain and the United States cease f 
In what respect was the treaty incomplete ? What rendered the omiision of no 
consequence ? 

5 7. What treaty was made In 1796 ? How long did the United States pay the 
tribute ? What practice did the Algerines resume ? 

NoTS.— -For an aooovmt of tbe loss of the Essex, gee Note 9» end of Seotioa. 
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accordingly paid until 1812, when the Algerines, believ- 
ing that the Americans, because of their war with the 
English, would not be able to protect their commerce, 
resumed their old practice of piracy against United States 
vessels. (See page 110.) 

58. After peace with England was established, a naval 
force, commanded by Decatur, was sent to the Mediter^ 
ranean. Decatur captured the largest frigate in the Al- 
gerine navy, and another vessel with more than five hun- 
dred prisonei-s, and then appealed before Algiers. The 
terrified Dey was compelled to liberate the American 
prisoner in his hands, and relinquish all claim to tribute 
from the United States for the future. Decatur also made 
satisfactory treaties with Tunis and Tripoli. (Ap.p. 6c,top.45.) 

59. The charter of the firet Bank of the United States 
having expired in 1811, a second bank of the same name 
was incorporated in 1816. During Madison's adminis- 
tration two states were added to the Union : — ^Louisiana, 
previously the Territoiy of Orleans, in 181 2;* and Indiana, 
formerly a part of the Northwest Territory, in 1816. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1809. James Madison was inaugurated President March 4 

1811. The U. S. frigate President defeated the Little Belt. May 16. 
HaiTison gained a victory at Tippecanoe Nov. 7. 

1812. Louisiana was admitted into the Union April 8. 

United States proclaimed war against Great Britain. June 19. 

General Hull made an invasion of Canada. July 12. 

Fort Mackinaw was surrendered to the British July 17. 

The British defeated the Americans near Brownstown. Aug. 5. 
The Americans defeated the British near Brownstown .Aug. 9. 
The American frigate Essex captured the Alert Aug. 13. 

58. Upon what expedition was Decatnr sent ? Give an accoant of Decatur's 
BncccsBes. 

59. What is said of the Bank of the United States ? What is said of Lonia- 
jana? Of Indiana? 

* In 1804, the soTtthern part of the *' LonisianA Purchase,** !mIiijs the territory of (ha 

8 resent State of Louisiana, except the ponioii north of the n>erville River, was constituted 
tie TerrUorv of Orleana. In 1 812, the same was admitted as a state, the portion north of the 
Iberville being added a few dayjs after br Act of CouKress. (Read topic 2(H), Arp^ P- 77.1 
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1812. Hull surrendered Detroit to Brock. Aug. 16. 

American frigate Constitution took tlie Gueniere. . .Aug. 19. 

The Americand were defeated at Queenstown Oct 13. 

The American sloop Wasp captured the Frolic Oct 18. 

American frigate United States took the Macedonian . Oct 26. 

The American frigate Constitution took the Java. . .Dec. 29. 
1818. Winchester was defeated at French town Jan. 22 

The American sloop Hornet captured the Peacock. .Feb. 24 

The Americans captured York (now Toronto) April 27. 

Proctor laid siege to Fort Meigs , .May 1. 

Harrison and Clay defeated Proctor at Fort Meigs. . . .May 5, 

The Americans, under Deai-bom, took Fort George. May 27. 

Brown repulsed the British at Sackett's Harbor May 29. 

The British frigate Shannon took the Chesapeake.. . .June 1. 

Croghan repulsed the British at Fort Stephenson, . . .Aug. 2. 

The British sloop Pelican captured the Argus Aug. 14 

Ci-eek War began by the massacre at Fort Mims. . .Aug. 30. 

The American brig Enterprise captured the Boxer. .Sept 5. 

Perry gained his victory over Barclay on Lake Erie . . Sept. 10. 

Harrison defeated Proctor at the battle of the Thames. . Oct 5. 

Battle of Williamsburg or Clirysler's Field was fought . Nov. 11. 
1814 The battle of Tohopeka ended the Creek War March 27. 

Two British vessels captured the Essex March 28. 

The British defeated Wilkinson at La Colle March 30. 

Scott and Ripley captured Fort Erie July 3. 

Brown defeated the British at Chippewa. July 5. 

Battle of Lundy's Lane or Bridgewater was fought. .July 25. 

The Americans repulsed the British at Fort Erie. . .Aug. 15. 

Ross defeated the Americans at Bladensburg Aug. 24 

Ross entered Washington and fired public buildings. Aug. 24 

Macponough defeated the British on L. Cham plain. .Sept 11. 

Macomb defeated the British at Plattsburg Sept 11 

Battle of North Point, near Baltimore, was fought. .Sept 12 

The Americans repulsed British fleet at Ft McHeniy . Sept 13. 

The Americans repulsed the British at Fort Bowyer. Sept 15. 

Brown made a sortie upon British works at Ft Erie. . Sept 17. 

Jackson compelled the British to leave Pensacola. . .Nov. 7. 

British squadron on Lake Borgne capf d U. S. flotilla. Dec. 14 

The delegates to the Hartford Convention met Dec. 15. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Ghent Dec. 24 

1815. Jackson defeated the British at New Orleans ... .Jan. 8, 
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1815. Congress declared war against Algiers March S. 

Decatur was sent against the Algerines May 21. 

1816. The Bank of U. S. was rechartered for twenty years. April 10. 
Indiana was admitted into the Union Dec. 11, 



PRINCIPAL NAVAL BATTLES OF THB SECOND WAR WITH 
ENGLAND. 

• The asterisk indieatee the soccessAil partjr. 



DATBS. 


WHBRB POUOHT. 


VESSELS. 


1 

OOmfANDBBS. 


1812. 
Aug. 13, 

Aog. 19, 

Oct 18, 

Oct. 23, 

Dec. 29, 

1813. 
Feb. 24, 

June 1, 

Aug. 14, 

Sept. 5, 

Sept. 10, 

1814. 

Mar. 28, 

Apr. 29, 

Jane 28, 

Sept. 1, 

Sept. 11, 

Dec 14, 

1815. 
Jan. 15, 

Feb. 20, 

Mar. 28, 
I — .. .. 


Off Newfoundland .. | 
Off Massachusetts ...i 
Off North Carolina..] 
Near Canary Islands, i 
Off San Salvador .... 


Am. Frig. Essex 


Porter.* 

Laughame. 

HulT* 

Dacres. 

Jones.* 

Whinyates. 

Decatur.* 

Garden. 

Bainbridge.* 

Lambert. 


Br. Sloop Alert 


Am. Frig. Constitution. . . . 

Br. Frig. Gucrricre 

Am. Sioop Wasp 

Br. Brig Frolic 

Am. Frig United States... 

Br. Frig. Macedonian 

Am. Fng. Constitution. .. 
Br. Frig. Java 




OffDemarara \ 

Massachusetts Bay.. •[ 

British Channel -j 

Off coast of Maine... •[ 
Lake Erie ] 


Am. Sloop Hornet 


Lawrence.* 

Pcake. 

Lawrence. 

Broke.* 

Allen. 

Maples.* 

Bnrro>v8.* 

Blythc. 

Perry.* 

Barclay. 


Br. Briff Peacock 

Am. Fng. Chesapeake 

Br. Fri^. Shannon 


Am. Brig Annis 


Br. Sloop Pelican 

Am. Brig_Enlerprise 

Br. BriglJoxcr 

Am. 9 vessels, 54 guns .... 
Br. 6 vessels, 63 guns 


Harbor of Valparaiso •< 

Off coast of Florida.. 
Near British Cliannel 

Near Africa •{ 

Lake Champlaln < 

Lake Bor^i^ne -j 


Am Friar Essex 


Porter. 

Hillyar.* 

Tucker. 

Warrington.* 

Wales. 

Blakely.* 

Manners. 

Blakely.* 

Arbuthnot 

McDonough.* 

Downie. 

Jones. 

Lockyer.* 


Br Brig Phoebe 


Br Sloop Cherub 


Am. Sloop Peacock 

Br Bri"' KDorvicr 


Am Sloou WasD 


Br. Sloop Reindeer 

Am. Sloop Wasp 


Br SlooD Avon 


Am. 14 vessels, 86 guns. . . . 
Br. 17 vessels, 95 guns.. .. 
Am 5 cmnboats 


Br 40 bar£res 




Off New Jersey ■{ 

Off Island of Madeira -j 
Off Brazil \ 


Am. Frig. President 

Br (Scjuadron) 


Decatur. 

Hayes.* 

Stewart.* 

Falcon. 

DouglasB. 

Biddle.* 

Dickenson. 


Am. Frig. Constitution .... 
Br. Ship Cyane 


Br Ship Levant 


Am. Sloop Hornel.; 




Br. Brig Penguin 



NoTB.— During the battle on Lake Brie, ** Captain Perry, finding himself in a 
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1*KINCIPAL LAND BATTLES OF THE SECOND WAB WITH ENGLAND. 
* The Mterisk indicates the niceeuful partj. 





-DJ^rSTKh. 


BATTLES. 




MBW SNGAOVD. ] 




American. 


British. 


Amer' n 


British. 




1812. 
Aug. 6, 
ATig.9,| 
Oct. 13, 


Brownstown 

Matf uaga, or 2d of 

Brownstown .... 

Q^censtown 


Van Horn 

[Miller* 

Van Rensselaer 


Tecnmseh*. . 
Tccumseh... 
Brock* 


100 

flOO 

1,200 


000 

000 

2,500 


J 2, 

A 27. 


Frenchtown 

York 


Winchester.... 
Pike*. . . 


Proctor* .... 

Shcaffe 

Proctor 

Prevost 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Morrison 


800 
1,700 
1,200 
1,000 

1.50 
2,500 
1.200 


1,600 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,300 
2,000 
2,000 


5 , 

I il, 


Fort Meigs 

Sackctt's Harbor. . 
Fort Stephenson . . 

Thames ... 

Chrysler's Field... 


nay* 

Brown* 

Croghan*, 

Harrison* 

Boyd 


1814. 
^ar. 90, 




LaColle 


Wilkinson .... 

Brown* 

Brown* 

Gaines* 

Winder 

Macomb* 

Strieker 

Armistead*.... 
Lawrence*.... 

Brown* 

Jackson 


Hancock*.... 

Rlall 

Dmmmond. . 
Drummond. . 

Ross* 

Prevost 

Brooke* 

Cochrane.... 

Nicholls 

Drummond . 
Kcane 


4,000 
l.tlOO 
8,600 
2,500 
3,500 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
120 
2,500 
2,000 


2,000 
2.100 
6.000 
6,000 
5.000 
14.000 
6.000 
16 ships 

^500 
2,500 


Jaly 5, 


Chippewa 


July 25, 

Ang. 24; 
Sent. 11. 


Lanoy's Lane 

Fort Erie (assault). 

Bladensburg 

Plattsbnrg 




Sept. 12, 
Sept. 13, 
Sept. 15, 
Sept 17, 
Dec. 28, 

1815. 
Jan. 8, 


NorthPoint 

Fort McHenry 

Fort Bowyer 

Fort Brie (sortie).. 
9 miles ftrom N. O. 




NewOrleana 


Jackson* 


Pakenham... 


6,000 


12,000 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAGf 

1. Name the first ten important events of Madison's administration 130 

2. Give an account of the events of 1811 114 

8. What were the causes of the second war with England ? Ill, 115 

4. Give an account of the expedition under General Hull 115, 116 

6. Give an account of General Van Rensselaer's campaign 116 

6. What account can you give of General Brock ? 116 

7. Give an account of the actjon between the Alert and Essex. 117, 133 

8. Of the action between the Constitution and Guerriere 117, 132 

9. Of the action between the United States and Macedonian 117, 132 

10. Of the action between the Constitution and Java 117 

11 . Now state, in chronological order, the naval events of 1812 117, 132 

18. Name, in chronological order, thirteen important events of 1812 180. 181 



Tessel (hisflae-shlp, the Lawrence), tbat bad been rendered nearly useless by 
the injuries she had received, aud which was dropping out of the combat, got 
into his boat, and pulled after the Niagara (of his fleet), on board of which veeset 
he arrived at about half-pa»t two/' —Cooper's HUi, qf iht 2fany qftheU.8, 
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PASS 

18. Statewhatyoii can of QOTeral Winchester 118 

14. When, where, and why, was Fort Meigs built? 118 

15. Give the (Urther history of Fort Meigs. , 118,11© 

16. State what you can in relation to Major Croghan 119 

17. State what you can in relation to Commodore Perry. 119 

18. Give an account of Tecumseh 114, 120 

19. Give an account of General Harrison 114, 118, 119, 130 

80. Give a full account of the Creek War 120, 121 

81. WhatmovementdidDearbommakein April, 1818? 121 

32. State what you can in relation to General Pike 121 

88. What success did Dearborn afterward have ? 121 

84. Now, give a full account of Dearborn's part in the war .118-121 

85. Give a ftiU account of Wilkinson's part in the war 122-124 

fHii. Of the action between the Chesapeake and the Sluinnon 122, 128, 183 

27. Giveau account of the career of the Argus 123, 132 

28. Of the action between the Enterprise and the Boxer. 123, 182 

29. Name, in order, five naval events of 1818 133 

80. Name, in order, fifteen important events of 1813 181 

81. State how the Americans captured Fort Erie 124 

82. Give a ftiU account of the battle of Chippewa 124,133 

83. Give a full account of the battle of Lundy's Lane 124, 188 

84. Give, as far as you can, the history of Fort Erie 124, 125 

85. State all you can in relation to General Brown 121, 128-125 

86. Give an account of the Battle of Lake Champlain 125, 1.S3 

87. Give an account of the battle of Plattsburg 1®, 188 

88. State what you can in relation to Sir George Prevost 121, 125 

89. Give an account of naval afikirs during 1814 125,126,128 

40. How and when did General Boss commence operations ? 128 

41. Give an account of his march from Benedict to Washington 136 

42. Of his acts at Washington, and death near Baltimore 126, 127 

48. Now give the whole account in relation to Ross 126, 127 

44. State what is said in connection with Pensacola 127, 128 

45. Give an account of the expedition against Fort Bowyer 127 

46. Of Pakenham's movements in December, 1814 128 

47. Of the disaster to the Americans on Lake Borgne 128 

48. Of the defeat and death of Pakenham 128 

49. Now give the full account of Pakenham's expedition 128 

60. Give the history and doings of the Hartford Convention 129 

61. Give the particulars in relation to the treaty of peace 129 

62. Name six naval events of 1814 182 

63. Name, in order, nineteen important events of that year 181 

64. Name three important events of 1815 131, 132 

65. Give an account of the troubles with Algiers 129, 13Q 

66. Give a ftill account of the troubles with the Barbary powers 110, 129, 13Q 

67. Give the history of Louisiana 110, 128, 131 

68. How did Louisiana get its name ? Ans. The whole country watered 

by the Mississippi was taken possession of by the French, in 1682, 
and named Louisiana, in honor of the French king, Louis XTV. 
60. Whence did Indiana get its name ? From the word Indian. It was 
first applied, in 1768, to a grant of land near the Ohio, which a ( 
pany of traders that year obtained from the Indians. 
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!• SaffBrino of American Prisoners In Bartmoor Prison 

(Note p. Hi).—" The winter (of 1813-14) set in with a severity not felt before for 
half a centory. The mountain on which the prison stood was covered with 
snow to the depth of from two to four feet. The stream running through the 
prison yard, and the budceta of water in the rooms, were firosen solid. Most 
of the prisoners being protected only by rags, and destitute of shoes, could not 
go out into the yard at all, for it was covered with snow, but they lay crouched 
in their hammocks all day and all night. The strong were bowed in gloom and 
despair, and the weak perished in protracted agonies. To fill up the measure 
of their sufferings, the commanding officer issued an order compelling them to 
turn out at nine o'clock in the morning, and stand up in the yard till the guard 
counted them. This took nearly an hour, during which time the poor fellows 
stood barefoot in the snow, benumbed by the cold, and pierced by the bleak 
wind. Unable to bear this dread fhl exposure, the prisoners cut up their bed- 
ding, and made garments and socks for their feet, and slept on the cold floor. 
Horning after morning, hardy men, overcome by the cold, fell lifieless in the 
presence of their keepers." — HeadUy't Second War vfith England, 

2* Mull's Surrender of DeCrolt (p. 116, IT 8).— "General HuU had 
been in many battles of the revolution. He had led a column of Wayne's troops 
at the taking of Stony Point, and for his conduct in that action received the 
thanks of Washington, and promotion in the service. He was in the midst of 
the battle of White Plains, and was there wounded. He was in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. He fought at Tioonderoga, Bemis Heights, Saratoga. 
Monmouth and other places, and led regiments and .battalions in most of these 

battles Is it likely, therefore, that he should have been the only man in 

his army disabled by fear from fighting General Brock? What, then, were his 
reasons as given by himself? General Hull was now in the i>osition in which, as 
he had stated to the administration before the war, Detroit must tail. His com- 
munications to Ohio were cut off by the Indians in the woods; his commnmoa- 
tions by the lakes were cut off by the British vessels; and he had no cooperation 
at Niagara. If he should fight a battle, and defeat the British army, his &ts 
would not be less inevitable, for a victory would not re-open his communications. 
Besides this, his forces were vastly inferior to those of the enemy, his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and there was no possibility of obtaining a supply iiom. 
any quarter. If he were to fight, he would save his own reputation, but could 
not save the army or territory, and he would be exposing the defenseless inhab- 
itants of Michigan to all the horrors of Indian warlare, without a reason or an 
object. Under these circumstances, it would be the part of a selfish man to 
fight. It was the part of a brave and generous man to hazard the sacrifice of 
his own reputation as a soldier, and his own selfish feelings, to his duty as a 
governor and a man. General Hull did the last, and never regretted it for a 
moment. He was asked, on his death-bed, whether he still believed he had done 
right in the surrender of Detroit, and he replied that he did, and was thankmi 
that he had been enabled to do so."— Jamet Freeman Clarke's Campaiffn of 1812. 

3. After tlie Battle of Toliopeka (p. 121. IT 25).—** The grim general 
(Jackson) who presided over this bloody scene, had still a tender spot in his 
heart. Moved by the wail of an Indian inftmt, picked up ttom the field, whose 
mother had perished during the battle, Jackson strove to induce some nursing 
woman among the prisoners to take care of it. * Its mother is dead,* was the 
cold answer, ' let the child die too.' The general, himself a childless man, then 
turned nurse himselt Some brown sugar formed a part of his private stores, 
and with this he caused the child to be fed. He eren took it home with Mm, 
and reared it up in his own &inily. The Indian boy, thus oared for, grew a 
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bright and thriving boy, and, -when he came of age. having meanwhile choBoa 
and learned a trade, he was comfortably established as a saddler at Nashville." 
The defeat of the Indians entirely broke their spirits, and they began to come 
into Fort Jackson. ''Among these suppliants was Wetherford, the chief wlio 
had been so active in commencing the war. ' I fought at Fort Mims,' such 
-was his address to Jackson; «I fought the army of Georgia. I did you all the 
ii^ury I could. Had I been supported as I was promised, I would have done 
more. But my warriors are killed, and I can fight no longer. I look back -with 
sorrow that I have brought destruction on my nation. I am now in your power, 
do with me as you please. I, too. am a warrior.' In spite of the murmurs of 
the volunteers. Wetherford's life was spared, and the same lenient policy was 
adopted by Jackson -with all -who came in." -^HUdretk'g History of the XT. S. 

4. Don't eiTe up tl&e SJilp (p. 123, t 33).—" At half-past five the action 
commenced with great spirit on both sides. The first broadsides were, however, 
remarkably fcital to the officers of the Chesapeake. In a few minutes the master 
-was killed, and four lieutenants were severely wounded. Shortly afterward Cap- 
tain Lawrence received a dangerous wound, but remained on the deck, issuing 
his orders with perfect composure. The fire of the Chesapeake -was directed 
with evident effect against the hull of the Shannon; that of the latter was aimed 

• at the rigging of the Chesapeake, with such success, that in twelve minutes firom 
the commencement of the action, she fell foul of her antagonist. A raking fire 
-was now poured into her from the Shannon; and Captain Broke, seeing that her 
decks were nearly swept of the crew, took the opportunity of boarding at the 
head of his marines. At this moment Captain Lawrence, who had persisted in 
remainiug on deck, received a mortal wouud, and was carried below. It was at 
this period that he uttered those emphatic words, since so justly celebrated, 
« D<m*t give up the ship.* In a few minutes the enemy obtained possession of the 
-vessel, and for the first time since the declaration of war the British flag was 
hoisted on an American vessel."— IZamaay'* History ttf the United States, 

5. Bnrnlns of tbe City of urasblngton (p. 126, f 46).— " * This,' 
«ays an officer iu Ross's army, * was a night of dismay to the inhabitants of 
Washington. The streets were crowded with men, women, and children, horses, 
carriages, and carts loaded with household furniture, all hastening towards a 

-wiooden bridge which crosses the Potomac* " •• At a small beer house 

opposite to the Treasury, fire was procured with which the Treasury and then 
the President's house, were set fire to. Before setting fire to the latter building, 
it was ransacked for booty, especially for objects of curiosity, to be carried off 
as spoils; but few were found. Some pictures and books, chosen ftrom Mr. 
Madison's library, were all that were deemed worth preserving, except a small 
parcel of pencil notes, which, during the last few days, had been received by 
Mrs. Madison from her husband, while he was with the troops, and which she had 
rolled up together and put into a table drawer. To all the rest of the contents 
of the building— furniture, wines, provisions, groceries, and fiimily stores, to- 
gether with an excellent library— the torch was applied. After incendiarism 
had done it» worst, both at the President's house and the ITavy Yard, indiscrinu 
dnate pillage closed the scene But the day's victory and night's devasta- 
tion brought the conquerors to a pause and retirement."— /nfl«r«ott'« Second Wat 
woith Oreat Britain. 

6. Wbat was tbonfflit In England of the Injury done to 
'Wasl&lnston (p. 126). — " In England there was a general feeling that, however 
brilliant had been the attack upon Washington, the destruction of non-warlike 
boUdingi was lomethtng more than a mistake. It was an outrage inoonsisteot 
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with ciYilized warfitre. Lord Grenville, witk dignified earnestness, lamented a 
departure firom a system of forbearance which had been pursned eren by Napo- 
leon during a conflict of twenty years, in whose hands nearly all the capitals of 
Europe had been, and in no instance, except in that of the Kremlin of Moscow, 
were any unmilitary buildinga destroyed. We had done, said Mr. Whitbread, 
what the Ck>ths had refused to do at Rome, when Belisarius represented to them 
that to destroy works of art was to erect a monument to the folly of the destroy- 
era. He maintained that the outrage at Washington had concUiated to the 
American government those parts of the United States which were before hostil* 
to it; had put in motion battalions of militia which before were not allowed ta 
march. It had united all. It had made determined opposition to England a 
common interest. Whether to the destruction of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington may be attributed the extraordinary vigor which seemed now to be 
infused into the military character of the American democracy, it is certain 
that, after that event, the course of the war was one of almost unvarying success 
to their arms." — Knight's History of England. 

7. The SCar-spansled Banner (p. 127).—" During the tremendous 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, Francis S. Key lay in « little vessel imder the 
British admiral's frigate. He had visited the fleet for the purpose of obtaining 
ftn exchange of some prisoners of war, especially of one who was a personal 
firiend, and was directed to remain till after the action. During the day his eye 
had rested eagerly on that low fortification over which the flag of his country 
was flying; and he watched with the intensest anxiety the progress of each shell 
in its flight, rejoicing when it fell short of its aim, and filled with fear as he saw 
it descend without exploding within those silent enclosures. At night, when 
darkness shut out that object of so much and intense interest, around which 
©very hope and desire of his life seemed to cling, he still stood straining his eyes 
through the gloom, to catch, if he could, by the light of the blazing shells, a 
glimpse of his country's flag, waving proudly in the storm. The early dawn 
found him still a watcher; and there, to the music of bursting shells and the 
roar of cannon, he composed * The Star-spangled Banner.* "—Headley's Second 
War with England. 

8. Jackson^s Cotton-bale ]>efenseB of Ne-vr Orleans (p. 128, 
IT 62). — " Each company had its own line of embankment to throw up, which it 
oalled its castle, and strained every muscle in fierce but friendly rivalry to make 
It overtop the castles of the rest. The nature of the soil rendered the task one 
of peculiar difficulty. Dig down three feet anywhere in that singular plain, and 
you come to water. Earth soon becomes the scarcest of commodities near the 
lines, and had to be brought from far after the first hours. An idea occurs to an 
Ingenious French intellect. Cotton bales ! The town is full of cotton. And, lo, 
here, close to the lines, is a vessel laden with cotton, waiting for a chance to get 
to sea. The idea, however, plausible as it was, did not stand the test of service. 
The first cannonade knocked the cotton bales about in a manner that made 
General Jackson more eager to get rid of them than he had been to use them. 
Some of the bales, too, caught fire, and made a most intolerable and persistent 
smoke, so that, before the final confiict, every pound of cotton was removed 
from the lines. A similar error was made by the enemy, who, supposing that 
sugar would offer resistance to cannon-balls equal to sand, employed hogsheads 
of sugar in the formation of their batteries. The first ball that knocked a hogs- 
head to pieces, and kept on its destructive way unchecked, convinced them that 
sugar and sand, though often found together, have little in common."— Parfon'« 
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0* Tlie Loss of Uie Essex (p. 128, IT 63).— « There was no longer anj 
chance of saving the ship. To add to her distress, she was on fire, the flames com- 
ing up both the main and forward hatchways, and for a few minutes it was 
thought she must consume. To add to the horrors of the scene, an explosion of 
powder also occurred below; and Captain Porter told his people, that in prefer- 
ence to being blown up, all who chose to incur the risk might make the attempt 
to reach the shore by swimming. Muiy availed themselves of the permission, 
and some succeeded in effecting their escape. Others perished; while a few, 
after drilting about on bits of spars, were picked up by the boats of the enemy. 
Much the greater part of the crew, however, remained in the ship, and they set 
about to extinguish the flames, the shot of the enemy committing its havoc the 
whole time. Fortunitely, the fire was got under, when the few brave men who 
were left went again to the guns; but the enemy, in perfectly smooth water, was 
firing his long eighteens at a nearly unresisting ship, with as much precision as 
lie could have discharged them at a target. It had become an imperative duty, 
therefore, to strike, and the colors were accordingly hauled down— thousands of 
persons on shore being witnesses— after one of the most remarkable combats 
that is to be found in the history of naval warfare." — Cooper's Naval History oj 
4he United States. 

10. Xlio Hartford ConTentlon (p. 120, IT 65).— "The troops of the 
United States, intended for defending the sea-coast, had been withdrawn to 
^arry on the war in Canada. A British squadron was stationed in Long Island 
iSound to prevent the escape of a frigate from New London, and to intercept our 
«x>a8ting trade; one town in Maine was in possession of the British forces; the 
banks south of New England had all suspended the payment of specie; our ship- 
ping lay in our harbor, embargoed, dismantled, and perishing; the treasury of 
the United States was exhausted to the last cent, and a general gloom was spread 
over the country. In this condition of affairs, a number of gentlemen in North- 
ampton, Mass., determined to invite some of the principal inhabitants of the 
three counties on the Connecticut formerly comprising the old county of 
Hampshire, to meet and consider whether any measures could not be taken to 
arrest the continuance of the war." Oat of this grew the Hartford Convention. 
«< The citizens had the same right then to meet in convention as they have now. 
The distresses of the country demanded extraordinary measures for redress. 
The thought of dissolving the Union never entered into the head of any member 
of the Convention. The gentlemen who composed it, for talents and patriotism, 
have never been surpassed by any assembly in the United States; and, beyond a 
question, the appointment of the Hartford Convention had a very favorable 
effect in hastening the conclusion of a treaty of peace. All the reports which 
have been circulated respecting the evil designs of that Convention I know to bo 
the foulest misrepresentations."— iViooA Webster's SketcJies of American Policy. 

11* Peace ! Peace! (p. 129, % 56).— "No victory ever so electrified the 
nation as the news of this peace. The ship that bore the glad intelligence 
reached New York on Saturday evening, February 11th, an hour after dark." . . 
«« In half an hour after. Broadway was one living sea of shouting, rejoicing peo- 
ple. 'Peace I peace I peace 1' was the deep, harmonious, universal anthem. 
The whole spectacle was enlivened by a sudden inspiration. Somebody came 
with a torch; the bright idea passed into a thousand brains. In a few minutes 
thousands and tens of thousands of people were marching about with candles, 
lamps, torches— making the jubilant street appear like a gay and gorgeous pro* 
cession. The whole night Broadway sang its song of peace; and the next day, 
Sunday, all the churches sent up hymns of thanksgiving for the Joyous tidings.** 
— «9. G. Cfoodrich, 
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. SECTION VII. 

Th'om the beginning of Monroes Adniinietration to the 
close ofJPierce*s: 1817 ^o 1857. 

1. Monroe's Administration. — JaraesMonroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Madison's successor in the presidency, was inaugu- 
rated on the 4th of March, 1817; and liis administration 
commenced under very favorable circumstances. We 
"were at peace with all foreign powers ; our commerce 
Tode every sea ; and the strife at home, between the two 
great political parties. Democrats and Federalists, had 
entirely ceased. (Read topic 224, Appendix, p. 81.) 

2. Toward the close of 1817, the Seminoles (sem'-i-ndlz) 
of Florida, joined by other Indians, commenced depreda- 
tions on the frontier settlements of Georgia. At first 
Uen. Gaines, and, afterward. Gen. Jackson, was sent 
against them. Being convinced that the Indians had 
been instigated to hostilities by persons in Floi-ida, Jack- 
son marched into that province, though, at the time, it 
belonged to Spain ; seized the fort at St. Mark's ; exe- 
cuted two instigators of the war, both British subjects ; 
and sent the authorities of Pensacola to Havana. (Note 1.) 

8. This having led to difficulties between the govern- 
ments of Spain and the United States, a treaty was finally 
made in 1819, by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States, but Spain did not surrender possession of the ter- 
ritory before 1821. The Mississippi Territory, embracing 

1 • When was Monroe inaas;urated f Condition of ttie country at that time } 
2* Give an account of the troubles in Florida. ^ 

3. state how Florida came into the pos^eei^ion of the United States. Where 
is St. Harks ? (p. 174.) What la said of the State of Mississippi ? 

Note.— "Shortly after hia Inauguration, Monroe, Imitating the example of 
Washinffton, set out on a tour through the Eastern States. His declaration of 
principle in his iuatignral address had been highly satisfactory to the Federal- 
IsU, and at B«)Bton he was received with most elaborate pomp. Embittered and 
hot-tempered leaders of parties, who for the last seven years had hardly deig:ned 
to speak to each other, or even to walk on the same side of the street, met now 
with smiling faces, vying in extravagance of republican loyalty. The * era of 
good feeling^ having thus begun, the way was rapidly paved for that complete 
ftmalgamatm of parties which took place a few yean after."— £V(ff«(A*» MitL 
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the present states of Alabama and Mississippi, was di- 
vided in 1617, and the western portion • admitted into the 
Union as the State of Mississippi (App., p. VI. topic 109.) 

4. Illinois, which, up to 1800, was a part of the North- 
west Territory ; and then, till 1809, formed with Indiana 
the Indiana Territory ; and fiabsequently, by itself, was 
the Illinois Territory ; became a state in 1818. Alabama 
was admitted in 1819. In 1820, Maine, which had up to 
that time been a district of Massachusetts, was organized 
as a state, and admitted into the Union. (P. 190, ^ 6.) 

5. The most important event during Monroe's admin- 
istration was the controversy preceding the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. The states of the North op- 
posed its admission as a slave-state, while those of the 
South favored such admission. (App., p. VI, topic 116.) 

6. In Congress the debate was long and violent ; but 
at length, in 1820, a bill, known as the " Missouri Com- 
promise," was jDassed, by which it was declared that, with 
the exception of Missouri, slavery should be prohibited 
in the territory of the United States north of the parallel 
36° 30', and west of the Mississippi. Under this com- 
promise, Missouri, with a constitution permitting slavery, 
was admitted into the Union in 1821.* (Page 151, % 57.) 

7. An important event of Monroe's administration was 
the recognition of the independence of the South Ameii- 
can republics. In his annual message of 1823, Monroe 
declared that the American continents " are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power." This is known as the " Monroe 
Doctrine." 

4. What is said of Ill!no!s ! Of Alabama ? Of Maine ? 

5. What was the most important event daring: Monroe's administration? 
How were the states divided ? 

6. When was the Missouri Compromise Act passed? What declaration was 
made in the act ? When was Missouri admitted Into the Union ? 

7. What other important event of Monroe's administration ia meationedf 
What is the Monroe Poctnne ? 



* Bead topic 318, Appendix, p. 77. 
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8. In the summer of 1824^ Lafayette arrived on a visit 
"to this country, as a guest of the nation. Ilis tour 
through the states was everywhere signalized by tokens 
of respect from a grateful people.* In the fall of the same 
year, the election for president took place ; but, in conse- 
quence of there being four candidates, and no one receiv- 
ing a majority of the electoral votes, the election went to 
the House of Representatives, by whom (in 1825) John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was chosen. 

9. John* Quincy Adams's Administration. — The in- 
auguration of Adams took place on the 4th of March, 
1825. His administration of four years was one of peace, 
and under it the nation made rapid increase in population 
and wealth. (Read Note 2, end of Section.) 

10. On the fiftieth anniversary of Ajnerican Independ- 
ence, July the 4th, 182G, occurred the deaths of the two 
venerable ex-presidents, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
Bon. When it is recollected that Adams and Jefferson 
were members of the committee to prepare the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that both had been foreign min- 
isters, vice-presidents, and presidents, the coincidence in 
their deaths is indeed remarkable. 

11. The subject of domestic manufactures engaged a 
large share of the president's attention. In 1828 a tariff 
law was passed, based upon the principle of protecting 
home manufactures by imposing heavy duties upon im- 
ported articles of the same kind. This policy, known as 
the American System^ had its friends and opponents then 
as it has now. 

12. Toward the close of the presidential term, the con- 

8. What is eaid of Lafiiycttc ? State how John Qnincy Adams was elected 
president. 

9. When was Adams inau^ratcd ? What is said of his administration ? 

10. When did JeflTerson and John Adams die? What coincidence in their 
lives and deaths occarred ? What took place on the 4th of July, Just five years 
tfter ? Am. The deatb of James Monroe. 

11. What can you state of the tariff policy known a# the American system 7 

* Bead Note 9— Lafayette, the Qaest of the Nation— end of Sectioik 
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test for the saccession was carried on with great bitter- 
ness of party feeling. Adams was a candidate for a sec- 
ond terra, but was defeated by Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, then 
Vice-President, having been elected four years before, was 
again chosen to that office. (Read topic 221, Ap., p. 80.) 

13. Jackson's Administbation. — Jackson's inaugura- 
tion took place on the 4th of March, 1829, and he at once 
commenced a series of vigorous measures, which he car- 
ried out for eight yeara. The practice of removing office- 
holdei*s and appointing political friends of the president, 
was begun by Jackson. (Read topic 236, App. p. 86.) 

14. In his first annual message to Congress, the new 
president took ground against the renewal of the charter 
of the United States Bank. Notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. Congress, in 1832, passed a bill to re-charter it, but 
Jackson vetoed the bill, and the bank consequently ceased 
to be a national institution when the charter expired. 

15. In 1832 the northwest frontier suffered from Indian 
hostilities. Black Hawk, the most noted of the savages, 
and from whom the contest that followed took its name, 
was taken prisoner. The Indians finally gave up a large 
tract of territory and removed further west, 

16. The tariff law of 1828 caused dissatisfaction among 
the people of the cotton-growing states ; and though, in 
1832, an act was passed removing some of the duties on 
foreign goods, the feeling was greatly incfreased, A con- 
vention in South Carolina declared the tariff acts uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore null ; and proclaimed that if any 

1 2. What is stated of the preflidential canvass of 1898 ? Give the result 
13* When was Jackson in^ngarated f What is said of his measores ? What 
is said of the practice he began ? 

14. What is stated in relation to the United States Bank? 

1 5. Give an account of the Black Hawk War. 

16. What is said of the tariff act of 1838? Of the act of 1833? What was 
donti, in conraqaence, in Sonth Carolina ? 

Note.— Dnring Jackson^s term, France, after a long and tronblesomo delay, 
paid to the United States five millloni of doUart for ii^nry done to Amariooi 
oommerce by the FroaoM. 
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attempts were made to collect the duties, the state would 
secede from the U)iion. (See ^ 5, p. 158.) 

17. Jackson acted with promptness and firmness. He 
sent Gen. Scott to Charleston, and issued a proclamation 
against the " nuUifiers." A " compromise bill," providing 
for the gradual reduction of the duties, was offered by 
Henry Clay, and passed by Congress. It was accepted 
by Calhoun, Hayne, and the other South Carolina leaders, 
and thus quiet was restored.* 

18. Toward the close of 1835, the Seminoles became 
hostile, in consequence of an attempt to remove them to 
lands west of the Missis- 
sippi, in accordance with 
a treaty which had been 
made with some of the 
chiefs, but which others 
did not consider binding. 
Osceola (os-e-o'-lah)^ their 
most noted chief, having, 
in his opposition, used 
threatening language. Gen. 
Thompson, the govern- 
ment agent, put him in irons ; but by feigning penitence 
and making promises, he soon obtained his liberty. 

19. On the 28th of December, Osceola, resolved upon 
vengeance, approached a house in which Thompson and 
others were dining, and, making a sudden attack, killed 
five of the party, including Thompson. On the same 
day, Major Dade, while marching with more than a hun- 
dred men to join Gen. Clinch, at Fort Drane, was at- 

1 7. Give the snbseqaent history of the attempt at " Nnllification." 
18* What troubles commeuced in 1885? How was Osceola treated f How 
did he r^ain his liberty ? 

19* How was Osceola revenged ? How was he revenged at Fort Drane ? 

• "Henry Clay proposed that the duties tipon ortlcles Imported from foreign conntriea, 
and not coming Into competition with vimilar arltcles made or produced within the United 
btates, be abolished, except the duties upon wines and slllcs, and that those be rcdnccd. A 
bill in acordance with this proposition patted both Uooses, and was signed by the President 
(1838).**— i\ir(on*« Lije QfJackdon. 
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tacked, and, with his whole force except four men, was 
massacred. 

20. A number of battles were fought during the follow- 
ing year ; but in none could the Americans claim a de- 
cided victory. In October, 1837, Osceola appeared in 
the American camp with a flag of truce, when Gen. Jessup 
seized the chief, and sent him to Fort Moultrie. Two 
months later. Col. Taylor, afterward president of the 
United States, defeated the Indians near Lake 0-kee-cho - 
bee, in the most desperate battle of the war ; and though 
they continued hostile till 1842, they never again rallied 
injl^rge force. (Read topic 222, Appendix, p. 80.) 

21. Van Buren's ADiknNisTBATioN. — Jackson was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by Martin Van Buren, of Kew 
York. Van Buren served only one term, or four years, 
extending from the 4th of March, 1837, to the 4th of 
March, 1841. (See App., p. 75, topic 172.) 

22. Soon after his inauguration, a revolution in mone- 
tary affairs took place, producing great distress in all 
branches of business throughout the country. Merchants 
failed, commerce and manufactures were prostrated, and 
the crash was finally consummated by the suspension of 
specie payments on the part of the banks. 

23. In the latter part of 1837 a rebellion broke out in 
Canada, which enlisted the sympathies and engaged the 
active co-operation of many citizens of the United States. 
A proclamation, issued by the president, forbidding inter- 
ference in the affairs of Canada, together with the decided 
measures of the British authorities, had the effect intend- 
ed, and the attempt at insurrection was suppressed. 

20. What is said in relation to the battles fought in 1836 ? What took place 
!n October, 1837 ? What ftirther can yon say of Osceola ? Ans. He died aboat 
three months after, while at Fort Moaltrie. Give an account of the battle of 
Okeechobee. What were the consequences ? 

2 1 . Who succeeded Jackson as president? When was h« inaugurated f 

22. Give an account of the revolution in monetary affairs. 

23. Give an account of the insurrection in Canada. 

Note.— For an account of the Mormons, read topic 288* Appendix, p. 80.) 
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24. Harrison's and Tyler's Ad3iinistration8. — ^Van 
Buren's successor in office was William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the " hero of Tippecanoe and the Thames." The 
cabinet of the new president was judiciously chosen, and 
the people anticipated for him a successful administration ; 
"but, on the 4th of April, 1841, just one month after his 
inauguration, lie died ; and the vice-president, John Tyler, 
on taking the oath of office two days after, became presi- 
dent. (See App., p. 68, topic 69.) 

25. In 1842 serious difficulties occurred in Rhode 
Island, growing out of a movement to substitute a con- 
stitution extending the right of suffrage, in place of the 
charter granted by Charles H., in 1663, and which had 
been the " fundamental law of the land" the greater part 
of two centuries. The " suffrage party" attempted to 
effect the change without regard to existing laws, even 
resorting to force; but the legitimate power prevailed. 
A constitution, the one under which the state is now gov- 
erned, was soon after adopted. (See p. 31, ^ 44.) 

28. A proposition for the admission of Texas into the 
Union caused an excited discussion throughout the 
country during the closing months of Tyler's administra- 
tion. Those who objected to an increase of the slave- 
power in the government, opposed the proposition ; while 
those who favored such increase, advocated it. Three 
days before the expiration of his term of office, the presi- 
dent signed a bill for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. (Florida was admitted in 1845 : Iowa in 
1846.)* 

i4'. Who succeeded Van Buren In the presidency? When was Harrison 
insngnrated ? What ftirther can you state in relation to Harrison ? When wai 
Tyler inans^rated ? 

25. Give an acconnt of the "Dorr Rebellion" in Rhode Island. 

26. What pfoponitlon cansed excited discussion? How were the people di> 
Tided ? What did Tyler do on the 1 st of March ? 

26, 2t. Who succeeded Tyler In the presidency? When was Polk inaii- 
goimted f State how Texas was made a member of the Union. 

• See App., p. 74, topic 1«1, for Texas ; App., p. 68, topic 64, for Floilda ; and 
p. 191, 1 8, as well as App., p. 68, topic 78* for Iowa. 
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27. War with Mexico. — ^Polk's Administration.— 
Tyler's successor in office was James K. Polk, who was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1845. His adminis- 
tration continued during only one term, but it was an 
eventful one. On the 4th of July, 1845, the Legislature 
of Texas approved the " annexation bill" passed by the 
United States Congress, and, by this act of approval, 
Texas became one of the United States. 

J8. Texas had been 




a province of Mexico, 
but, in consequence 
of the arbitrary pol- 
icy of the Mexican 
rulers, the Texans re- 
volted, and, in 1836, 
set up a government 
of their own. The 
annexation of Texas 
to the United States 
led to a war with Mex- 
ico ; for Mexico still 
claimed Texas as a 
part of her own ter- 
ritory, and consid- 
ered the act of an- 
nexation a sufficient cause of war. (See Note, next page.) 
29. Events of 1846. — For the protection of the new 
state, Gen. Taylor proceeded, by order of President Polk, 



CAMPAIGN 

Scale 



as. What can you etate of the previous history of Texas ? To what did the 
annexation of Texas lead ? Why did Mexico feel injured ? 

Map Questions.— (Maps, pp. 14v^, 148.) Into what waters does the Rio 
Grande flow? The Nueces {nwa^-ses)^ What conflicting claims to territory were 
made? Am. The United States claimed the Rio Grande as their boundary, 
while the Mexicans asserted that the western limits of Texas never extended 
beyond the Nueces. Where is Corpus Christi? Point Isabel? Matamoras? 
Saltillo ? Monterey (Mexico) ? Monterey (California) ? Buena Vista ? Fort Brown ? 
Where was the battle of Palo Alto fought ? Of Resaca de la Palma ? Of Bracito? 
Of Sacramento ? Where is Tampico ? Leavenworth ? Santa Fe ? New Mexico f 
California ? Vera Croz 7 Jalapa f Pnebla ? City of Mexico 7 
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to the Rio Grande (r^-o grains! -da) ^ opposite Mat-a-mo'- 
ras, where he erected a fort, which was afterward named 
Fort Brown. Learning that the Mexicans were assem- 
bling troops at a point higher up the river, Taylor sent 
Capt. Thornton, with sixty-three dragoons, to reconnoi- 
tre. This little force was attacked on the 26th of April, 
1846, and, after a loss of sixteen men, was compelled to 
surrender. 

30. The Mexicans, in large force, having crossed the 
Rio Grande, for the purpose, as was supposed, of moving 
against Point Isabel, where the Americans had established 
a depot of supplies, Taylor marched to the relief of that 
place. After putting the Point in a good state of defence, 
he set out on his return to the river. 

31. His progress was disputed at Palo Alto {pah'-lo 
ahV-to) and Resaca de la Palma {ra-sah'-kah da lah paM- 
mah) by Gen. Arista {ah-rees'-tah) ; but, in both battles, 
the Mexicans were defeated with severe loss. In the first, 
fought on the 8th of May, the Mexicans numbered six 
thousand men, while the Americans consisted of but 
twenty-three hundred. The loss of the former exceeded 
five hundred. That of the latter was scarcely fifty, but 
among their mortally wounded was the brave Major 
Rinsc'-ffold. 

32. The battle of Resaca de la Palma took place on the 
following day. May 9th. The action was commenced on 
both sides by the artillery, but the Mexican guns, well 
aimed and rapidly discharged, were holding the Americana 
in check, when Capt. May was ordered to silence them. 
At the head of his dragoons he charged with great fury, 

29. What order did Polk f?end to Taylor V W hy was the order given ? Give 
An account of the misfortune to Tijornton. 

30. Why did the Mexicans cross the Rio Grande ? Taylor's movements 

3 1 . 32. Battle of Palo Alto. Battle of Resaca de la Palma. ^"'"*'"^- 

Note.— The United States, by the annexation of Texas, claimed the Wo 
Grande as their boundary, while the Mexicans maintained that the western 
limits of Texas never extended beyond the Nueces {noo^'-ceea); conseauentlv 
when Taylor crossed the latter river into the disputed territory, the advance 
was treated by the Mexicans as the actual commencement of hostilities. 
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killed or dispersed the gunners, and captured Gen. La 
Vega {lah vd'-gah), (Read Note 4, end of Section,) 

^: During the most of Taylor's absence from the fort 
on the Rio Grande, a period of nearly eight days, it had 
been subjected to a bombardment from the enemy's bat- 
teries at Matamoras. The garrison made a successful 
defence, though their heroic commander, Major Brown, 
was mortally wounded by the bursting of a shell. 

34. On the 18th of May, Taylor took possession of 
Matamoras, and in August he marched to attack Monterey 
{mon-td-rd')^ a city strong in its natural defences, and then 
garrisoned by ten thousand troops under Gen. Ampudia 
{am-poo'-de-ah). After a series of assaults, in which 
Generals Worth and Quitman rendered brilliant service, 
Monterey capitulated on the 24th of September, and 
Taylor agreed to an armistice. (Topic 216, Ap., p. 78.) 

35. Having received orders from Washington directing 
him to renew offensive operations, Taylor sent a division 
of his army, under Gen. Worth, to Saltillo (sdhlrteeX-yo). 
Here Worth was joined by Gen. Wool, who, with an 
army of three thousand men, had marched from San 
An-to'-ni-o, designing to penetrate Chihuahua {cJie-wah'- 
toah)^ but, after crossing the Rio Grande, had been or- 
dered to abandon the design. In November, Commodore 
Conner, commanding the American fleet in the Gulf of 
Mexico, captured Tampico {tam-pe'-ko), 

36. In an expedition which set out from Leavenworth, 
Gen. Kearny (A:ar'-ne)*entered Santa Fe and gained pos- 
session of the whole of New Mexico without opposition. 
After organizing a government, he left the main body of 

33. What, meanwhile, took place at Fort Brown ? 

34. What city did Taylor then take possession of? Agrainst what city did 
he afterward march ? Give an account of his success at Monterey. 

35.* Bv whom was Saltillo occupied? What march had Wool performed ? 
What did Wool do after his march ? What can you say of the capture of Tarn* 
ptco? 

36. Give an accoant of Kearny's rocceBsei. • Stephen W. Eeamy. 
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his army under CoL Don'-i-phan, and crossed the conti- 
nent to California. 

87. With less than a thousand men, Doniphan start- 
ing from Santa Fe, marched more tha^ a thousand 
miles, and arrived at Saltillo. During the march he 
fought two battles, and was victorious in both. The first . 
was at Bracito {brah-8t''td)y December 25th ; and the 
second was at the Sacramento {sak-rah-men'-to)^ February 
28th, 1847. 

38. Before the breaking out of the war, Captain Fi-e- 
mout' was sent to make western explorations. After suf- 
fering great hardships, he made hb way into California, 
then a department of Mexico. Learning that Gen. Cas'- 
tro, the governor of the province, was mustering a force 
to come against him, he took a position on a mountain 
peak, thirty miles east of Monterey, where, in March, 
1846, he built a fort and hoisted the American flag. But 
the governor made threats instead of attacks. 

39. Taking a northern route, Fremont passed through 
the valley of the Sacramento, but was overtaken by an 
order from Washington, directing him to protect the in- 
terests of the United States in California. Retracing his 
steps, he found Castro already marching against the 
American settlements on the Sacramento. The settlers 
flocked to his standard with such alacrity, that he soon 
found himself able to confront the Mexicans, whom he 
defeated in several skirmishes, and finally compelled to 
retreat toward the southern part of the province. 

40. On the 5th of July, 1846, California was declared 
to be independent. A few days later. Commodore Slote, 

87. Give an account of Doniphan's successes. 

88. On what expedition had Fremont been sent? Give an account of his 
first troubles in Cahfornia. 

39. Give an account of Fremonrs successes in California. 

40. What declaration was made by the American settlers in Califomiar 
What did Commodore Slote do ? What iUrther is eaid in relation to Slote, 
Stockton, Fremont, and Kearny T 
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commanding the Pacific fleet, having received informar 
tion that hostilities had commenced on the Rio Grande, 
took possession of Monterey. Toward the latter part of 
the month, Commodore Stockton superseded Slote in com- 
mand ; and, with Fremont's co-operation, in a few months 
gained possession of the whole of California. Kearny 
arrived and took part in the final battle, January 8th, 
1847. (See App., p. 66,- topic 55,) 

41. Events of 1847. — It having been decided by the 
authorities in Washington, that, in order to " conquer a 
peace," the Mexican capital would have to be menaced, 
Gen. Scott was sent to march through Mexico against 
the capital. This plan not only deprived Taylor of a 
large portion of his best troops, but it gave to Scott the 
chief command of the American forces, he being the 
senior officer. 

4?. Taylor's last engagement in Mexico was the battle 
of Buena Vista {bwd'-fiah vees'-tah), fought on the 23d of 
Feb., 1847. His force of less than five thousand men was 
attacked by one nearly four times as large, under Gen. Santa 
Anna ; but, after a contest which- lasted from morning till 
night, the Mexicans were driven in disorder from the field. 

4S. On the 9th of March, Scott landed his army of 
twelve thousand men near Vera Cruz, and, on the 2 2d, 
aided by the fleet, he opened so destructive a fire upon 
the city and the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa (saji whahn 
da ool-yo'-ah)^ that, on the 27th, both places were com- 
pelled to surrender. 

44i The march toward the interior was commenced on 
the 8th of April, but, at the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo 
{sarWo gor'<lo)^ Scott found Santa Anna prepared to resist 



41. What plan of action wai decided upon in Washington * How did this 
affect Tavlor ? 



42. Give an account of the hattle of Buena Vieta. - 
48. Give an account of Scott's success at Vera Cms. 
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hb advance. On the morning of the 1 8th, a daring assault 

was made upon the 
works of the enemy, 




and, bcfoi'e noon, 
the whole were in 
possession of the 
Americans. Besides 
losing their artillery, 
the Mexicans had 
one thousand of their 
number killed or 
wounded. 

45. On the next 
day the Americans 
entered Jalapa {hah- 
lah'-pah) ; further on 
they took, without 
opposition, the 
strong castle of Perote {pdrvo'-ta) ; and, on the 15th 
of May, they occupied the ancient and populous city of 
Puebla {poo-d'-blah). Here they halted nearly three 
months for re-enforcemeuts, and then resumed their 
march, reaching Ayotla (oh-yot'-laK)^ a town fifteen miles 
from the city of Mexico. 

46. Finding that the direct route thence was strongly 
fortified, and anxious to spare the lives of his men, Scott 
turned southward, and encamped at San Augustin (san 
fiw-gics-teen')^ about ten miles from the capital The ap- 
proaches to the city of Mexico thence were guarded by 



Map QUB8TION8.— How is Vera Cmz situated ? Wliat fort protects the city? 
On the national road from Vera Cmz to Mexico, what towns do you pasa 
through ? In what direction is the city of Mexico trom. San Augustin ? From 
San Antonio ? From Contreras f From Churubusco ? From Ctiapultepec ? 

44. Give an account of Scott's march to and success at Cerro Gordo. 

45. Give an account of Scott's unccQSS ttom Cerro Gordo to Ayotla. 

46. What route did Scott take trom Ayotla ? Why did he change hit route f 
Where did he encamp T How, thence, were the approaoheB to the dty oX Mexico 
guarded? 
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batteries at Contreras {con-tra -rai) and San Antonio, and 
by the strong forts of Churubusco {choo-roo-boos'-Jco) and 
Chapultepec (chah-pool'td-pek'), 

47. At sunrise, on the 20th of August, the Americans 
attacked Contreras, and, in less than twenty minutes, car- 
ried the batteries. They were also successful at San An* 
tonio. On the same day Churubusco was attacked : the 
defence was obstinate, and the conflict bloody, but, at 
length, the Mexicans were driven from the fort and com- 
pelled to flee. 

48. At the request of Santa Anna, an armistice was 
granted, during which Scott endeavored to bring about 
a peace ; but finding that the Mexican commander was 
violating the truce by strengthening his defences, he or- 
dered Gen. Worth to storm the Molino del Rey {mo-le'- 
no del ra)^ an outer defence of Chapultepec. The attack 
was made on the 8th of September, and, although the 
Mexicans defended themselves desperately, inflicting a 
loss of riix hundred upon their assailants, they were driven 
from their position. 

49. Chapultepec itself, a strongly fortified castle, situ- 
ated on a lofty hill, was yet to be taken before the capital 
could be reached. Batteries were erected to bear upon 
it: from these a fire was opened which made breaches 
through the stone wall defences, and, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, the place was carried by assault. During the 
night Santa Anna and his army fled from the capital, and, 
on the following morning, September 14th, Scott made a 
triumphant entry into it. (Read Note 5, end of Section.) 

50. The Mexicans, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the garrison which Scott had left at Puebla, laid siege 

47. What three successes did the Americans have in one day ? 

48. What request did Santa Anna make ? How did Scott endeavor to im- 
prove the armistice ? Why did he order Worth to make an attack ? Give an 
ftccoont of Worth's success. _ ,, ...^ . 

491 Give an account of the success against Chapultepec. What were the 
immediate consequences of the victory 1 
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to the place ; and Santa Anna, after his flight from the 
capital, joined the besiegers. Learning, however, that 
recruits were on their inarch to re-enforce Scott, he at- 
tacked them, but, as usual, met with defeat, and the siege 
of Puebla was i-aised. (App., p. 73, topic 156.) 

51. On the 2d of February, 1848, a treaty of peace 
was signed, by which all the terntory north of the 
Rio Grande, together with the whole of New Mexico 
and California, was relinquished to the United States. 
On the part of the United States, it was agreed that 
$15,000,000 should be paid for the territory acquired, and 
that debts due from Mexico to American citizens, amount- 
ing to $3,000,000, should be assumed. Peace was pro- 
claimed by President Polk, on the 4th of July, 1848.* 

52. Taylor's and Fillmore's Administrations. — 
Polk's successor in the presidency was Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor, the hero who had achieved such brilliant victories in 
the war with Mexico. His inauguration took place on 
the 5th of March, 1849, the 4th being Sunday. 

53. During the early part of 1848, gold began to be 
found in California in large quantities. The news at once 
spread with wonderful rapidity, and thousands of emi-- 
grants from all parts of the world rushed thither. So 
rapidly did the territory become populated, that in the 
fall of 1849, there was a sufficient number of settlers there 
to constitute a state; and an application for admission 
into the Union was consequently made. (P. 193, 1" 13.) 

54. As the constitution which California had adopted 

50. What took place at Puebla ? Of Santa Anna's laj«t defeat. 

61. How was the war brought to a close? What territory did the United 
States acquire? What did the United States agree to do in return? What 
States were added to the Union during Polk's administration? Ana, Texas. 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

52. Who, next after Polk, was president? When was he inaugurated ? 

53. What excitement, with regard to California, soon broke out? What is 
said of the growth of California ? What application to Congress was made by 
the Californlans ? 

* The treaty w^ made by commissioners who met at Gnadalonpe Hidalgo 
(gtffOh-dah-loo'-pd he-doM-go), a small town about four miles from the City <rf 
Mexico ; but the boundary between the two countries soon became a subject ot 
dispute, which was not settled till 1858, when the United States purchased the 
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excluded slavery from her territory, a violent dispute com- 
menced in Congress, and throughout the United States, 
which continued several months, the friends of the slave- 
power opposing the admission of California as a free state. 
Before the dispute was settled. Gen. Taylor died, after an 
administration of only one year, four months, and four 
days ; and the vice-president, Millard Fillmore, thereupon, 
became president. (See App., p. 74, topic 163.) 

55. Other questions, growing out of the subject of sla- 
very, having been introduced into Congress, five acts were 
passed in conformity with the spirit of a compromise of- 
fered by Henry Clay. These provided for the admission 
of California as a free state ; the organization of territo- 
rial governments for New Mexico and Utah {yoo'-tah)^ 
without mention of slavery; the establishment of the 
boundary of Texas ; the abolition of the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia ; and the surrender to their mastere 
of slaves escaping to free states — this last bill being known 
as the " Fugitive Slave Law." (App., p. 64, topic 32.) 

56. Pierce's Administration. — ^During the administra- 
tion of Kranklin Pierce, who succeeded to the presidency 
on the 4th of March, 1853, the controversy between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections of the Union 
was renewed, the one being in fevor of and the other op- 
posed to the extension of slavery into the territories of the 
United States. 

57. This fresh outbreak had its origin mainly with Con- 
gress, in the introduction there of what is known as the 
" Kansas-Nebraska Bill." By the " Missouri Compromise 

54. What dispute of national importance soon occurred ? What loss did the 
nation sustain at that time ? Who, then, became president f 

55. Give a full account of what was done before California gained admission 
to the Union ? Now, repeat the provisions of the live acts. By what name 
was Mr. Clay's bill known ? Ans. The Omnibus Bill. 

56. Who succeeded Fillmore in the presidency? When was Pierce inao- 
gnrated ? How did the slavery question in another shape appear ? 

57. Origin of the new oaioreak f Give the history of toe trouble. 

MesiUa Valleir, or, as it is called, the Oadaden Purchase, fbr $10,000,000, <}eneral 
Gadsden haviDg been the agent of tke United States Goyemment in the n«ro- 
tiMion. a -• 
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Bill,** passed in 1820, slavery was prohibited in all th^ 
territory bought of France, north of the southern bound- 
ary of Missouri — Missouri excepted. By the " Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill," which Congress passed in 1854, this pro- 
hibition was repealed, and the two territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska were duly organized. (See p. 136, % 0.) 

58. No sooner had the bill passed than emigrants fronk 
both sections of the Union began to pour into Kansas, 
those from the North being determined to make it a free 
state, while those from the South were equally resolved 
the other way ; and with such undue zeal was the strife 
carried on, that frequent collisions took place, in which 
blood was sometimes shed. 

59. As the time for the next presidential election ap- 
proached, three candidates were put in nomination. James 
Buchanan was the choice of the Democratic party ; Mil- 
lard Fillmore, of the American; and John C. Fremont, 
of the organization opposed to the extension of slavery, 
known as the Republican party. After an exciting can- 
vass, during which the repeal of the "Compromise of 
1820," the troubles in Kansas, and the "Fugitive Slave 
Law," entered largely into the subjects of discussion^ 
Buchanan was elected. (See p. 163^ % 23.) 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1817. James Monroe was inaugurated president March 4 

Mississippi was admitted into tlie Union Dec. 1(X 

The Seminoles commenced depredations. 

1818. Jackson went against the Seminoles March. 

IHinois was admitted into the Union Dec. 3. 

1819. Alabama was admitted into the Union Dec. 14 

1820. Maine was admitted into the Union March 15. 

58. Giv« an acconnt of the strife that followed. 

59. What candidates were nominated to tncceed Pierce? Give an acooont 
of the canvass. What was the result of the election r 

For an Moonnt of the BM$h to OaHfirmiafor Qotd^ road Note 6, end of Seotloa. 
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1820. The " Missouri Compromise Bill" was passed March 3. 

1821. Spain surrendered Florida to the United States July 1. 

Missouri was admitted into the Union Aug. 30. 

1824 Lafayette visited the United States Aug. 15: 

1825. John Quincy Adams was inaugurated president. . . March 4. 

1826. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died. July 4. 

1829. Andrew Jackson was inaugurated president March 4. 

1832. The Black Hawk War occun-ed. 

South Carolina declared the doctrine of Nullification. Nov. 24 

1835. The war with the Semhioles commenced Dec. 28. 

Seminoles massacred Thompson's and Dade's party. .Dec. 28. 

1836. Arkansas was admitted into the Union June 15. 

1837. Michigan was admitted into the Union Jan. 26. 

Martin Van Buren was inaugurated president March 4 

Taylor defeated the Indians at Okeechobee Dec. 25. 

1841. William Henry Harrison was inaugurated president. March 4 

The death of President Harrison occurred April 4 

John Tyler was inaugurated president April 6. 

1842. The war with the Seminoles terminated. 

The Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island occurred. 

1845. Tyler signed the bill for the annexation of Texas.. .March 1. 

Florida was admitted into the Union March 3. 

James K. Polk was inaugurated president March 4 

Texas was admitted into the Union Dec. 29. 

1846. The Mexicans captured Thornton's party April 26. 

The Mexicans bombarded Fort Brown May. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto May 8. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Resaca de la Palma. .May 9. 
Congress declared '* war existed by the act of Mexico".May 11. 
Taylor crossed the Rio Grande and took Matamoras.May 18. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Monterey Sept. 24 

Doniphan defeated the Mexicans at Bi-acito Dec. 25. 

Iowa was admitted into the Union Dec. 28. 

1847 Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Buena Vista Feb. 23. 

Doniphan defeated the Mexicans at Sacramento Feb. 28. 

The Mexicans surrendered Vera Cniz to Scott. . . . March 27. 

Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo April 18. 

Scott took Contreras and Churubusco Aug. 20. 

The Americans were victorious at Molino Del Rey.. Sept. 8. 
The Americans were victorious at Chapultepec. . . . Sept 13. 
Bcott entered the city of Mexico. Sept 14 

7* 
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1848. A treaty was made between the U. S. and Mexico. . . Feb. % 
Wisconsin was admitted into the Union May 29. 

1849. Zachaiy Taylor was inaugurated president March 5. 

1850. The death of President Taylor occurred July 9. 

Millard Fillmore was inaugurated president July 10» 

California was admitted into the Union Sept 9. 

.1853. Franklin Pierce was inaugurated president March 4 

1854. Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill.. ....... May 31 



PRINCIPAL BATTLES OP THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
(The AsMricani were Bucceesfal in ererj battle.) 



DATB8. 


BATTLES. 


COXMANDBRS. 


rOBCSS SHOAGSD. 


American. 


Mexican. 


Amer'n 


Mex'n 


1846. 

May 8, 
Mayo, 
Sept. 24, 
Dec.«r 
1847. 
Feb. 28, 
Feb. 28. 
March 27, 
April 18, 

Aug. 20, ] 

Sept 8, 
Sept. 13, 
Oct.O, 


Palo Alto 

Refaca de la Palira 
Monterey 


Tavlor .... 
Taylor.... 

Taylor 

Doniphan.. 


Arista 


2,800 

2,200 

(kCOO 

600 


6,000 
5,000 
10,000 
1,200 


Arbta 


Amimdia 

De Leon 


Bracito 




Buena Vista 

Sacramento 

Veracruz 

Oerro Gordo 

Contrcras 

Churubusco 

Molino del Rey... 

Chapultepec 

Iluamantla 


Taylor 

Doniphan.. 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

Worth 

Scott 

Lane 


Santa Anna.... 
Trias 


4,700 
UOO 
12.000 
8..500 
4,000 
8,000 
8.500 
7,200 
600 


17,000 
4.000 
6,000 
12.000 
7,000 
25,000 
14,000 
25,000 
1,000 


Morales 

Santa Anna.. . . 

Valencia 

Santa Anna.... 

Alvarez 

Bravo 


Santa Anna.... 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PASS 

1. Name three important events of 1817 168 

2. What events happened at Pensacola ? 127, 128, 185 

8. Give the history of Florida. 11, 12, 18, 14, 68, 96, 197, 1S8, 186, 168 

4. What history can yon give of the State of Mississippi ? 135, 186 

6. Give the early history of Dlinois 186 

6. Give the early history of Alabama 186 

7. Give the early history of Maine 27, S3, 136 

8. State what yoo can of the early liistory of Missouri 110, 186 

9. Give the particulars in relation to the admission of Missouri 186 

10. State all you can in relation to the ''Monroe Doctrine^* 186 

U. Give an account of Lafayette 78,80,96,97,187 

12. How was John Qoincy Adams elected president ?...... 187 

13. What presidents have been elected by tiieHoafler 109,187 
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FAOB 

14. Which three ex-preeidents died on the 4th of Jaly ? . . . . (See note also.) 181 

15. Name ten Important events from 1818 to 1896. 163,168 

16. What can you state of the tariflf lawof 1828? 187 

17. Which of the presidents served each two terms? (Soe Table, end of history.) 

18. Qive the history of the United States Banks 106,180,138 

19. Give an account of the Black Hawk War 188 

SO. Give the history of the " South Carolina Nullification" 137, 188, 189 

81. Give the history of the troubles with the Seminoles 136, 189, 140 

22. Name seven events of Jackson^s administration. 186, 153 

28. Write an account of Jackson 121,128,135,138,139,140 

2i. Name three events tliat occurred in Van Bnren^s term 140 

S5. Give an account of the battle of Okeechobee 140 

96. What distress was produced in monetary afiQiirs ? 140 

S7. What account can you give of the Canadian Bebellion? 140 

88. Give an account of Harrison 114, 118, 119, 120, 141 

89. Name in order the events firom 1836 to 1845 168 

80. Give the history of Bhode Island 31,33,68,74,79,86,87,141 

81. Name four important events of 1845 153 

82. What dispute was there in relation toTexas? 141 

88. What was the cause of the war with Mexico ? 148 

84. Name, in order, nine important events of 1846 168 

85. Give the history of Fort Brown 148,144,145 

86. Give a fhll account of the battle of Palo Alto ...144,154 

87. Give an account of the battle of Besaca de la Palma 144, 145, 154 

88. What city did Taylor soon after get possession of? 146 

89. What were Taylor^s other successes during 1846 ? 146 

40. What did General Wool accomplish during the war ? 145 

41. What service did Com. Conner render during the war ? 145, 147 

42. What service did General Kearny render during the war ? 145, 147 

48. Give a fhll account of Doniphan's expedition ^ 146, 146, 154 

44. Give an account of Fremont's movements and successes 146, 147 

45. What did Com. Slote accomplish? 146,147 

46. What plan " to conquer a peace" was decided upon ? 147 

47. Give an account of Taylor's successes during 1847 147, 154 

48. Of Scott's success against Vera Cruz and its fortress 147 

49. Of his march to and success at Cerro Gordo 147, 148 

60. Of his march from Cerro Gordo to Ayotla 148 

61. Of his march from Ayotla to San Augustln 148 

62. Of his march and successes during August, 1847 148, 149 

63. What can you state of the armistice granted by Scott ? 149 

tA. Give an account of the conflict at the Molino del Key 149 

65. Of fhrther operations and Scott's final success 149 

66. Give an account of the siege of Puebla 149, 150 

67. What were the closing acts of the war? 150 

68. Name eight important events of 1847 158 

69. Write an account of General Taylor 140, 143, 144, 146-160 

60. Give the early history of California 150, 151 

61. Give the history of the '' Kansas-Nebraska BUI" 151, 152 

62. State what you can of Kansas 110,151,162,157 

68. Name eight events that ooeoired from 1848 to 1854 164 
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1. Tlie Execution of Arbatl&not and AmbHster (p. 135, f S^. 
•~** Such was the tragedy enacted at St. Mark's, in the year of our Lord, 1818." 
The executions produced intense indignation in England, where they ** subse« 
quently became the subject of parliamentary inquiry. Commentaries that might 
have been anticipated were made in debate. Out of doors, excitement seemed 
to rise higher and higher. Stocks experienced a slight fall, under an apprehen- 
sion of war vrith the United States. The newspapers kept up their fire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to angry 
declamation; they fiercely denounced the government of the United States; and 
tjrrant, ruffian, murderer, were among the epithets applied to the commanding 
generaL Jackson was exhibited in placards through the streets of London. 
The journals, without any distinction of party, swelled the general chorus. 
But in the midst of this din of passion the ministry stood firm. At a later day 
of my mission. Lord Gastlereagh said to me that a war might have been pro- 
duced on this occasion, * if the ministry had but held up a finger.' On so slender a 
thread do public afTairs sometimes hang I"— Bush's Residence at the Court of London, 

2. John l^aincy Adams (p. 137).— "Though Mr. Adams did not live 
1^ many years as long as his father, yet he was a man of remarkably robust frame 
and excellent constitution. A lady, when he was first made President, com- 
plained to a member of Congress, that she could not see the chief magistrate. 

* Madam,' said he, * you have only to go down to the Potomac bridge any morn- 
ing about day-light, and you may see him swimming in the river.' Aft«r Mr. 
Adams was seventy years of age, that continued to be his habit; and, it was 
said, he often swam across the Potomac where it is more than a mile wide." 
Shortly after the close of his presidential term, he was elected to Congress from 
his native State (Massachusetts), and held the position, through repeated elections, 
till his death. '* On the 2lst of February, 1848, while in attendance as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, he underwent his death-stroke in attempt- 
ing to give utteruice to an emotion. He sunk forward in his seat senseless, in 
a fit of mortal paralysis. A crowd of members rushed to his help, and he was 
lifted up and borne off through the middle aisle of the House, and taken into 
the Speaker's room. Almost inanimate, he is said to have uttered the few words, 

* This is the last of earth.' If he could have expired when, as well as where, 
he wished, it would have been the next day, the 22d of February, the anniver- 
sary of "Washington's birthday, instead of living till the evening of the 23d." — 
IngersoU's Second War with Great Britain. 

3. liafayeUe, tlie Gaes( of tbe Nation (p. 137, t 8).— "His recep- 
tion at New York was sublime and brilliant in the extreme. From New York he 
proceeded on a tour throughout the United States. Everywhere he was received 
and honored as * Vie Nation's Guest.* For more than a year his journey was a 
complete pageant. The i)eople appeared delirious with joy, and with anxiety to 
hail him, grasp him by the hand, and shower attentions and honors upon him. 
The gratitude and love of all persons, of every age, sex, and condition, seemed 
hardly to be restrained within bounds of propriety. As he passed through the 
country, every city, village, and hamlet poured but its inhabitants en masse to 
meet him. Celebrations, processions, dinners, illuminations, bon-flres, parties, 
balls, serenades, and rejoicings of every description, attended his way, from the 
moment he set foot on the American soil, until his embarkation to return to his 
native France. In June, 1825, he visited Boston; and, on the 17th day of that 
month, it being the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, he participated in 
'the ceremony of laying the comer-stone of the monument of that event, on 

Bunker (Breed's) Hill. Daniel Webster was the orator of the day A new 

frigate, the Brandywine, named in honor of the gallant exploits of Lafayette at 
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toe battle of Brandywine, was provided by Congreas to convey him to France. It 
was deemed appropriate that he should take final leave of the nation at the seat 
of Government in Washington. Multitudes of citizens and strangers assembled 
in tbe President's house, where an address was made by the President, to which 
Ijafayette made a fitting and feeling response. A& the last sentence of the iltre- 
well was pronounced, La&yette advanced and took President Adams in his arms, 
while tears poured down his venerable cheeks." — W. H. Seward's Life qf J. Q. 
Adams. 

4. T1i.e mexlcaii Battery Captured by Captain may (p. 144, 
^ 32). — •• The battle had lasted some two hours with great fury on both sides, 
and many heroic deeds had been done, when it became evident that victory could 
not be completed by the Americana without capturing the enemy's batteries. 
€teneral Taylor sent for Captain May, and told him he must take that battery 
with his squadron of dragoons, if he lost every "man. May instantly placed him- 
self at the head of his men, and setting off at Aili speed, with cheers and shouts, 
dashed into the defile, where he was greeted with a discharge of grape and 
boUets which nearly annihilated his first and second platoons; but he was seen, 
nnhurt, darting like lightning through this murderous haii-storm, and in a 
second he and his men drove away or cut to pieces the artillerists. The speed of 
hia horses was so great, however, that they passed over the battery, and were 
halted in its rear. There, turning, he charged back, and was just in time to 
rescue a Mexican general officer, who would not leave his guns, and was parry- 
ing the strokes of one of the dragoons. The officer handed his sword to May, 
announced himself as General La Vega, and gave his parole."— Frost's History of 
America, 

5* Scott's MarcU tbronisli mexico (p. 147-160).— "There are but 
two pchssages in modern history which present parallels to the march of Scott 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. These are the first conquest of Mexico 
by Cortez, and the other is the campaign of Napoleon in Egypt. Each of these 
has a strong resemblance to the sdcond conquest of Mexico by Scott Is there 
one who delightfi in the sound of glorious victory, and wUl not say that Scott's 
'*rictories were complete, and his actions honorable ? Is there one whose hieart is 
pained with every sound of war, and will not say that he performed the painful 
duties of war with the strictest regard to the claims of humanity, and with the 
utmost solicitude for the return of peace ? "—MaruJUld's Life of Scott. 

6. Tbe Rasli for Gold (p. 150, IT 63).—*' An ageut of the United States 
Government, who visited California about three months alter the first discovery 
of gold there, reported that, ' San Francisco was deserted of nearly all its male 
inhabitants, and even females were very scarce. The ngiills in the vicinity were 
idle, the fields were open to cattle, the houserfi were vacant, and the farms going 
to waste. At Sutter's, where the discovery was made, there was much life and 
bustle. Flour was selling at thirty-six dollars a barrel (it sold afterwards at a 
hundred), and Captain Sutter was carefully gathering his crop of wheat, eeti- 
mated at forty thousand bushels. The Captain had two mechanics in his employ, 
to each of whom he gave ten dollars a day. A two-story house, within the fort, 
was rented as a hotel at five hundred dollars a month. At a place about twenty- 
five miles up the American fork of the Sacramento river, there was a mining 
camp in full operation. Canvas tents and arbors of bushes covered the hill-side. 
There was a store, and several shanties were used as boarding-houses. The sun 
poured down its rays with intense heat upon two hundred miners working lor 
gold, some using tin pans, some baskets, ftnd aome rude cndlea.' '*"^TuthiU's Hit* 
Utry of California. 
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SECTION- VIII, 

Mom the beginning of Buchanan's Administration in 
1857, to the present time. 

1. The Great Civil War.— Buchanan's Administr^^ 
TiON. — The inauguration of Buchanan took place on the 
4th of March, 1857. During his administration of four 
yeara, three states— all free — were added to the Union. 
Minnesota was admitted in 1858 ; Oregon, in 1859 ; and 
Kansas, in 1861. (Note, p. 157, p. 192, and^App., p. 72.) 

2. The slavery question continued to be the prominent 
topic of discussion ; and an event, which occuiTed in the 
fall of 1859, and which created intense excitement 
throughout the country, not only gave increased impulse 
to the discussion, but greatly aggravated the feeling then 
prevailing at the South against the North. This was 
** John Brown's Raid." (Read topic 217, App., p. 78.) 

3. Brown's object was the liberation of slaves. With 
that in view, he and twenty-one associates seized the ar- 
senal at Harper's Ferry, for the purpose of making it 
a rendezvous ; but the movement was a total failure. 
Those engaged in it were overpowered by state and na- 
tional troops, thirteen of their number were killed, two es- 
caped, and the rest, including Brown, were tried and hung. 

4« As Buchanan's term of office drew toward its close, 

1 • When was Buchanan inaugurated ? What states were added to the Union f 
2« What subject continued tu be generally discussed? 
2) 3. Qive an account of John Brown's raid. 

4. What is said of the presidential canvass of 1860 1 Wtiat was the result ? 

Note. — " How far Louisiana extended westward when It wasceded by France 
to Spain, history offers no means of determining. • * • In the absence of all 
llf^ht on the subject Arom history, we are forced to regard the boundaries indi- 
tated by nature, namely, the highlands separating the waters of the Mississippi 
from those flowing into the Paciflc or the Califoruian Gulf, as the true western 
boundaries of the Louisiana ceded to the United States by France in 1803."— 
Chtenhow'8 History of Oregon and California. 

Durinor the negotiations for the cession of Florida, in 1818, " Don Onis, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, offered to agree to the Sabine and a dne north 
iine to the Missouri, and the course of that river to its head. The American 
Claim to extend to the Paciflc he pronounced a novBlty now heard of for the first 
iime."^£mr^'8 U. & 
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no less than four candidates were nominated to succeed 
him. After an exciting canvass, in which the slavery 
question was the all-absorbing one^ the election resulted 
in favor of Abraham Lincoln, the candidate of the Re- 
publican party. 

5. When it became known that the party opposed to 
the further extension of slavery had been successful, and 
that Lincoln would be the next president, public meetings 
were held in South Carolina to bring about a secession 
of that state from the Union ; and, on the 20th of De- 
cember, I860, an ordinance of secession was passed by a 
state convention held in Charleston, (p. 139, T 16.) 

6. Six days after, Major Anderson, commanding at 
Fort Moultrie, withdrew his force of but eighty men from 
that fort, and established himself at Fort Sumter, a place 
of greater security. This being regarded by the South 
Carolinians as a hostile act, they at once seized the cus- 
tom-house at Charleston, as well as other property be- 
longing to the general government, and began to make 
preparations to drive Anderson from his new position. 

" 7. Events of 1861.— The steamer. Star of the West, 
sent from New York with supplies and re-enforcements 
for Fort Sumter, arrived off Charleston, January 10th, 
1861; but, being fired upon by batteries which had 
been erected and manned by authority of South Caro- 
lina, she was compelled to put back. During this 
month, January, five of the slave states,— Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana,— following the 
lead of South Carolina, passed secession ordinances; and 
on the 1st of February, Texas did the same. 

6. WhatimmecViate effect did the election have in South Carolina ? What 

action ;va* taken by a Btate ^'\y^«"' *«" J^^^^ake ? What were the immediate 

confeq^nresTfTe^m^^^^^^^ (^^P'P-^> ^°^' 

^"t'whatplanfortherelief of Fort Sumter dWthe Conf^dem^^l^J^^/ 
Which states passed secession ordinances in January, 1861 ? WUicn siaie loi 



lowed next f 
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8. On the 4th of February, a congress, composed of 
delegates from all these states, except Texas, met at 
Montgomery; and, four days after, organized a gov- 
ernment by the adoption of a "Provisional Constitu- 
tion," assuming the title of the " Confederate States of 
America." On the 9th, this congress elected Jefferson 
Davis " President of the Confederacy ; " and, on the 18 th, 
Texas being then represented, he was duly inaugurated. 

9. Forts, arsenals, navy-yards, custom-houses, and 
other property belonging to the general government, 
within the boundaries of the Confederate stateSjWere seized 
by state authority for the Confederacy. Fort Pickens, 
near Pensacola, which had been saved by Lieutenant Slem- 
mer, with Fort Sumter, and the foils at the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida, alone remained in the possession of the 
United States. 

10. Lincoln's Administration. — In this distracted and 
sad condition were the affairs of the country when Lin- 
coln, on the 4th of March, 1861, entered upon the office 
of president. His inauguration took place " amid a 
greater display of military force than had ever before 
been witnessed on such an occasion." 

11. The president, in his inaugural address, announced 
that he had "no purpose to interfere with the institution 
of slavery" where it existed; further stating that, in his 
opinion, he had " no right to do so." But this assurance 
had no effect whatever upon the Southern leaders. Re- 

* garding their duty to the general government as second- 
ary to the obligation they owed to their respective states. 



8. Sfate what took place at Montgomery, in February. HowIsMontgomenr 
•itnated? (Map. p. 120.) » j' j b j 

9. What is said of the seizure of fort?. Ac? Of Lieutenant Sleramer? 
Where is Pensacola ? (Map, p. 130.) Fort Pickens ? 

i?* S*^®" ^*^ Lincoln Inaiijjnrated ? What Is said of the occasion ? 

II; What annonncenient did Lincoln make ? What did he farther state? 
What Is said of the effect produced ? How did the Sonthern leaders regard their 
duty t What military preparations did they make ? 
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they organized an army, and ordered Gen. Beauregard 
{bo'-re-ffard) to reduce Fort Sumter. 

12. Accordingly, on the morning of the 12th of April, 
the first shot was fired upon the fort. After a bombard- 
ment of thirty-four hours, the defence being but feeble 
in consequence of the smallness of the garrison and the 
poor supply of ammunition, Anderson was compelled to 
capitulate. On the following day, April 14th, h^ de- 
parted with his command, and sailed for New York. 

13. The news of this event produced an almost uncon- 
trollable excitement throughout the country ; and the 
president's proclamation, issued on the 15th, calling for 
troops, was responded to at once by all the free states. A 
Massachusetts regiment, while on its way to defend the 
national capital, was attacked, April 19th, in the streets 
of Baltimore, by a mob of Southern sympathizer. Two 
of the soldiers were killed, and a number wounded. 

14. Lincoln's proclamation was followed^ two days 
after, by one from Davis, offering letters of marque and 
reprisal to all persons, who, in private armed vessels, 
would prey upon the commerce of the United States. 
This was followed, April 19th, by another proclamation 
from Lincoln, declaring the ports of the Confederate states 
in a state of blockade. 

15* With the exception of Delaware, not one of the 
slave states aiTayed itself promptly and decidedly on 
the side of the Union. Before June, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, passed secession ordi- 
nances, Virginians seized the armory at Harper's Ferry 

12. Give an acconnt of the bombardment of Fort Snmter. 

13. What effect did the news produce? What call did President Lincoln 
make ? How was the call responded to ? Give an account of the attack upon 
the Massachusetts regiment. What event took place just eighty-six years be- 
fore ? (p. 69.) 

1 4. What proclamation did Da^^9 put forth ? By what action, on the part ol 
Lincoln, was Davis's proclamation followed ? 

1 5. Which states nesides those already named pasied seeMiliHi ordlzumees f 
What seizures did the Vii^g^ians make f 
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and the navy-yard at Norfolk, both places having been 
abandoned by the Union officers in charge after a large 
part of the property contained therein had been destroyed. 

16. It can hardly be said that the national government 
made any offensive movement before the 24th of May. 
Then Gen. Scott, commanding the 
Union ai-my, sent troops into Vir- 
ginia ; and Arlington Heights, oppo- 
site Washington, as well as the town 
of Alexandna, were occupied. Some 
days after, June 10th, a force, sent 
by Gen. Butler, commanding at For- 
tress Monroe, was severely repulsed 
in an attack upon the Confederate 
works at Big Bethel. 

17. Tlie Confederate army, to the number of about one 
hundred thousand men, occupied a line through Virginia, 
from Harper's Ferry to Norfolk; their strongest position 
being on the road from Washington 
to Richmond, at a place called Ma- 
nassas Junction. Richmond was 
then the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy, the transfer from 
Montgomery having been decided 
upon in May. 

18. About the middle of July, a 
large army, commanded by Gen. 
McDowell, marched to attack the Confederates, under 




Map Questions.— (Map, p. 156.) How is Baltimore situated? Norfolk? 
Harper's Ferry? Washington? Alexandria? Fortress Monroe? Bie Bethel? 
Bichmond? Where is Manassas Junction? Arlington Heights ? Bull Run? Ed- 
ward's Ferry? Cedar Mt.? Ball's Bluff? ,„ . ^, ^ , 

1 6. What movements were made on the S84th of May ? Give an account of 
the Battle of Big Bethel. ., . ..r,r^ . «, i. .■ 

1 7. What line of defence did the Confederatef occapy ? What was Richmond 

1 8. When did the battle of Centreville occur ? How is Centrevilli aituated? 
(Map, p. 156.) Giye an accoont of the battle of Boll Ran. 
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Beauregard, at Manassas Junction. On the 18th a conflict 
took place near Centreville. On the 21st occurred the 
battle of Bull Run, a desperate conflict, in which more 
than forty thousand men were engaged. At length the 
Confederates, being largely re-enforced, prevailed; and the 
Union troops, panic-stricken, fled in disorder toward 
Washington. The Union loss reached nearly three thou- 
sand men, while that of the Confederates did not much 
exceed half that number. 

-i 19. On the following day, July 22d, Gen. McClellan 
was called to take command of the forces around Wash- 
ington, known as the Army of the Potomac. He had just 
closed with credit a campaign in West Virginia, during 
which the Confederates were routed at Philippi {fi-lip'-pi), 
Rich Mountain, and other places. Congress, which com- 
menced an extra session on the 4th of July, appropriated 
five hundred million dollai*8 for carrying on the war, 
and voted to raise five hundred thousand troops. 

20. In the mean time efforts had been made by the Se- 
cessionists to take Missouri out of the Union. In this, 
however, they failed, mainly through the prompt action 
of Gen. Lyon, who captured their camp near St. Louis, 
defeated them at Boone ville on the 17th of June, and 
thus frustrated the designs of the disloyal governor. 

21. On the 5th of July a division of his troops, under 
Col. (afterward Gen.) Sigel (se'-get), made a gallant fight 
at Carthage; but on the 10th of August, having been 
confronted by a vastly superior force, and fearing that a 
retrograde movement would be fatal to the cause, Lyon 



19. To what position was McClellan called ? What can yon state of hit 
previoas saccesses ? What was done by Congress ? 

Map Questions.— (p. 163.) Where is St. Louis ? Booneville ? Carthage ? 
Wilson's Creelc? Springfield? Belmont? New Orleans? Cairo? Lexington? 

20. What had been the aim of secessionists in Missonri ? What snccesses 
did Gen. Lyon have at St. Louis ? At Booneville ? 

21 . What account can you give of the battle of Carthage f Of the battle ef 
Wilson's Creek or Springfield f 
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made an unsuccessful attack upon the Confederate forca 
at Wilson's Creek, near Springfield, and was killed. 

22. In a little more than a month afterward, Col. Mul- 
ligan, commanding twenty-five hundred men at Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, was attacked by a Confederate force at 
least five times as large, and, after a contest of four days, 
was compelled to surrender, September 20th. 

23. Gen. Fremont, then in command of the Western 
Department, left St. Louis for Jefferson City, and thence 
marched against Price, who was retreating in a southerly 
direction. The pursuit was continued only as far as 
Springfield, when Fremont, in compliance with orders, 
turned the command over to Gen. Hunter, who held it 
until the arrival of Gen. Halleck. (See p. 146, T 40.) 

24. In October, Gen. Stone was in command of a large 
Union force on the Potomac, in Maryland. A division 
of this force, having crossed the river to Ball's BluiFto 
make a reconnoissance, was disastrously defeated, on the 
2l8t, and its commander. Col. Baker, killed. In an attack 
upon the Confederate works at Belmont, Missouri, Nov. 
7th, Gen. Grant was at first successful, but the enemy 
having been re-enforced, he retired to his boats. 

' 25. Two coast expeditions — one to North Carolina, and 
the other to South Carolina — were completely successful. 
In the first, Com. Stringham {string' -am) and Gen. But- 
ler, commanding a naval and military force, captured the 
Confederate forts at Hatteras Inlet. In the second. Com. 
Du-pont', with a fleet of about fifty vessels, captured the 



22. Give an account of the battle of Lexington. 

23. Who, at the time, was in the chief command of the Union forces at the 
West. Give an account of the pursuit made by Fremont. Who superseded 
Fremont in the command ? Who succeeded Hunter ? 

24. Where was Gen. Stone in command ? Give an account of the disaster 
at Ball's Bluff. By what name is the battle of BalVs Bluff also known ? Ans, 
Edwards* Ferry. Give an account of the battle of Belmont ? 

25. Give an account of the expedition against the' forts at Hatteras Inlet. 
Give an account of the expedition against the forti at Fort Royal hturbor. What 
change in commanders was made f 
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forts at Port Royal entrance. In the mean time, Gen. 
Scott, in consequence of physical infirmities, resigned the 
command of the army of the United States, and McClellan 
was appointed in his place. (App., p. 73, topic 166.) 

2S. On the sea an event occurred in November, which 
produced great excitement both in the United States and 
Great Britain. Capt. Wilkes (wilks)^ in command of the 
frigate San Jacinto {sanja-sin'-to), intercepted an English 
steamer, and took from her Messrs. Mason and Sli-dell', 
Confederate commissioners to Europe ; but as the seizure 
was contrary to the rights of neutral vessels, and the 
British government resented the act, the two prisoners 
were given up. 

27- This affair tended to make still less amicable the 
relations which, at the time, existed between the United 
States and England ; for before the last of the States that 
passed secession ordinances had joined the Confederacy, 
Queen Victoria (May 18th) acknowledged the South as a 
belligerent power; and France, soon after, did the same. 
^ 28. The Confederates fitted out a number of privateers, 
one of the most successful being the steamer Sumter, 
Capt. Semmes (semz), which ran the blockade of New 
Orleans on the last day of June. She captured a number 
of vessels, and then, crossing the Atlantic, entered the 
bay of . Gibraltar. Here she was found by a United 
States gunboat, and, being unable to escape, was sold- 
Her crew went to England, where a faster steamer was 
in process of construction. This vessel the Confederates 
obtained, and named the Alabama. (See p. 181, T 80.) 

29. During the year 1861, the Federal government in- 
creased its navy, from less than fifty, to about two hun^ 

26. Give an account of the capture of Mason and Slldell. 

27. What unfriendly acts did England and France perform? 

28. Oive an account of the career of the Sumter. 

29. What addition was made to the Union navy In 1861 ? What if said ol 
the blockade? Of specie payments ? Of the cipculating medium ? Of gold f 
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dred vessels. This whole force was required in block- 
ading Southern i)orts ; and, as it was increased in the 
three succeeding years, the blockade became more effec- 
tive. A general suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of the North having taken place, specie circulation 
soon gave way to that of paper, and gold became an ar- 
ticle of merchandise commanding a high premium. 

30. Events of 1862.— At Cairo {ka'-ro) the Union 
troops established a base of operations. Gen. Grant being 
in command. From a point on the Mississippi, a few 
miles below Cairo, the whole river to its mouth was in 
possession of the Confederates, and great preparations 
were made by both parties, one to retain and the other 
to gain the mastery of the river. 

31. The Confederates had also a line of defences from 
the Mississippi to Cumberland Gap, with strong positions 
at Columbus, Bowling Green, Fort Henry, Fort Donel- 
son, and near Mill Spring. In January, 1862, Gen. Buell 
was in command of a Federal department, with his head- 
quarters at Louisville. A division of his army, under 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, gained a brilliant victory at Mill 
Spring, Jan. 19th, the defeated party escaping further loss 
by crossing the Cumberland. 

' 32. In February, Commodore Foote, commanding a 
fleet of gunboats, sailed up the Tennessee, and, on the 
6th, reduced Fort Henry. Bowling Green was soon after 
abandoned. On the 16th, Gen. Grant, with the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet, effected the important capture of Fort 



Map Qubstions.— (p. 174.) Where is Cumberland Gap ? Mill Spring ? Louis- 
ville? Roanoke Island? Elizabeth City? Columbus? (p. Ifi5.) Bowline Green ? 
Port Henry ? Port Donelson ? Nashville ? Pea Ridge ? New Madrid ? Island 
No. 10? 

30. At what western place did the Union troops establish a base of opera- 
tions ? How much of the Mississippi did the Confederates hold ? What efforts 
were made by both parties ? 

31. What line of defences did the Confederates have? Where were their 
■trong positions ? Give an account of the battle of Mill Spring. 

82. Of the capture of Port Henry. Of the capture of Port Donelson. 
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Donelson, on the Cumberland, with about ten thousand 
prisoners. The Confederates thereupon evacuated Colum- 
bus and Nashville. 

33. An important success meanwhile attended the ef- 
forts of the Unionists on the Atlantic coast. A land and 
naval expedition, sailing 
from Hampton Roads, un. 
der Gen. Burnside and 
Com.' Goldsborough, cap- 
tured Roanoke Island, 
Feb. 8th. This success 
was followed by the de- 
struction of the Confed- 
erate flotilla at Elizabeth 
City, by the capture of 
that and other places, and 
by a victory gained by 
Burnside at Newbern. 
An expedition, fitted out 
at Port Royal, captured Fort Pulaski {pu-lm'-ke), 
^ 34. Two important events occurred on the 8th of 
March. Gen. Curtis, ably seconded by Sigel, defeated 
the Confederates, under Gen. Van Dorn, at Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, after three days' hard fighting ; and the ram 
Virginia, steaming out from Norfolk to Hampton Roads, 
destroyed the United States sloop-of-war Cumberland and 
the frigate Congress. (See p. 170, % 45.) 

35. This vessel, formerly the Merrimac, which had been 
Bunk at Norfolk by the Union commander there at the 
beginning of the war, had been subsequently raised by 




PABT OF SOUTH CAROLDU AND OSOBGIA. 



33. Where is Hampton Hoade? (Map, p. 156.) Give an account of the ex- 
pedition under Burnside and Ooldsborougn. Of the expedition against Fort 
Pulaslci. What city does Fort Pulaski defend ? (Map. p. 167.) 

34. Oive an account of the hattle of Pea Ridge. Of the destraction effected 
by the ram Virginia. 

85. Give the previouB history of the ram Virginia, 
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the Confederates, cut down almost to the water's edge, 
covered with a plating of iron, and named the Virginia. 

36. The night of the 8th set in, and it was anticipated 
that next day all the national vessels in the vicinity of 
Fortress Monroe would be destroyed. But, during the 
night, the Monitor, a newly invented floating battery, 
commanded by Lieut. Worden (wur'-den), arrived from 
New York, and, on the following day, encountered the 
Virginia. After a contest of several hours, the latter, in 
a disabled condition, retreated to Norfolk. 

37. The Union forces at the West, under Gen. Pope, 
were victorious in March, taking New Madrid. Again 
they were victorious, on the Vth of April, co-operating 
with Foote's gunboat fleet in the capture of Island No. 10, 
with six thousand prisoners. The gunboats then descend- 
ed the Mississippi, defeating the Confederate fleet neaf 
Fort Pillow. On the 6th of June, Commodore Davis, 
Foote's successor, gained a victory over the fleet at 
Memphis, the town in consequence falling into his hands. 

38. Gen. Grant, after his victory at Fort Donelson. 
proceeded up the Tennessee. On the morning of the 6th 
of April, his army, encamped at Shiloh {shV-lo)^ near 
Pittsburg Landing, was suddenly attacked by Gen. A. S. 
Johnston's army ; and, after a contest, which raged till 
near nightfall, the Union troops were driven to the river, 
where the gunboats aided them to keep the Confederates 
in checL Johnston was killed. 

39. The arrival of re-enforcements under Buell, enabled 
Grant to assume the ofiensive on the following day, and 

36. What was anticipated for the 9th of March ? What happened daring the 
night ? Give an acconnt of what followed. 

37. What was the Union success at New Madrid? At Island No. 10? At 
Fort Pillow? At Memphis? 

Map Questions.— (p. 165.) Into what river does the Tennessee flow ? Name 
four States in which the Tennessee mns. Where is Pittsburgr Landing ? What 
battle was lough t there? ^w/r. Shiloh. Where is Corinth? Huntsville? lokaf 
Cincinnati? (p. 174.) Frankfort? Richmond (Kentucky)? 

88. Give an accoimt of the ilrst day^s contest at Btalloh. 
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the Confederates, commanded by Beauregard, were driven 
toward Corinth (kor'-inth). The forces engaged in this 
battle, on both sides, numbered more than a hundred 
thousand men ; and the losses were severe, being not less 
than twenty thousand. 

40. Gen. Halleck arrived soon after, and took command 
in person of Grant's victorious army. He at once com- 
menced an advance upon Corinth, slowly progressing 
every day for nearly two months, when, May 30th, the 
place was found deserted. A body of troops, under Gen. 
Mitchell, detached from Buell's army, meanwhile marched 
from Nashville as far as Huntsville, Alabama. 

41. In Louisiana the Union cause met with a success 
of great importance. This was the capture of New Or- 
leans, on the 25th of April. The Union fleet, commanded 
by Far'-ra-gut and Porter, ascended the Mississippi, bom- 
barding and then running past two forts. The city was 
reached, and Gen. Butler taking formal possession, placed 
it under martial law. 

42. Halleck, having been called to Washington, as com- 
mander-in-chief, Grant was left in command at Corinth. 
Gen. Rosecrans {roz'-kraiitd)^ with a division of Grant's 
anny, gained a victory at I-u'-ka, September 19th; and, 
October 4th, he was again victorious, repulsing more than 
thirty thousand Confederates who made an attack upon 
his defences at Corinth 

^^lil The Confederates were active in Tennessee and 
Kentucky during the summer, Gen. Bragg b^ng in com- 
mand with a large army. A part of this force, under 
Gen. Smith, defeated a body of Unionists at Richmond, 

39. Give an acconnt of the second day's contest at Shiloh. 

40. Who, after the battle of Shiloh, took command of Qranrs army ? Oivo 
An account of Halleck's operations. Of Mitchell's operations. 

41. Give an account of the capture of New Orleans. 

42. To what position was Halleck transferred ? Who was left in command 
of the Western troops ? Give an acconnt of the battlo of loka. Of th9 tettU 
ofCk>rintli 

8 
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marched thence to Frankfort, and threatened CincinnatL 
Bragg advanced almost to Louisville, but, watched and 
foiled by Buell, he retreated southward, meeting with a 
repulse at Perryville. Buell's command was afterward 
transferred to liosecrans. 

44. Early in March, McClellan ordered an advance 
toward Richmond. A new organization of military de- 
partments assigned Fremont to West Virginia and East 
Tennessee, Banks to the Shenandoah Valley, McDowell 
to the Rappahannock, and McClellan to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. On the 23d of March, Gen. 
Shields, commanding a detachment of Gen. Banks's divi- 
sion, gained a victory at Winchester. 

45. At Alexandria, McClellan embarked his troops for 
Fortress Monroe, whence, Apnl 4th, he commenced his 

march up the peninsula between the 
York and James rivers. Compel- 
ling the enemy to retreat from York- 
town, after a month's siege, he 
gained a victory at Williamsburg, 
May 5th ; and then pushed on to 
within seven miles of the Confed- 
erate capital. Meanwhile, General 
ill Wool, proceeding from Fortress 

Monroe, took possession of Norfolk, and the Confederates 

destroyed their iron-clad vessel, Virginia. 

46. At Fair Oaks, McClcllan's army was attacked on 

43. Give an account of the battle of Ricbmond, Kentucky. Of Brag^'s ad- 
vance, and defeat at Perryville. Where is Perryville ? (p. 174.) What advantage 
did Bragg gain during his northward march ? Am. He captured MunfordBville. 
By whom was Buell succeeded in command ? 

44. What new disposition of military commanders was made ? What oc- 
curred at Winchester ? 

Map Questions.— (Map, p. 156.) Where is Alexandria ? Fortress Monroe T 
Norfolk ? Into what water does the York River flow ? Into what the James 
River? Where is Yorktown? Williamsburg? Strasburg? (p. 174.) Front 
Royal? Cedar Mt.? Chantilly? Fair Oaks? (Map, p. 170.) 

45. At what place did McClellan embark his troops ? From what placedid 
he commence his Peninsula Campaign ? What peninsula is alluded to ? What 
was done at Yorktown ? At WilUamsburg ? At Norfolk ? With the ram Virginia ? 
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the 3l8t of May, and the battle was resumed the follow- 
ing day. It was a bloody though indecisive contest. Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate general-in-chief, hav- 
ing been severely wounded in the battle, was relieved 
from active duty and Gen. Lee became his successor. 

47. Banks's division, at the time, was at Stras'-burg, and 
this force the Confederates formed the plan of capturing ; 
but in consequence of the resistance which they met at 
Front Royal, Banks became aware of their purpose, and 
made a rapid retreat to the Potomac. Their pursuing 
general, T. J. Jackson, known as Stonewall Jackson, was 
unsuccessfully pursued by Fremont, and then joined Lee.* 

48. Believing that the force at his disposal was not 
sufficient to protect his lines, McClellan transferred his 
base of operations to the James River ; but, while this 
movement was in progress, the Confederates fell upon the 
Union troops, June 25tb, and a series of destructive bat- 
tles took place, lasting through seven days. The con- 
tending armies numbered together not less than two hun- 
dred thousand men, and the joint losses thirty thousand. 

-f49. Late in June, President Lincoln ordered the forces 
of Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, to be consolidated, 
and gave the command to Gen. Pope. Lee soon began 
to menace Washington ; and, at Cedar Mountain, August 
9th, his advance, under Jackson, gained an advantage in 
a conflict with Banks's division. 

50. The Confederates, in full force, advanced, and from 
the 2;3d of August to the beginning of the following 

46. Give an account of the battle of Pair Oaks. By what name is that 
battle also known ? Am. Seven Pines. What did the Confederate cavalry ac- 
complish? Ans. Gen. Stuart passed north from Richmond entirely round the 
Union army. What chani^e was made in the Confederate commanders ? 

47. Give an account oi Banks's retreat and escape. What pursuit was made 
by Fremont ? 

48. What transfer of base did McClellan make ? Why did he do so ? What 
battles followed ? How strong were the two armies, and what were their losses ? 

49. What consolidation of forces was made? What movement did Lee 
zoake ? What occurred at Cedar Mt. ? 

• ** This exploit (the Valley CRmiwigii) of General Jacksoo, was nndoobtedly one of the 
most brillUat ot the war."~TeiitMy. 
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month the struggle between the two great armies was 
desperate. In that part of the struggle known aft the 
JSecond BatUe of BuU Bun, Pope was defeated. In its 
closing part, at Chan'-til-ly, though losing Stevens and 
Kearny 'two of his best generals, he was more fortunate. 

51. Lee, instead of marching to attack the fortifications 
of Washington, crossed the Potomac into Maryland, where 
he was pursued by McClellan, who had been ordered from 
the James. At South Mountain, September 14th, the na- 
tional forces were victorious ; but this success was more 
than counterbalanced, a few hours later, by the loss of 
Harper's Ferry with its munitions of war and large gar- 
rison. 

52. On the 17th, the great battle of Antietam {an-te'- 
tarn) was fought. Lee was defeated, his loss in the battle 
and during the campaign being not less than twenty-five 
thousand men. On the night of the 18th, he withdrew 
his forces across the Potomac, into Virginia. 

53. After remaining in Maryland till the latter part of 
October, McClellan crossed the Potomac, but, in Novem- 
ber, was superseded in the command by Burnside. Led 
by their new commander, the army crossed the Rappa- 
hannock, the design being to march against Richmond 
by the route from Fredericksburg. Fredericksburg was 
taken, December 12th ; but, after a disastrous attempt to 
carry the works behind the city, the river was recrossed. 

54. Events of 1863. — On the 1st of January, 1863, 
President Lincoln issued his memorable proclamation, de- 
claring forever free the slaves in the states at war with 

60. Give an account of the etruargle between Lee and Pope. ♦Philip Kearny. 

61. What movement did Lee then make ? By whom wap ne pursued ? What 
occurred at South Mountain ? At Harper's Ferry ? Where Is South Mountain ? 
(p. 166.) 

62. Where is Antietam C. ? (Map, p. 174.) Give an account of the battle 
fouj^ht there. What movement did Lee make after the battle. 

63. By whom was McClellan superseded in command ? Where is Fredericks- 
burg? ? (p. 126.) Name four rivers that flow Into Chesapeake Bay. Give aa ac- 
count of ^amside's march, repulse, and retreat. 
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the general government, excepting in certain designated 
parts occupied by national troops. On the same day Gal'- 
ves-ton was taken, and the naval force before the place , 
was captured, destroyed, or dispersed by the Confederates. 

^551 The close of 1862 witnessed a fierce struggle at 
Mur'-frees-bo-ro between the armies of Rosecrans and 
Bragg. On the 2d of January, 1863, victory decided for 
the national cause. Nine days after, the Confederates 
lost Arkansas Post, which was taken by a land and naval 
force, commanded by Gen. McClernand and Admiral 
Porter. 

£6. Burnside having, at his own request, been relieved 
of the command of the Army of the Potomac, was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Hooker, who, toward the latter part of 
April, crossed the Rappahannock, and, encountering Lee 
on the 2d and 3d of May at Chancellorsville, was worsted, 
losing more than eleven thousand men, in killed and 
wounded. He then recrossed the river. 

57. On the 9th of June, Lee, whose army numbered 
nearly a hundred thousand men, began a northward move- 
ment; and Hooker followed the invaders into Maryland, 
where, on the 28th of June, his command was transferred 
to Gen. Meade. At Gettysburg {get'-tiz-burg)^ on the 1st, 
2d, and 3d of July, one of the most important, as well as 
Bevere and decisive, conflicts of the war took place. Lee 
was finally defeated, and, his army reduced one-third, he 
made a rapid retreat. 

64. What can you state of Lincoln's memorable proclamation ? Of aflkirs at 
Galveston, Janaary let, 1863 ? 

Map Questions.— (p. 165.) Where is Galveston? Murfreesboro ? Arkansas 
Post? Vicksburg? Port Gibson? Port Hudson? Into what water does the 
Red River flow ? Name four towns on that river. 

55. Give an account of the battle of Murfreesboro. Of the capture of Ar- 
kansas Post. 

56. Who succeeded Burnside in the command of the Army of the Potomac? 
Give an account of the battle of Chancellorsville. Where is Chancellorsville t 
(Map, p. LW.) 

57. What movement did Lee begin on the 9th of June ? By whom was he 
followed? What change in commanders was made ? Give an account of th» 
battle of Gettysburg. Where is Gettysburg ? (Map, p. 156.) 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PRESIDENTS, &c. 



The following series of questions, with slight modifications, may 
be used in connection with the administration of each of the presi- 
dents. The pupils should be required to prepare written exercises, 
numbering the answers to correspond with the questions; or, if the 
teacher prefer, the exercises may be prepared in narrative form, 
the facts being related in chronological order. 

The answers may be gleaned from the tables at the end of the 
History, from the Chronological BecapUulationSy or from the topic 
matter at the end of the book. It may also be necessary to consult 
the text. 

1. Who was the first president of the United States ? 

2. When did Washington become president ? 

S. In wliat city did his inaugnration take place ? 

4. Was he elected a second time to the office ? 

5. What was the length of his administration ? 

6. When did his administration begin and end ? 

7. Who was vice-president of the United States daring the same time ? 

8. When and where was Washington born ? (Table, p. 50.) 

9. Qive an account of Washington previous to his election to the presidency. 

10. How many and what States belonged to the Union when Washington 

became president? (Appendix, p. 11.) 

11. How many States were admitted to the Union while he was president ? 

(See, also. Appendix,* p. 11.) 

12. Give the names of those States, with the date of their admission. 

13. What territory, if any, was added to the possessions of the United States 

while Washington was president ? (In other cases, see Introduetion.) 

14. What war, if any, in which this country was a party, occurred while 

Washington was president ? 

15. Name, in chronological order, all the important events of Washington's 

administration. 

16. By whom was Washington succeeded in the presidency ? 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS. 

1. How many presidents of the United States have there been ? 

2. Give their names in the order of their succession, beginning at the first. 

8. Name them in the reverse order, beginning with the last and ending with 
the first. 

4. Name the presidents who served one term each. 

5. Name those who served less than one term each. 

fi. Which president served more than one term of four years, but not quite 
two terms? (See Note, Appendix, p. 11.) 

7. Name the presidents who served two full terms each. 

8. Name the presidents who died while in office. 

9. Name the vice-presidents who, by the death of their predecessors, became 

presidents. 
10. Which of the presidents, not l>eing elected in f he usual way, were elected 
by the House of Representatives ? (See pa£ es 109, 137.) 
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58. It was the chief object of Gen. Grant, the com- 
mander of the national forces in the Southwest, to open 
the Mississippi, his first point of attack being Vicksburg. 
Near Port Gibson, May 1st, he gained a decided victory. 
Others followed, and finally, on the 4th of July, the Con- 
federate commander, Pemberton, surrendered Vicksburg. 

59. The commander at Port Hudson, on learning the 
fate of Vicksburg, likewise surrendered; and thus was 
the Mississippi opened. The surrender of this last place 
held by the Confederates on the river was made to Banks, 
Butler's successor. The colored troops in Banks's army 
were commended for their bravery in the assaults which 
had been made on the place. 

60. After his victory at Murfreesboro, Rosecrans hid 
no important contest with the Confederates until he was 
attacked by Bragg, near Chick-a-mau'-ga Creek, Septem- 
ber 19th and 20th; and, but for the stand made by 
Thomas, his army would have been totally routed. 

61. He then fell back to Chat-ta-noo'-ga. The timely 
arrival of Hooker and Grant, the latter of whom took 
the command, enabled the Union army to gain a decided 
victory, November 25th, after a three days' conflict ; and 
Bragg was driven back into Georgia. The killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, on both sides, numbered not less than fif- 
teen thousand. 

62. At Knoxville, November 29th, Burnside repulsed 
Longstreet. In Missouri and Kansas guerrilla bands, co- 
operating with the regular Confederate forces, continued to' 
plunder and destroy. A bold raid was made into Indiana 

58. What was the chief object of Gen. Grant ? Give an account of his buc- 

59. What enccesB did Banks afterward achieve ? What is said of the col- 
ored troops ? 

60. Give an account of the battle of Chickamauga ? Where is Chickamauga 7 
(Map, p. 174.) Chattanooga ? Knoxville ? 

61. Give an account of the battle of Chattanooga. 

6SI. What occurred at Knoxville? What occtirred in MiBSonri and EinBasf 
Give an accoont of Morgan's raid. 
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and Ohio, by the partisan ranger Gen. Morgan. He was 
pursued day and night, for a distance of nearly seven 
hundred miles, and his band finally killed, captured, or 
scattered. He was among the pnsoners. 

63. By virtue of authority vested in him, the president 
ordered a draft of three hundred thousand men to re- 
cruit the army. Great opposition to the measure was at 
once excited, which culminated in a riot in the city of New 
York, commencing July 13th, and lasting four days. Be- 
fore the outbreak was quelled, a number of buildings were 
sacked and burned, and the most fiendish acts were com- 
mitted, particularly against the colored population. 
^-^4. The navy of the United States was employed in 
various service during the year, and was very active. 
The blockade of the Confederate ports became so effective 
as to be fully respected by the nations of Europe ; but 
Wilmington, on account of its wide and numerous inlet-s, 
was quite successful in maintaining an intercourse with 
Nassau (7ia8-saw') and other British ports. 

65. The people in the western counties of Virginia were, 
from the beginning of the war, opposed to secession ; and 
they took early measures not only to effect a separation 
of their part of the state from the other section of Vir- 
ginia, but to gain admission as a state into the Union, 
Their efforts were crowned with success, and West Vir- 
ginia was admitted in 1863. 

66. Events of 1864. — Gen. Wm. T. Sherman, in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, made a successful expedition into Mississippi; 
but this success was more than counterbalanced by a 



63. Give an acconnt of the riot in the city of New York. 

64. What is said of the service of the navy? Of the blockade In fi^enerair 
Of the blockade of Wllmin^on ? 

65. Give the history of the formation of West Virginia. What aid did the 
Union cause receive ffom private associations ? Ana. The Sanitary Commia- 
si on and the Christian Commission rendered important aid to the wounded on 
the battle-fields and to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. 

66- Where is Olustee ? (Map, p. 174.) What occurred there? 
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disastrous defeat which the Union forces sustained at 
O-lus'-tee, Florida, on the 20th of the same month. 

67. An expedition against Shreveport, Louisiana; <M>n- 
ducted by Gen. Banks with the co-operation of Porter's 
fleet, met with a series of disasters that ended in the 
&ilurc of the movement. The loss, in men and material, 
was heavy ; and the vessels, in consequence of a fall in 
the Red River, were only saved from capture or destruc- 
tion by the construction of a dam across the river, by 
which the boats were enabled to go over the falls. 

68. The absence of troops to aid Banks in the Red 
River expedition, emboldened the Confederates under 
Gen. Forrest to make a raid into the western part of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. Union City was captured. An 
attack upon Fort Pillow, April 12th, was bravely resisted, 
but at last the place was carried by assault, and three 
hundred of its defenders, mostly colored troops, were 
massacred. 

69. The services which Gen. Grant had rendered the 
country, added to his peculiar fitness to command large 
armies, induced the president to name him for the posi- 
tion of Lieutenant- General, and the nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate on the 3d of March. Vast prepa- 
rations were at once begun for two campaigns — one 
against Richmond, by the Army of the Potomac, and the 
other against At-lan'-ta, to be conducted by Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman. 

70. Sherman, with an army of a hundred thousand 

6t. Where !e Shreveport ? (Map, p. 166.) Give an account of the Red River 
expedUion. What fort was captured? Ans. De RuPBy. What battles were 
foufrht ? Ans. Cane River, Mansfield, and Pleasant Hill. 

68. What templed Forrest to make a raid t What enccees did he have at 
Union City ? Give an account of the " Fort Pillow masHacre." 

69. To what position was Gen. Grant promoted ? Why was ho so promoted? 
What preparations were at once bepun ? 

70. From what place did Sherman advance ? Bv whom was his yrogrew 
disputed ? What were his successes over Johnston f By whom was Johnston 
superseded in command? Why was he lo tupeneded? Where is Atlanta t 
CMSp.p.n4.) 
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men, advanced from Chattanooga early in May, his pro- 
gress being disputed by Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, but in 
vain. He won battles, outflanked his opponent, and by 
the middle of July reached the vicinity of Atlanta. John- 
stones " retreating policy" being condemned by the Con- 
federates, he was superseded in the command by Gen. 
Hood. 

71. From the 20th to the 28th of July, Hood made 
three furious assaults upon the Union lines, but each 
time he was repulsed with heavy loss. Sherman sent 
cavalry expeditions to cut the railroads by which the 
Confederates received supplies. Gen. Stoneman, com- 
manding one of these, was defeated and captured. Mov- 
ing with nearly the whole of his army westward around 
Atlanta, Sherman defeated a large division of Hood's 
army at Jonesboro, and compelled the Confederate com- 
niander to abandon Atlanta. 

* 72. Though Gen. Meade commanded the Army of the 
Potomac, Gen. Grant had his headquarters with that 
army, and planned all the military movements. On the 
4th of May, Meade crossed the Rap-id-an'. On the fol- 
lowing day he encountered Lee in a terrific contest, 
known as the Battle of the Wilderness, which raged for 
two days. On the 7th the Confederates withdrew toward 
Richmond. 

73.'i^Near Spottsylvania Court House, Lee made a stand. 
Fighting occurred on the 9th ; and, from that time till 
toward the middle of June, the struggle between the two 

Map Quebtionb.— (p. 156.) Into what river docs the Rapidan flow? North 
Anna? Monocacy? Ceaar Creek? Where is Spottsylvania C. H. ? Appomattos 
C. H.? Piedmont? (p. 174.) Chambersburs ? Fisher's Hill? Petersburg? 

7 1 . What took place from the aoth to the 28th of July ? What expeditions 
did Sherman send ? What misfortune befell Stoneman ? How, at last, did Sher- 
man sain Atlanta? Where is Jonesboro ? (p. 174.) 

72. Where were Grant's headquarters ? What control did Grant ezerciao 
over army movements ? When did Meade cross the Rapidan ? State what oc- 
curred on the following day. What occurred on the 7th. 

73. What occurrea on the Mth? What is eaid of the eucceeding strojigile} 
What battles are mentioned ? What co-operation did Butler give 1 

8* 
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armies was more or less severe. The battles of Spottsyl* 
vania, North Anna, and Cold Harbor were particularly 
desperate and bloody. Butler, co-operating with Meade^ 
sailed from Fortress Monroe, and secured a position on 
the south side of the James, thus favoring a movement 
by which the Army of the Potomac was transferred, June 
14th, to that side of the river. 

74. Petersburg was at once besieged. On the 30th of 
July a mine was exploded under one of the strongest of 
the works before that city, so that a storming party 
might rush through the gap thus formed, and the place 
be captured. The assault was made, but it resulted in 
disastrous failure. Other conflicts took place between 
the armies of Meade and Lee, yet at the close of the 
year, the Confederates still held Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. 

75. A large force, intended for Co-operation with 
Meade's army, was in the Shenandoah Valley, under 
Sigel ; but, after meeting a defeat at Newmarket, Sigel 
was superseded by Gen. Hunter. Hunter gained a vic- 
tory at Pied'-mont, June 5th, and then marched upon 
Lynchburg, but finding the Confederate force there 
strengthened by recent arrivals from Lee's army, he 
withdrew into West Virginia. The Valley being thus 
open, Lee detached twenty thousand men, under Gen» 
Early, to invade Maryland. 

76. With overwhelming numbers Early defeated Gen* 
Wallace at the Mo-noc'-a-cy River, July 9th ; and, after 
threatening Baltimore and Washington, he recrossed the 
Potomac, loaded with plunder. A body of the Confeder- 

74. What place was besieged ? Where was a mine made ? Give an account 
of the assault? What is said of other conflicts f 

75. Where did Sigel have a force to co-operate with Headers army f What 
befell Sigel ? Bywhom was Sigel superseded in command ? What success did 
Hunter nave ? What were Hnlrter's subsequent movements ? How did tlia 
Confederates take advantage of Hunter* s absence? 

76. Give an account oflhe battle of Monocacy? What movements did Early 
then make ? What occurred at Chamberabuxg ? What succefiB did AyeriU have ? 
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ate caralry which afterward advanced into Pennsylvania 
and §et fire to Chambersburg, while retreating was over- 
taken by Gen. A'-ver-ill and defeated. 

77. Grant hurried off troops for the defence of Wash- 
ington, and a strong force was organized for Sheridan^ 
who relieved Hunter from command. On the 19th of 
September, Sheridan attacked and routed Early near 
Winchester; and, three days after, at Fisher's Hill, he 
met and routed him again. Just a month after his victory 
at Winchester, his troops, then at Cedar Creek, were sud- 
denly attacked and driven from the field, he, at the time^ 
being absent. Arriving at this critical time, he arranged 
his lines, repulsed an attack, assailed in return, and, for 
the third time, routed Early's army. 

78. Leaving Thomas in Tennessee to watch Hood, 
Sherman destroyed Atlanta, and, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, commenced his memorable march to the sea-coast. 
Advancing through Georgia and living upon the country, 
he occupied the state capital and other large towns ; car- 
ried Fort McAllister by assault ; and, on the morning of 
the 21st of December, entered the city of Savannah. 

79. In the mean time Hood advanced into Tennessee, 
while Thomas fell back toward Nashville. Coming up at 
Franklin, November 30th, with the main part of the Union 
army. Hood made an assault, but was repulsed; an4 
Thomas then brought his troops together at Nashville. 
Hood formed a plan to dislodge his opponent, but, before 
he could put it into execution, Thomas attacked him, on 
the morning of the 15th of December, and, in a battle 

77. Who succeeded Hunter Jn command? What occurred at Winchester t 
At Fisher's Hill ? Give an accx>unt of the battle of Cedar Creek. 

78. What did Sherman do with AtlanU? What did Sherman then do? 
Through what sUte did he march ? What fort did he capture ? What city did 
he enter? Where is Fort McAllister ? (Map, p. 167.) 

79. What movement did Hood meanwhile make? How did Thomas act? 
Give an account of the battle of Franklin. Who commanded the Union troops 
in that battle ? Ant. Gen. Schofleld. Where it Franklin ? Give an acoooiU of 
Ihe battle of Naghviile. 
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lasting two days, defeated and drove him from the field. 
Hood fled into Alabama. 

— 80. The Confederates, by means of English-built priva- 
teers, sailing under the Confederate flag, succeeded in 
destroying a large number of American merchantmen. 
Semmes, in the Alabama, resumed his career of destruc^ 
tion, luring vessels by hoisting the British flag ; but the 
Alabama was at last met, June 19, by the Kearsarge 
{ke'-ar-sarj)^ Capt. Winslow, and, after a short contest, 
was sunk.* (See p. 187, f 101, 102.) 

81. Of all the achievements of the army or navy of the 
United States during the war, none were more brilliant 
than that of Admiral Far'-ra-gut in Mobile Bay, on the 5th 
of August. He succeeded in passing Forts Morgan and 
Gaines at the entrance of the bay, and then gaining a 
complete victory over the Confederate fleet. The two 
forts were afterward captured. 

82. Events of 1865, and close op the War. — ^The 
active operations of 1865 began with the reduction of 
Fort Fisher, the main defence of Wilmington. This was 
accomplished on the 15th of January, by eight thousand 
men under Gen. Terry, aided by Admiral Porter's fleet. 
About a month before, Butler had made a demonstration 
against the fort, but deeming the works too strong to be 
carried hy his force, returned to Fortress Monroe. Wil- 
inington was occupied by the Federal troops on the 22d 
of Febniary. 

83. Sherman having halted at Savannah only long 

80. By what means were the Confederates enabled to destroy American 
merchantmen ? What course did Semmes pursue f What was the fkte of the 
Alabama? 

81. How is Farragnfs success in Mobiie Bay spoken of? What was his 
achievement ? Where is Mobile Bav ? (p. 165.) Fort Morgan ? 

82. Where did the operations oi 18ti5 begin ? Give an account of the suc- 
cess achieved by Terry and Porter. What attempt had been previously made to 
reduce the fort ? Where is Port Fisher ? (p. 174.) 

83. When did Sherman move ttom Savannah ? How did he compel the Con« 
federates to eyacnate Chftiieaton f Give the acconnt of his subsequent progress 
•ud successes. 

• ♦ This contest took place off the port of Cherbourg {t!k9r*'hootrg\ France. Semmes and 
ftnty of his crew were picked up by a British vessel, and, withunt authority ttom Winslow, 
were taken to England. 
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enough to refit his army, was again in motion by the 1st 
of February. On the 17th he captured Columbia, com- 
pelling the Confederates, by this achievement, to evacuate 
Charleston. He entered North Carolina, fought and de- 
feated Gen. Hardee on the 16th of March, and, four days 
later, gained a victory over Gen. J. R Johnston* 

%4. On the 29th of March the final movement of the 
national forces, which Gen. Grant had gathered around 
Richmond, commenced; and, after ten days^ marching 
and fighting, the campaign was ended. On the 3d of 
April, both Petersburg and Richmond were occupied by 
the nation's victorious troops. The retreating troops were 
hotly pursued by Sheridan, and, on the 9th, Lee, over- 
taken and surrounded, surrendered to Grant near Appo- 
mattox Court House. From this period the history of 
the war is but a record of national successes in the sur- 
render of the several remaining Confederate commanders. 

85- The hearts of the loyal people were throbbing with 
joy because of the triumph so long struggled for, but this 
feeling was suddenly turned into mourning. In less than 
a week after Lee's surrender, and only forty days after 
he had entered upon his second term of office. President 
Lincoln was assassinated by a desperado acting in sym- 
pathy with the Confederate cause. He died on the fol- 
lowing morning, April 15th. (App., p. 69, topic 94.) 

86. Johnson's Administration. — The vice-president, 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, thereupon became presi- 
dent, retaining the cabinet of his predecessor. The as- 
sassin of the lamented president eluded pursuit until the 
26th, when, having been tracked to his hiding-place and 
refusing to surrender, he was shot. Jefferson Davis, after 

84. When did the final movement of the national forces commence ? Giva 
an account of the ten days' campaign- When, where, and to whom did Lee sur- 
rcndet ? To whom did ^^ohnston enrrender? An^. Sherman. 

85. How were the people's rejoicings turned into sorrow ? When did Pre«» 
id«Bt Lincoln die ? 

86. Who, then, became president? What was &e Ikte Of the perfOQ ywd 
•hot Lincoln ? What is said of JeflTerson Davis? 
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abandoning Richmond, fled to Georgia, where he was 
captured* lie was then conveyed a prisoner to Fortress 
Monroe ; but, after a long confinement, was released (1867). 

87. On the 29th of April, President Johnson issued a 
proclamation removing restrictions on commerce in the 
South ; and, a month later, ho addressed a proclamation 
of amnesty to all those who had been concerned in the 
late war, excepting certain specified classes of persons. 
A resolution of Congress, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution abolishing slavery, having been approved 
by three-fourths of the states, slavery was declared consti- 
tutionally abolished on the 18th of December, 
y 88. The national debt, at the close of 1865, amounted 
to about two billions seven hundred millions of dollars. 
To raise the enormous sums required during the war, the 
government had offered loans which were freely taken ; 
the duty on importations was increased ; taxes were im- 
posed on incomes anil manufactures ; and revenue stamps 
were required to be placed upon bonds and other docu- 
ments. 

89. In March, 1865, Congress passed an act known as 
the Freedmen's Bureau Bill. By the term freedmen were 
meant all the colored people of the South, who, at the 
breaking out of the late war, were slaves ; but who had 
afterward been declared free by proclamation of the 
president. The bill had for its object the supervision 
and relief of freedmen and loyal refugees. A second bill, 
amending and continuing in force the first, although 
vetoed by the president, was passed in July, 1866. 

87. What proclamation In relation to commerce did Johnson leBne f What 
other proclamation did he ieaae f What was done in relation to the abolition 
of slavery ? 

88. What did the national debt amount to at the close of 1866 ? How had 
the government procured money daring the war ? 

89. When was the Freedmen's Barean Bill passed ? Who were meant by 
the term flreedmen? What was the object of the Bill? What is said of the 
eecond Freedmen't Barean Bill ? 
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90. It soon became evident that Congress and President 
Johnson were at variance on the subject of " Reconstruct- 
ing the Union," the former being opposed to the resto- 
ration of the late Confederate states to their former politi- 
cal standing, until certain guai*antees of protection should 
be extended to the colored population, and other condi- 
tions complied with by the states. A Reconstruction Act 
was, however, passed by Congi-ess, notwithstanding the 
veto of the President, March 2d, 1867, and two Supple- 
mentary Reconstruction Acts were also passed, in like 
manner. 

91. In March of the same year a bill to regulate the 
tenure of certain civil offices was passed over the presi- 
dent's veto. By this bill it was declared that persons 
holding any civil office, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, should be entitled to hold such office 
until a successor should be, in like manner, appointed and 
qualified. This bill, known as the Tenure-of- Office BiU^ 
has since been essentially modified. 

ii. During the year 1867, Nebraska was admitted into 
the Union, and the temtorial possessions of the United 
States were very much enlarged by the addition of Alas'- 
ka, formerly known as Russian America. This vast tract 
of land was purchased of Russia, the price agreed to be 
paid being $7,200,000, in gold. (App., p. 75, topic 1 79.) 

93. In August, 1867, the president suspended Mr. Stan- 
ton, the secretary of war, from office, because, " upon im- 
portant questions, the views of the secretary differed from 
his own." Gen. Grant was appointed to discharge the 
duties of the office. In December, the president notified 

90. What soon became eyldent as between Congress and the president f 
What position did Congress take ? What is said of the Reconstruction Bill f 
Of the two Supplementary Acts? 

91. State what yon can in relation to the Tennre^f-OfBce Bill. 

92. What is said of the admission of Nebraska ? What is said of Alaska ? 

93. From what oflice was Mr. Stanton suspended ? Bv whom was the ens' 
ptneion made ? Why was it made 7 What conne, in relation to the matter, 
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the Senate of the ohange he had made, and of his reasons 
for so doing. The Senate having duly considered the 
reasons, passed a resolution of non-concurrence in the 
suspension ; and, thereupon, January Idth, 1868, Mr. Stan- 
ton resumed the exercise of the duties of secretary of war. 

94. On the 21st of February, the president sent a mes- 
sage to the Senate, declaring that he had removed Mr. Stan- 
ton from office, and had placed Gkn. Lorenzo Thomas in 
his stead until a successor should be appointed. This pro- 
duced great excitement in both houses of Congress. The 
Senate passed a resolution notifying the President "that, 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, he 
had no power to remove the secretary of war and desig- 
nate any other officer to perform the duties of that office.'* 

95. On the 24tb, a resolution, impeaching President 
Johnson of high crimes and misdemeanors, was adopted 
by the House of Representatives. In accordance there- 
with, nine articles of impeachment, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the House, were, on the 2d of March, adopted ; 
and seven managers were thereupon selected from among 
the members of the House, to conduct the impeachment 
before the Senate. 

96. Two more articles of impeachment having been 
added, in which the president was charged with declaring 
that Congress, as then constituted, was an illegal body, 
the trial was begun on the 30th of March. On the 16th 
of May a verdict of acquittal was declared on the eleventh 
article ; and, ten days after, a like verdict was rendered 
on two other articles, when the Senate, as a court, ad- 
journed. On the same day. May 26th, Mr. Stanton re- 
signed his position as secretary of war. (Ap.,p. 69, top. 88.) 

did the president afterward take f What cotine and action did the Senate take f 
What course did Mr. Stanton take f 

94* What courpe did the pres'ident take in the following February ? What 
wa9 the effect in Oongress ? What resolution did the Senate pase T 

95* What resolution was afterward adopted by the House of Representatives T 
What subsequent action was taken by the House? 
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97. Gbaio^s ADicnosTBATioK. — ^Tbe presidential elec- 
tion in the fall of 1668 resulted in the choice of General 
XJlysBes & Grant, of Illinois. Though Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas did not participate in the election, not 
having complied with the " reconstruction" i*equirements 
of Congress, Grant received a decided majority of the 
electoral votes of all the states. His inauguration tool 
place on the 4th of March, 1869. 

98. During the first year of his administration the three 
states — ^Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas — were restored 
to representation in Congress, and thus the ^' Reconstruc- 
tion of the Union" was fully accomplished* The number 
of states now (1874) composing the Union is thirty-seven, 
besides ten territories and the District of Columbia. 

99. The Fiflcenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
guaranteeing to all citizens of the United States the 
right of suffrage, without regard to "race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude," having been proposed 
by Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the states, 
was declared adopted, March 30, 1870. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, guaranteeing equal rights to all persons bom 
or naturalized in the United States, had been adopted nearly 
two years before (July 28, 1868). (App., pp. 39, 40, 41.) 

100. In October of 1871, the most destructive fire in 
the history of this country occurred at Chicago, about 
eighteen thousand buildings being consumed.* Scarcely 
less destructive to property, and far more so to human life, 
were the forest fires that, during the same month, raged 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. A little more 
than a year after, the election for president . occurred, 
Grant being the successful candidate. His inauguration, 
for a second term, took place on the 4th of March, 1873. 

97. Who sacceaded Johneon in the presidency ? What stfttes did not Yotef 
Why not ? Wheu was Qrant iuangu rated t 

98. How was ibo '* Recoas traction of the Union" at last accomplished f 

♦ Note.— In a little more than a year alter the Chicago fire, a Are occnrred In 
Boston (Nov. 9th, 10th, 1S73), which laid waste 66 acres, destroying 776 bnild- 
ins8, and causlnj^a total loss, in houses and merchandise, of about $75,000,0(i0. 
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101. The depredations committed by the Alabama and 
other English-built privateers during the Great Civil War 
(pages 164, 181), were a cause of much ill-feeling on the 
part of the people of the United States against the Brit- 
ish Government, and while the latter refused to make 
any reparation, the feeling continued. At length repre- 
sentatives of the respective governments met in Wash- 
ington, and concluded a treaty (1871), with a view to the 
settlement of " all causes of difference between the two 
countries," 

102. A tribunal consisting of five arbitrators (one from 
each of the countries: the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil), acting under the provi- 
sions of the treaty, assembled in Geneva, Switzerland, 
not long after, where they examined and decided all the 
claims submitted to them, and finally (Sept. 14, 1872) 
awarded the sum of fifteen million five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold to be paid by Great Britain to the United 
States for the satisfaction of all the claims, ^* known as 
the Alabama Claims, growing out of the acts committed 
by the several vessels." That amount was accordingly 
paid a year later (Sept. 1873). 

103. Thb Nation's Centennial. — ^The year 1876, the 
centennial of American independence, was one of great 
rejoicing throughout the Union. The important events 
of the Revolution that occurred a hundred years before, 
prominently that of the Declaration of Independence, 
were duly commemorated ; but the great occurrence of 
the year was the exhibition known as the "World's 
Fair." For the purposes of this exhibition, nearly two 
hundred buildings were erected in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, the six principal ones covering more than 
sixty acres. In these were gathered products — natural 

101 9 102* state how the Alabama claims were settled. 
1 03. What gave special importance to the year 1876 ? State whftt yon can 
of the '* World's Fair/' Of the admiaslon of Colorado. 
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and manufactured — of nearly every country of the globe, 
as well as specimens designed to illustrate the progress 
of each nation in science, art, and education. During 
the six months in which the exhibition was open, nearly 
ten millions of persons visited it. The admission of 
Colorado, " the Centennial State," into the Union was 
also an important event of the year. 
"+104. Election op Hayes to the Presidency. — ^As 
Grant's second term of office drew towards its close, the 
two great political parties made their nominations. The 
candidate of the Democrats for president was Samuel 
J. Tilden, of New York ; that of the Kepublicans was 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio. The election took place 
(Nov. 7th, 1876), but, in consequence of disputes re- 
specting the electoral votes, in whole or in part, of some 
of the States, particularly of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, 
and South Carolina, the result was in doubt. One hun- 
dred and eighty-five votes were necessary to a choice. 
Tilden had one hundred and eighty-four, without those 
of the four States named. 

105. As the Constitution did not clearly provide any 
means for settling the dispute, a Commission* was formed 
by an Act of Congress, to decide questions at issue, and 
thus aid in counting the votes. This body having given 
its decisions, the president of the Senate, in the presence 
of both houses of Congress assembled in joint conven- 
tion, declared Mr. Hayes to be the president elect ; and 
William A. Wheeler, of New York, the vice-president 
elect. The inaugural ceremonies took place on the 5th 
of March, 1877, the 4th being Sunday. 

104. What were the dlfflcultlee in the prepidentJal election of that year? 
How many electoral votes were necea^ary to a clioice ? 

105. State how the difficulties were overcome. When did the Inauguration 
of Mr. Hayes take place ? 

* Tlie Commission, called the " Electoral CommlsHon," was composed of fifteen per- 
sons— five members of the Senate, flve of the Hoate of RepresentaUTes, and five Associate 
Jtistloes of the Supreme Court. 
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TERRITORIAL GROWTH 
OF THE 

XTNITED STATES. 

1. Original Territory. — ^The territory of the Re- 
public, at the close of the War of the Revolation, was 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the Mississippi River, 
the Great Lakes, and the Gulf of Mexico. Such were the 
limits conceded by the treaty with Great Britain (Septem- 
ber 3, 1783) ; but from the region lying within them, 
the Spanish province of Florida must be excluded, as 
well as that part of the present State of Louisiana which 
lies east of the Mississippi, in deliniug the original domain 
of the United States. Out of that domain many new 
States have been formed, and to it large accessions of new 
teriitory have been made. 

2. Vermont. — This was the first of the new States. It 
was formed from territory which had been claimed by 
New York and New Hampshire, the former founding its 
claim on the grants made by Charles 11. to the Duke of 
York, the latter on the colonial charter which it received 
at the commencement of its existence. New Hampshire 
was the most active in the settlement of the territory, 
her governor, during a period of eight years (from 1760 
to 1768), having made more than a hundred township 
grants within its limits. 

3. These, with other grants subsequently made, were af- 
terward known as the " New Hampshire Grants." Before 
the Revolution, however, New York succeeded in obtain- 
ing jurisdiction over the whole territory, through a de- 

1. Wliat territory belon;;ed to the United States wlien they began their ez* 
Istencc as a nation r To what nation did Florida then belong ? 

2, 3. Give the early hiitory of Vermont. When admitttot 
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cision of the king, to which the governor of New Hamp- 
shire assented. But the settlers refused to acknowledge 
the sway under which they were thus abitrarily placed, 
and continued their resistance until 1791, when, New 
Tork having relinquished her claim on the payment to 
her of $30,000, Vermont was admitted into the Union, 
making the number of States /<n«r^6€n, 

4. The Nobthwest Tebbitoby. — ^The western portion 
of several of the thirteen priginal States extended to the 
Mississippi River : their colonial charters, indeed, named 
the Atlantic Ocean as their eastern boundary, and the 
South Sea (the Pacific) as their western ; but these limits 
were restricted by the treaty of 1783. One after an- 
other, these States surrendered their western territories 
to the general government, and, in 1787, the region north 
of the Ohio River was organized under the name of the 
Northwest Territory. From this territory five States 
have been successively formed: Ohio^ in 1802; Indiana^ 
in 1816 ; Illinois^ in 1818 ; Michigan^ in 1837 ; and Wis- 
consin^ in 1848. (Read topic 237, App. p. 86.) 

5. The Southwest Tebbitoby. — ^The region south of 
the Ohio, although never organized under one territorial 
government, was generally known as the Southtoest Ter- 
ritory. From it have been formed four States: JKen- 
tucky (previously a part of Virginia), in 1792 ; Tennessee 
(previously a part of North Carolina), in 1796 ; Missis- 
sippi^ in 1817; and Alabama^ in 1819 (both the latter 
being previously a part of Georgia). 

6. Maine. — Maine, in 1783, was a district of Massa- 
chusetts, having been purchased in 1677 from the heirs 

4. What were the original boundaries of the Northwest Territory ? Give the 
previous history of that territory. What Slates have been formed from that 
territory ? ' . , ^ 

6 . What was the Southwest Territory ? What States have been fbrmed fh>m • 
it? 

6. Was Maine one of the thirteen original States T Waa Vermont ? Oiye the 
early history of Maine. 
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of Gorges and Mason. Thus it remained till 1820, when it 
was organized and admitted as a State, in conformity 
with the formally expressed will of its inhabitants. 

7. The Louisiana Purchase. — Though the Spaniards, 
tinder De Soto, were the first to discover the Mississippi 
River, they made no attempts to explore it. This was 
first accomplished by the French, who traversed its en- 
tire length, and occupied certain portions of its valley on 
both sides, giving to the whole region the name of Louis- 
iana^ in honor of their king, Louis XIV. At the close of 
the French and Indian war (176^3), France ceded to Great 
Britain all her American possessions east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Iberville River, having, in the pre- 
ceding year, ceded to Spain all her possessions west of 
the Mississippi, and south of the Iberville. 

8. The latter territory was retroceded to France in 1800, 
and, three yeara later (1803), was purchased by the United 
States for 115,000,000. From this vast region, which ex- 
tended from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains, 
besides the State of Louisiana (admitted in 1812), have 
been formed Missouri (1821), Arkansas (1836), Iowa 
(1846), Minnesota (1858), Kansas (1861), Nebraska 
(1867), Colorado (1876), and the territories of Wyoming^ 
Montana^ and Dakota^ with a reservation for the Indians, 
known as the Indian Territory, "^ (See note, p. 157.) 

9. Florida. — This was a Spanish province up to 1763, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain in exchange for Cuba, 
which the English had recently taken from Spain. By 
the treaty of 1783 this province was given back to Spain, 
to which it continued to belong till 1819, when it was 



1 Who discovered the Missisifippi? Who explored it ? What else did the 
French do ? To what extent ol territory did the French give the name of Louis- 
iana ? How did they dispose of the part west of the Mississippi ? The part eatil ? 

8. How did we acquire the part west? What Sutea and Territories have 
becu formed from the part hought of France ? , , . 

9. Give the early history of Florida. How did we acquire It T 

• Except the part of Minnesota east of tbe Mi88i8slnpi ; and the Binall part of KauiM 
tad tlM targer.ooM of Colorado and WToming acquired ftom l^exico in IMS. 
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seded to the United States, on condition that the latter 
country would pay the claims of American citizens against 
Spain, to the amount of $6,000,000. Owing, however, to 
a delay on the part of Spain to ratify the treaty, the title 
to the territory was not* acquired by the United States 
till 1821. 

10. Oregon. — ^The entire region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, extending from latitude 42° to about 54°, was 
long known as Oregon. It was claimed by the United 
States, because, among other reasons, its principal liver 
had been discovered by Captain Gray, of the ship Co- 
lumbia, of Boston, in 1792, and because, during the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, it was explored by Captains 
Lewis and Clark, who commanded an overland ex-pedi- 
tion sent out by the United States government. If, pre- 
vious to 1819, Spain had possessed any title to this region, 
she abandoned it in that year ; since, by a clause in the 
treaty ceding Florida, she relinquished all her ** rights, 
claims, and pretensions " to such territory. 

11. Great Britain also claimed Oregon until 1846, when, 
by treaty, the boundary line between the possessions of 
the two nations was fixed at the 49th parallel, thus set- 
tling a controversy which had lasted several years, and 
which, at one time, threatened to produce a war between 
the two countries. The region thus finally yielded to the 
United States was first organized as a territory, under 
the name of Oregon^ but now includes the State of Ore- 
gon (admitted in 1859), and the territories of Washing- 
ton and Idaho. 

12. Texas. — This State was once a part of the Re- 

10. Whatreprlon was long known as Oresfon ? What gave the United States a 
right to claim it ? How did the United States get a title from Spain f 

11. What troubles did the United SUtes have in relation to the ownership of 
Oregon r How were the troubles settled ? What are the present divisions of 
Oregron ? 

\%. Give the early history of Texas. How and when was it acquired by the 
United States t ' ' — i ^ 
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public of Mexico, but, becoming dissatisfied with the 
Mexican rulers, the people revolted, and, in 1836, set up 
an independent government. In 1845 Texas was annexed 
to the United States. 

13. California, etc. — ^The war with Mexico gave to 
the United States a vast region between Texas and the 
Pacific Ocean, which had previously belonged to the 
Mexican Republic, The conquest of this region having 
been effected during the war, its possession was confirmed 
by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, made in 1848, as 
well as by a subsequent treaty, known as the " Gadsden 
Treaty," made in 1 853. (See note p, 150.) 

14. By the terms of the first treaty, the United 
States agreed to pay to Mexico $15,000,000, and to 
assume debts due from her to American citizens to 
the amount of $3,000,000. By the terms of the second 
treaty, the United States paid an additional sum of 
$10,000,000, in order to secure a more southerly bound- 
ary. From the region thus acquired from Mexico have 
been formed the States of California (1850) and Nevada 
(1864), and the territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah. 

15. Alaska. — ^The territory of Alaska, formerly known 
as Russian America, was ceded to the United States by 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. The name of Alaska hav- 
ing been given to it in the treaty, it has since retained it. 

16. Thus has the national domain increased from time 
to time, spreading from one ocean to the other, and 
gradually enfolding within its embrace every district of 
country that lay as an obstacle to the mighty march of its 
destiny. That "league of love'^ which first only clasped 

18,14. What territory did we acquire from Mexico ? How was it acquired ? 
What SUtesand territories have been formed from It? 

1 5. By what name was Alaska formerly known f How did we acquire the 
tonitoiT? 

16. State how and to what extent the national domain has been increased. 
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within its folds an empire of thirteen sister States, with 
an area of 800,000 square miles, has been found suffi- 
ciently expansive to permit the embrace of a vast realm 
of thirty-eight States and ten Territories, including alto- 
gether an area of more than 8,000,000 square miles. 



CIVIL PEOGEESS OF THE NATION. 

1. Civil Progress op the Nation. Population. — 
The first Census — that of 1*790 showed a total population 
in the thirteen States, and the territory on each side of 
the Ohio River, of less than four millions (3,921,326). 
In the Northwest Territory the population was so small 
that no return was made. In the territory south of the 
Ohio, the number of inhabitants was only about 3*7,000. 
The city of Philadelphia, then the largest city of the 
Union, contained only a population of 43,525, that of 
New York being more than 10,000 less (33,131) ; Cincin- 
nati, settled in 1788, was but a small hamlet (in 1805, its 
population was only 500) ; Boston contained only about 
18,000; and New Orleans, then a French settlement, less 
than 8,000. The great western cities of the present day 
were scarcely dreamed of. 

2. The population of the Union, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1870, is nearly forty millions (38,558,371). There' 
are fourteen cities, the population of each of which 
exceeds 100,000, and seven in which the population is in 
excess of 250,000. The Metropolis contains nearly one 
million of inhabitants, having grown, during our national 
existence, to that astonishing figure from the small 

1. What was the populatloh of the United States In 1790? What was then 
the population of Phfladelphia? of New York ? of Boston ? 

2. What was the population of the United States in 1870? What is said of 
fourteen cities? Of ieven? New York? C^dnnati? Chicago? StlxHiiB? 
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number before mentioned; while Cincinnati has grown 
from 600 in 1805, to more than 216,000. Chicago, 
which, in 1831, contained only about a dozen families, 
before the great fire of 1871 had a population of 298,000, 
St. Louis, a small trading-village in 1803, when it came 
under the United States Government, now contains about 
313,000 people, and is the fourth city of the Union, being 
exceeded only by New York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. 

3. Commerce. — ^The commercial progress of the coun- 
try has kept pace with the vast increase in its population, 
and the amazing growth of its cities. In 1790, the total 
exports from all the ports of the United States, amounted 
to about twenty millions of dollars, and the imports some- 
what less; in 1870, the amount of exports was over five 
hundred millions; and the imports amounted to about 
six millions more than the exports. About two-thirds 
of all the imports of the United States arrive in New 
York, and about forty per cent, of all the exports are 
shipped from that port. 

4. The tonnage of the United States has increased from 
274,377, in 1790, to 4,253,149, in 1870; while the number 
of American vessels (registered or enrolled) has increased 
during the same period to 29,015, of which about 8,500 
were steam- vessels. This is considerably less than the 
number reported previous to the Civil War, the total ton- 
nage in, 1862-3, being more than 5,000,000. The vast 
increase in population on the borders of the Great Lakes, 
and along the great navigable rivers, has led to the 
establishment of an inland and domestic trade, of greater 
proportions than the foreign commerce, immense as that 
is. The chief items of this trade are coal and lumber; 
but the cereals also constitute a considerable part. 

3. What is eaid in relation to the commercial progresi of the coimtryT 

4. What, in relation to the increase in tonnage? 

9 
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5. Manupactubes.— -Daring the Colonial period, the 
manufacturing industry of the American people was re- 
pressed by penal statutes, the selfish policy of the British 
government dictating agricultural pursuits for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the commerce of the mother-country. 
Hence, a free market was opened to all the agricultural 
products, including the raw materials of manufacture; 
and sometimes bounties were offered to stimulate still 
further their production. This policy was peculiarly 
fitted to increase the prosperity of the Southern Colonies, 
while those of the North were scarcely able to subsists 

6. When, therefore, the nation commenced its exist- 
ence, the manufacturing interests were of little import>- 
ance, indeed, they had scarcely commenced to be devel- 
oped. Before the war of 1812, nothing was accomplished 
on a great scale in this direction ; the embargo, how- 
ever, gave a great stimulus to this interest. Since that 
period, an amazing expansion has been reached in every 
department of manufactures, but especially in those of 
cottons, woollens, and iron, — the three great staples, in 
the first of which this coui>try is now exceeded by Great 
Britain alone. The principal seats of this manufacture 
are in the New England States, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. 

7. The general use of furnaces, stoves, etc., for heating 
purposes, the innumerable applications of machinery, as a 
substitute for human labor, and for the propulsion of land- 
carriages, as well as for the purposes of navigation, ren- 
der the iron manufacture of great importance in this 
country, and, accordingly, it has developed into vast 
proportions. Its kindred department — mining — has, of 
course, kept equal pace with it. 

6. 6. How was the manufacturing industry of the colonies repressed? What 
further is stated in respect to mannractares? 

7. What is stated of the manafacture of iron and of miningt 
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' * 

8. Ship-building. — ^The first vessel built in New England 
was built in Medford, Massachusetts, for Governor Win- 
tbrop. She was launched on the fourth of July, 1631, 
and was called the "Blessing of the Bay," — a name 
which indicated, in anticipation, the great benefits which 
that section of our country was to experience from this 
department of industry. Up to the commencement of 
the Civil War (1861) this branch of labor was among the 
most flourishing in the country; but the operations of 
Confederate cruisers, aided, as they were, by British in- 
fluence and support, had the effect to paralyze this, as 
well as every other branch of industry dependent upon 
navigation. (Read topic 238, App. p. 85.) 

9. Printing and Book-publishing. — Under our sys- 
tem of free government and free schools, the various pur- 
suits connected with the printing and publication of newft- 
papers, books, etc., have reached a condition of great 
activity and extent. The wide-spread demand for informa- 
tion has stimulated the application of science and art in 
this branch of industry to the highest degree. The pro- 
cesses in use for the purpose, a century ago, would be at the 
present time comparatively valueless. One of the earliest 
inventions for improving the old printing-press was the 
Columbian press^ invented by George Clymer of Phila- 
delphia, in 1818 ; and more recently the powerful cylinder 
presses constructed by Richard M. Hoe, of New York, 
have rendered it possible to keep pace with the daily de- 
mand for newspapers and books. By the cylinder pres» 
worked by steam, in connection with the stereotype pro- 
cess, as many as 40,000 impressions of a newspaper can 
be taken in an hour. 

10. Agriculture. — This, the leading pursuit of our 

8. What history can you give of Bhip-building? 

9. state what you can of printing and book-publishing. 

1 0. What is the leading pursuit of our counory ? By what meane has agricol' 
tore made rapid strides r 
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country during its entire history, has made vast and rapid 
strides, both in processes and results, since the commence- 
ment of our national union. The great demand for labor 
has furnished very strong inducements for the invention 
and use of labor-saving machinery and implements, and 
the ingenuity of the American people has been strikingly 
illustrated by its innumerable achievements in this direc- 
tion. Of these the cultivator, the mowing-machine, the 
reaper, the horse-rake, the threshing-machine, etc., are 
examples. Steam has been applied to the working of 
many of these implements ; and, in this way, the work of 
one man is often made more effective than that of a hun- 
dred a century ago. 
' 11. In the northern sections of the country, the chief 
staples are the cereal grains, maize, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, etc., together with potatoes and hay. In the South, 
cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco take the lead. The in- 
crease in the production of these various articles since the 
formation of our government has been amazing. In 1790, 
the cotton raised amounted to less than 250,000 pounds ; 
while in 1860, just previous to the great Civil War, the 
quantity cultivated reached the extraordinary amount of 
more than 2,000,000,000 pounds,or nearly 4,000,000 of bales. 
In 1870, the crop amounted to a little over one billion 
and three-quarters of pounds (1,767,000,000 lbs.) Missis- 
sippi occupies the first place as a cotton-growing State.* 
12. Canals. — ^In 1827, Edward Everett thus spoke of 
the internal improvements of that period : *' A system of 
internal improvements has been commenced, which will 
have the effect, when a little further developed, of crowd- 
ing within a few years the progress of generations. Al- 
ready Lake Champlain from the north, and Lake Erie 

• The Invention of the cotton-gin by EU Whitney, In 1792, gave so vast an Impulse 
to the cultlyatlon of cotton, that the event constltates an epoch in the history of 
<he country. 

11, Staples in the northern sections ? Southern ? Cotton ? 

12. Repeat, in substance, what Everett stated in 1827. 
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from the west, have been connected with Albany. The 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays have been united. A 
canal is nearly finished in the upper part of New Jersey, 
from the Delaware to the Hudson, by which coal is al- 
ready dispatched to our market. Another route is laid 
out, across the same state, to connect New York by a 
railroad with Philadelphia. A water communication 
has been opened, by canals, half-way from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh. Considerable progress is made, both on the 
railroad and the canal, which are to unite both Baltimore 
and Washington with the Ohio River. A canal of sixty 
miles in length is open, from Cincinnati to Dayton, in the 
State of Ohio ; and another, of more than three hundred 
miles in extent, to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio, is 
two-thirds completed." 

13. The various enterprises here alluded to have all been 
completed. The Grand Erie Canaly in the State of New 
York, was opened in 1824, but not entirely completed 
till 1825. This magnificent public improvement owed its 
success to the genius of De Witt Clinton,* and contrib- 
uted in a vevj great degree to make New York City 
what it is at present — the great emporium of the country. 
It is 363 miles in length, and was first estimated to cost 
$5,000,000. Since its completion, in 1825, it has been 
considerably enlarged. The total length of canals in the 
United States, in 1854, was nearly 5,000 miles; but since 
that period few undertakings of this kind, of any magni- 
tude, have been commenced, their use as a means of com- 
munication having been superseded by the construction of 
railroads. Extensive river improvements have also been 
accomplished in many parts of the country. 

13. What i8 stated of the Grand Erie Canal? Of canals in the United 
States? 

• De WiU Clinton was born in March, 1769. and was the son of General James Clinton, 
of Orange Connty, New Tork. He was mayor of the city of New York ten yean; and 
was elected governor of the SUte in 1817, and again in 1820 and 1826. Hii death occan«d 
in Febnuury, 182& 
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14. Railroads. — The first great internal improvement 
in this country was the Philadelphia and Pittsburg Turn- 
pike, which was completed near the close of the last cen- 
tury. The Cumberland Road, subsequently called the 
Great National Road, had its origin in an appropriation 
of $30,000 by Congress, in 1806, for the construction of a 
road over the Alleghany mountains, from Cumberland, in 
Maryland, to the Ohio Riven Other appropriations for 
the construction of this road were made from time to 
time; and in 1820 it had been completed to Wheeling, at 
an expense of $1,700,000. Subsequently it was extended 
to Springfield, Ohio, and partially undertaken in Indiana 
and Illinois ; but being superseded by railways, it was 
never completed to the extent at one time contemplated. 

15. The first railroads constructed in the United States 
were the Quincy Railroad, used to transport granite from 
the quarries of Quincy, Massachusetts (1826), and the 
Mauch Chunk Railroad, for the conveyance of coal from 
the mines at that place to the Lehigh River in Pennsyl- 
vania (1827). The rapid construction of railroads in 
every part of the country since that time presents a very 
striking evidence of the activity and enterprise of the 
people, and the civil progress of the nation. 

16. In 1848, the number of miles of completed rail- 
ways amounted to 6,000 ; in 1860, this had increased to 
nearly 31,000, the construction and equipment of which 
cost more than one billion of dollars ($1,151,560,289), 
In 1870, it had further increased to more than 53,000. 

Of all the enterprises of this character, the Pacific 
Railroad is the most stupendous. This road extends 
from Omaha in Nebraska to San Francisco, and connects 
with the great lines from the east, bringing the great 

1 4. Give the history of the Cumberland Boad. 

16. Which were the first railroads in this country? 

16« 1 9. What farther can you state in relation to raibroads in this coontiy? 
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eastern cities within a week's journey from San Fran- 
cisco. It is 1,913 miles long between the two points 
above mentioned. This great undertaking was completed 
in 1869. Other railroads are also in contemplation across 
the western part of the country to the Pacific Ocean. 
The Northern Pacific, already commenced, has its eastern 
terminus at Lake Superior (Duluth), and its western at 
Puget's Sound, in Washington Territory. 

17. Thus are the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans bound 
together by an iron band, by means of which, in connec- 
tion with the Trans-Pacific lines of steamships, China, 
India, and Japan are brought within a few weeks' travel 
of the great American marts, and the rich products of 
those realms are poured into them in boundless profusion. 
New sources of enterpiise and wealth are also developed 
in our own country by the same means, and additional in- 
centives offered for settlement in the wild and unculti- 
vated, but richly endowed, regions of our widely-extended 
domain. 

18.- Telegraphs. — The demand for the rapid commu- 
nication of intelligence was by no means supplied by the 
locomotive and railroad ; and the agency of electricity 
has been brought in to supplement the deficiencies of 
Bteam. The invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
is due to Prof Morse, who, in 1844, erected the first line, 
between Baltimore and Washington, a distance of forty 
miles. This line was extended northward, through Phil- 
adelphia and New York, to Boston, in 1845. From this 
comparatively small beginning a vast system of tele- 
graphic lines has been constructed, by means of which all 
the great centres of trade and population in the world 
have been brought into instantaneous communication. In 
1850, the length of telegraph lines in the United States 

1 8. What i« Slid in relation to telegraphs t 
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was 23,281 miles; in 1854, it had increased to 41,392 
miles; and in 1858, to more than 50,000 miles. At this 
present time it cannot be less than 100,000 miles. 

19. Atlantic Telegraph. — ^The first successful subma- 
rine telegraph was laid in 1851, across Dover Strait, con- 
necting Dover and Calais. Three unsuccessful attempts 
to establish a telegraphic cable across the Atlantic Ocean * 
were made in 1857, 1858, and 1865. In the first and last 
of these the cable parted and was partially lost; in the 
second it was laid, but almost immediately failed to 
convey signals. A fourth attempt, in 1866, proved en- 
tirely successful. The success of this gigantic enter- 
prise, persisted in under so many discouragements, was 
due to the untiring energy of Cyrus W. Field. The suc- 
cessful cable of 1866 was laid by the Great JEJasteim, the 
largest steam-vessel ever constructed. She was built in 
London, and made her first trip in 1859. The Atlantic 
cable is about 2,600 miles long, and contains no less 
than 25,000 miles of copper wire in the conductor, 35,000 
miles of iron wire in the outside covering, and upward 
of 400,000 miles of strands of hemp, moffe than enough 
in all to go twenty-four times round the world. Its 
strength is sufficient to bear a strain of nearly twenty- 
eight tons. 

20. Education.— The establishment of Common Schools, 
in which all classes could be educated, has been a distin- 
guishing feature in the civil progress of the country. 
Several of the States have inserted in their Constitutions 
articles requiring the maintenance of public schools. In 
New England, the principle has been ever avowed and 
sustained, that it is the right and duty of government to 



1 9 When and where was the first succosrful submarine telegraph laid? What 
farther can you state in relation to telegraph cables? „,^^^^ k„^« v^^„ 

20. What constitutional requirements, as regards P^^Wlc schools have been 
made by s veral States? What principle has been sustained in New England? 
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provide the means for the instruction of the youth of all 
classes of society in the elements of learning. Other 
States have adopted this principle. In Massachusetts, 
by statute enacted in 1647, "each town, consisting of fifty 
householders, was directed to maintain a school to teach 
their children to read and write, and every town of one 
hundred families was to maintain a grammar school to fit 
youth for college." In the early history of Connecticut, 
similar laws were passed. 

21. It has been uniformly a part of the laud system of 
the United States to provide for public schools. In the 
organization of territories and the admission of States, the 
condition has often been imposed, that a part of each 
township should be permanently applied for the use or 
Bupport of such schools. In nearly all the States, there is 
a large fund devoted to the support of common schools, 
nnder provisions of State law. The special instruction 
of teachers has become a prominent feature in the educa- 
tional systems of most of the States. Several of the States 
have a Normal School fund. In most of the Slave-States, 
popular education was greatly neglected ; but since the 
close of the Civil War, strenuous efforts have been made 
in many of the southern States to provide the means of 
educating all classes, including the children of the freed- 
men. The High Schools and Colleges of the country 
have also attained a high rank for scholarship and efficiency 
of education. 

22. Literature. — ^During the colonial period, America 
gained no prominence in any department of literary 
effort, except, perhaps, that of theology^ religious dispu- 
tation almost absorbing the intellectual energies of the 

21. What is stated of the government land system In connection with pub- 
lic schools? What condition has often been imposed? What is stated of com- 
Bon school fnnds? Normal school fnnd? 

%%. What it «>Uted of American literatare during the colonial period? Of 
Jonathan Edwards? Of American oratory? 

9* 
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age. Jonathan Edwards, by the publication of his mas- 
terly " Treatise on the Will," at once secured for himself 
the respectful attention of thinkers in the mother-country ; 
several of his sermons were republished in England. 
This distinguished man died in 1786. Since that time 
American litei-ature has been enriched by many works of 
genius in almost every department. In oratory, no nation 
can claim to have surpassed the United States ; and the 
speeches of Webster, Clay, and Everett will ever remain 
as monuments of the literary culture, as well as clearness 
and power of reasoning of those distinguished men. These 
are but the bright stars in a cluster of brilliant names. 

23. Irving's writings were the first to make American 
literature popular abroad ; their genial spirit, inimitable 
humor, and elegant style attracting all classes of readers. 
In history, independently of what has been done to illus- 
trate specially the annals of every part of our own country 
by a host of worthy writers, the works of Bancroft, Hil- 
dreth, Prescott, and Motley, have given our literature a 
high rank. In fiction, Cooper won for himself, by his 
" Leather-stocking Tales," a very decided pre-eminence ; 
but Hawthorne, as a literary artist, is doubtless decidedly 
superior. Paulding, Simms, Kennedy, Neal, Brown, and 
Poe occupy conspicuous places in this field of literary 
effort. 

24. The effusions of American poets have deservedly 
obtained very high commendation and favor. These 
writers are a legion in number ; and in this brief sketch, 
even a partial enumeration is impossible. The two most 
prolific branches of American literature are educational 
works and journalism, in both of which the country has 
attained a rank which, without doubt, will compare favor- 
ably with that of any other nation. 

23. Of Irvlng'8 writings? In relation to history? Fiction ? 

24. Poets and poetry? Bducational worlu and Jonmalismt 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1857. James Buchanan was inaugurated president March 4 

1858. Minnesota was admitted into the Union May 11, 

1859. Oregon was admitted into the Union Feb. 14 

Jolm Brown made a raid into Virginia Oct. Id. 

1860. South Carolina passed a secession ordinance Dec. 20. 

Anderson withdrew from Ft. Moultrie to Ft. Sumter. Dec. 26. 

1861. Mississippi (Jan. 9), Florida (Jan. 10), Alabama (Jan. 

11), Georgia (Jan. 19), Louisiana (Jan. 26), Texas 
(Feb. 1), Virginia (April 17), Arkansas (May 6), Ten- 
nessee (May 7), and North Carolina (May 20), passed 
secession ordinances. 

Kansas was admitted into the Union Jan. 29. 

The " Southera Confederacy" was formed Feb. 

Davis became " President of the Confederacy" Feb. 18. 

Lincoln was inaugurated president of the U. States. . .Mar. 4 

The Confederates attacked Fort Sumter April 12, 13. 

President Lincoln called for 75,000 troops April 15. 

Davis offered lettei-s of marque and reprisal April 17. 

Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of Southern ports. . .April 19. 

Volunteer troops were attacked in Baltimore Apiil 19. 

England (May 13), France (June 10), Spain (June 17), 
and Portugal (July 29), acknowledged the Con- 
federate states as belligerents. 

The Confederates were routed at Philippi .June 3» 

Union troops were repulsed at Big Bethel June 10. 

The Confederates were routed at Booneville. June \1. 

The United States Congress met in extra session July 4 

The Confederates were victorious at Carthage July 5„ 

The Confederates were routed at Rich Mountain. . . .July 11. 

The Union army was routed at Bull Run July 21. 

The Confederates gained a victory at Wilson's Creek. Aug. 10. 

A Union force captured the forts at Hatteras Inlet. .Aug. 29. 

Lexington, Mo., was surrendered to tlie Confederates. Sep. 20. 

The Confederates gained a victory at BalFs Bluff Oct. 21. 

A Union force captured forts at Port Royal entrance. Nov. 7. 

The Confederates were victorious at Belmont Nov. 7. 
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1861. Mason and Slidell were taken from a Br. steamer. . . .Nov. 8w 

1862. The Confederates were defeated at Mill Spring Jan. 19. 

Fort Henry was captured by a fleet of U. S. gmiboats.Feb. 6. 

A Union force captured Roanoke Island Feb. 8. 

Fort Donelson was captured by the Unionists. Feb. 16. 

The Confederates were defeated at Pea Ridge March 8. 

The MeiTimac destroyed two U. S. vessels Mar. % 

Engagement between the Monitor and Mernmac. . .March 9. 

The Unionists captured Newbem March 14, 

The Confederates were defeated at Winchester March 23. 

The Unionists gained a victory at Shiloh April 7. 

Island No. 10 was captured by the Unionists April 7. 

Fort Pulaski was surrendered to the Unionists April 11. 

New Orleans was captured by the Unionists April 25. 

The Confederates retreated from Williamsburg May 5. 

The battle of Fair Oaks was fought May 81, June 1. 

Memphis surrendered to the Unionists June 6. 

" The Seven days' contest before Richmond" . .June 25-July 1. 

The battle of Cedar Mountain was fought Aug. 9. 

Battles between Manassas and Washington Aug. 23-30. 

The Confederates were victorious at Richmond, Ky. Aug. 30. 

The Confederates, under Lee, invaded Maiyland Sept. 5. 

Lee's army was defeated at South Mountam Sept 14. 

Harper's Ferry surrendered to Uie Confederates Sept 15. 

Lee's army was defeated at Antietam Sept. 17. 

The Unionists were victorious at luka Sept. 19. 

The Confederates were repulsed at Corinth Oct 4. 

The Unionists gained the battle of Perry ville Oct 8. 

The Confederates gained a victory at Fredericksburg. Dec. 13. 

1863. Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation Jan. 1. 

The Confederates captured Galveston Jan. 1. 

The Unionists gained a victory at Murfreesboro Jan. 2. 

The Unionists captured Arkansas Post Jan. 11. 

The Confederates were defeated at Port Gibson May 1. 

The Unionists were defeated at Chancellorsville... . . .May 3. 

West Virginia was admitted into the Union June 20. 

Lee made his second invasion of Maiyland June 21. 

The Union anny was victorious at Gettysburg July 3. 

Vicksburg was surrendered to the Unionists July 4. 

Port Hudson was surrendered to the Unionists July 8. 

The great riot hi New York occurred. July 13-16. 
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1863. Morgan made a raid into Indiana and Ohia July. 

The Confederates were victorious at Chickamauga. ^Sept. 2(X 

The Unionists gained a victory at Cliattanooga Nov. 25. 

The Confederates were repulsed before Knoxville.. .Nov. 29. 

1864. The Unionists were defeated at Olustee Feb. 20. 

Qrant was appointed Lieutenant-General March 3L 

Grant was appointed to command the U. S. armies.. Mar. IX 

The Red River Expedition was made March and April 

The Confederates captured Fort Pillow April 12. 

The Army of the Potomac began a foi*ward movement. May 3. 

The battle of the Wilderness was fought May 6, 6. 

Sherman began his march against Atlanta May 7. 

The battles near Spotlsylvania were fought May 9-21. 

The Unionists were routed near New Market May 15. 

The Confederates were defeated at Piedmont June 5. 

The Eearsarge met and sunk the Alabama June 19. 

The Confederates, under Early, invaded Maryland . . .July 4. 
The Confederates gained a victory at the Monocacy. .July 9. 

Sherman gained victories before Atlanta July 20, 22, 28. 

Chambei'sburg was sacked and partly burned July 30. 

The Unionists exploded a mine before Peteraburg. . .July 30. 

The Unionists gained a victory in Mobile Bay Aug. 5. 

Sherman captured Atlanta. Sept 2. 

The Confederates were defeated at Winchester. Sept 19. 

The Confederates were routed at Fisher's Hill. .... .Sept. 22. 

The Unionists were victorious at Cedar Creek Oct 19. 

Nevada was admitted into the Union Oct 31. 

The Confederates were repulsed at Franklin Nov. 30. 

The Unionists gained a victory at Nashville Dec. 16. 

Savannah was occupied by Sherman's army Dec. 21. 

1865. Union troops and fleet captured Fort Fisher Jan. 15. 

Sherman captured Columbia Feb. 17. 

Charleston was occupied by Union troops Feb. 18. 

Wilmington was captured by Union troops Feb. 22. 

The Freedmen's Bureau Bill became a law March 3. 

The Unionists were victorious at Averysboro March 16. 

The Confederates were routed at Benton ville March 20. 

Union troops occupied Petei*sburg and Richmond. . .April 3. 

Lee surrendered to Grant ^ April 9. 

President Lincoln was assassinated April 14 

Andrew Johnson was inaugurated president April 15. 
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1865. Gen. J. E. Johnston surrendered to Sherman Afiril 26. 

Je^erson Davis was captured. May 10. 

Slavery was declared constitutionally abolished. Dec. 18. 

1866. Congress passed 2d F*s Bureau Dill over veto July Ifi. 

1867. Nebraska was admitted into the Union March 1. 

Congress passed Reconstruction Bill over veto. . . .March 2. 

Congress passed Tenure-of-Oflace Bill over veto March 2. 

Alaska was purchased for $7,200,000 June 20. 

J868. The House of RepreHlvea impeached Pres*t Johnson.Peb. 24. 
The president's trial was commenced in the Senate. .Mar. 30. 

He was acquitted on the eleventh article May 16. 

He was acquitted on two other articles .May 26. 

Stanton resigned as secretary of war May 26. 

The 14th Amendment was declared adopted July 28. 

1869. Ulysses 8. Grant was inaugurated president March 4. 

1870. The 15th Amendment was declared adopted 

1871. The " Alabama Treaty " was concluded. May 8, 

The great fire of Chicago occurred Oct. 8, 9, 10. 

1876. The Centennial Anniversary of American Indepen- 

dence was celebrated. 
The " World's Fair" in Philadelphia. . .May 10 to Nov. 10. 
Colorado was admitted into the Union Aug. 1. 

1877. Rutherford B. Hayes was inaugurated president. .March 5. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAca 

1. Give the history of the slaTery queBtion .... M, 186, 141, 160, 161, IW. lOT, 168 

2, Give the account of Johu Brown's raid 167 

8. State the circumstances attending Lincoln's election 157, 168 

4. Give the facts in relation to the history of Fort Sumter 15S-160 

5. How many and what states passed secession ordinances ? 186 

6. Give the history of the formation of the Southern Confederacy 16t 

7. What property did the Confederates take possession of? 169 

8. What is said in connection with Lincoln's inauguration t 160 

9. What, in connection with liis inaugural address ? 169 

10. What three proclamations were issued in April, 1861 ? 160 

11. What occurred during that month iuBaltimore? 160 

12. How did the United States lose Harper's Ferry and Norfolk ? 160, 161 

18. What movement was made by order of General Scott ? 161 

14. Give the particulars in relation to the battle of Bull Run 101, 168 

16. In relation to McClellan's campaign in West Virginia 16S 

16. In relation to Lyon's successes, his defeat and death 162, 168 

17. In relation to Mulligan's defence and surrender 168 

18. What followed, connected with Fremont, Hunter, and Halleck 7 168 

19. Give the particulars of Baker's defeat at Ball's Bluff 168 

90. Of the coast expedition to North Carolina 168 

SL Of the coast expedition to South Carolina 163, 164 

92. Of the capture and release of Mason and Slidell 164 

98. Of the unMendly action taken by England and France 164 

94. Give the history of the steamer Sumter 164 

95. How was the U. S. Navy increased and employed during 1861 ? 164, 166 

96. What changes in money matters took place in 1861 ? 166 

27. Name the important events of 1861 186, 187 

98. What preparations were made as regards the Mississippi ? 166 

29. Give an account of Thomas's victory at Mill Spring 166 

80. Of Commodore Foote's success against Fort Henry 166 

81. OfGrant's success at Fort Donelson 166,16? 

82. Of the success of the expedition against Roanoke , 167 

88. Ofeventsin Arkansas during March, 1862 167 

81. Of events at and near Hampton Roads, March 8th and 9th 167, 168 

86. What two successes did General Pope gain in the West ? 168 

86. What success did Com. Davis have soon after ? 168 

87. Give a fhll account of the battle of Shiloh 168,169 

88. What did General Halleck do after the battle ? 169 

89. To what position was General Halleck then called? 169 

10. Give an account of the capture of New Orleans 169 

41. Of Rosecrans's two victories— luka and Corinth 169 

42. Of Bragg's march through Tennessee and Kentucky 109, 170 

48. What new organization of military departments was made ? 170 

44. How did McClellan begin his Peninsular Campaign ? 170 

46. What success did he have at Torktown and Williamsburg ? 170 

46. Give some account of General Wool 146, 170 

47. Give an account of the battle of Fair Oaks 170,171 
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rAoa 

48. Give an account of Banks's escape from capture VH 

49. Give an account of the " Seven Days' Battle before Richmond" Ill 

QO. What change did Lincoln make in army organizations ? 171 

51. Give an account of the contest between Lee and Pop« . .^ 171, 179 

63. What movement did Lee then make ? 173 

68. Give an account of the battle of South Mountain 173 

64. Of the loss (for the second time) of Harper's Ferry 173 

65. Of the battle of Antietam, and Lee's retreat 173 

66. Of McClellan's subsequent movements and loss of command 173 

67. OfBumside's attempt to reach Richmond 173 

68. Name, in order, the important events of 1862 187 

68. What important event occurred on the Ist of January, 1868 ? 173 

60. SUte what took place at Galveston on that day 173 

61. Give an account of Rosecrans's victory at Murfreesboro 173 

62. Of the capture by Union forces of Arkansas Post 178 

63. Give an account of the battle of Chancellorsville .' 173 

64. What march and pursuit a month afterward took phice t 173 

65. Give an account of the battle of Gettysburg 173 

66. Give an account of Grant's success on the Mississippi 175 

67. Give an account of Banks's success at Port Hudson 175 

68. Of the entire contest for the Mississippi 166, 168, 169, 175 

68. Give an account of the battle of Chickamauga Creek 175 

70. Give an account of the battle of ChatUnooga 175 

71. Give a sketch of Rosecrans's military career 160, 170, 175 

72. Give a sketch of Bumside's military career 167, 172, 173, 175 

78. Give an account of Morgan's raid into Indiana and Ohio 175, 176 

74. Give an account, with the cause, of the riot in New York City 176 

75. What service did the navy render during the year 1863 ? 176 

76. In what case, and why, was not the blockade successfhl ? 176 

77. Give the early history of the state of West Virginia 176 

78. Name, in order, the important events of 1863 187, 188 

79. What disaster befell the Unionists in Florida ? 176, 177 

80. Give the full account of the Red River expedition 177 

81. Give thefhll account of Forrest's raid in the West 177 

82. What two extensive campaigns were planned ? 177 

88. Give an account of the contest between Sherman and Johnston .177,178 

84. Give an account of the contest between Sherman and Hood 178 

86. Of events from the 4th to the 7th of May with the army of the Potomac 178 

86. Of the battles of Spottsylvania, North Anna, and Cold Harbor 178, ITO 

87. What movement did Meade aflen^'ard make ? 179 

88. What attempts were made to capture Petersbuiij ? 179 

89. Give a sketch of Sigel's military career 162, 167, 179 

90. Give an account of Early's invasion of Maryland 119 

SI. Give a ftill account of the contest between Sheridan and Early ^ 180 

92. Give an account of Sherman's march from Atlania to Savannah 180 

93. Give a full account of the contest between Thomas and Hood 180, 181 

94. Give, in fhll, the history of the Confederate steamer Alabama 164, 181 

95i What did Admiral Farragut accomplish during che war ? 160, 181 

96. What was done by General Butler during the war 7 .... . .161,168, 109, 179, 181 

97, Name the important erents of 1864 188 
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08. Give an account of the Dftilure and eaccess at Fort Fisher 181 

89. Give an account of Sherman's march trom Savannah 181, 183 

100. Of his whole march from Chattanooga 177, 178, 180, 181, 182 

101. Give an account of the closing military events of the war 183 

102. Give an account of the events of April 14th, 15th, and 16th 182, 21S 

103. Give an account of the other events of that month 182, 183, 907,306 

104. Give an account of the other events of the year 1865 183, 907,206 

105. Give the important military events in Grant's life.. 163, 166, 168, 175, 177-183 

106. Name, in order, the important events of 1865 . - 907,306 

107. State all the facts in connection with the Freedmen's Bureau Bills. . .183, 907 

108. All, in connection with the subject of " Reconstructing the Union". . 184 

109. All, in relation to the Tenure-of-OflSce Bill 184 

110. What can you state of Nebraska and Alaslnt. 184 

111 . Give the fiicts relating to Stanton's suspension trom oi&ce 184, 185 

112. Relate the events which grew out of the suspension 185 

118. Give the facts in relation to Graat*s election to the presidency 186 

114. Give the history and import of the 14th Amendment to the Consti- 

tntion 186, App., p. 89 

115. The history and import of the 15th Amendment 186, App., p. 41 

116. State what yon can in relation to the great Chicago fire 186 

117. Give the history, in full, of the settlement of the Alabama Claims. . 187 

118. Give an account of the Centennial events of 1876 187, 188 

119. Give the (l&cts in relation to the election of Hayes to the presidency. 188 



QVXSTXONB TO BB ANBWBBBD VBOX THB TaBLBS OX PAOB 919. 

1. How many presidents of the United States have there been t— 9. Give their 
names in the order of their succession.— 8. How many and which of them served 
two terms each?— 4. Which of them died while in office? (141, 151, 182.) -6. By 
whom were they succeeded in office? -6. How many states belonged to the 
Union when Washington was Inaugurated In 1789 ? (Appendix, p. 11 .)— 7. When 
did North Carolina and Rhode Island adopt the Constitution of the United States ? 
(Ap., p. 11.)— 8. Name the thirteen original states in the order of their settlement. 
—9. Name them in their geographical order, beginning with the one most north- 
easterly.— 10. How many states belonged to the Union at the close of Washing, 
ton's administration ?-ll. Give the names of the three new states, with the dates 
of their admission Into the Union.— 12. What addition was made to the Union 
during Jefferson's administration ?— 13. What, during Madison's administra- 
tion ?— 14. What, during Monroe's ?— 15. What, during Jackson's ? -16. What, 
during Tyler's ?-17. What, during Polk's ?-18. What, during Fillmore's ?- -19. 
What, during Buchanan's ?— 20. What, during Lincoln's?- -21. What, during 
Johnson*s f — 99. Name tht administrations daring which no sUtet wera admitted 
to th« Union, 
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PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. 
2. 

S. 

4. 

& 
& 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

IL 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16, 
17. 

18. 
1.-. 


PBKS1DKNTS. 


RK8IDKNCK. 


INAUGURATED. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


George Washington.. 
John Adams 


Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Massachusetts . 

Tennessee 

New York 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

New York 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania . . 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Dliiuito 

Ohio 


April 30, 1789 

March 4, 1797 

March 4, 1801 .... j 

March 4. 1809.... 

March 4, 1817 

March 4, 1825 

March4, 1829.... j 

March 4, 1837 

March 4, 1841 

April 6, 1841 

March 4, 1845 

MarchS. 181» 

July 10, 1850 

March 4, 1853 

March 4, 1857 

March 4, 1861....; 
April 15, 1865.... , 
M«ich4. 1869 .... { 
March 5, 1877 


John Adams. 
Tliomas Jefferson. 
Aaron Burr. 
George Clinton.* 
George Clinton. 
Elbridge Gerry* 
Daniel D. Tompkina. 
John C. Calhoun. 
John C. Calhoun.t 
Martin Van Buren. 
Richard M. Johnson. 
John Tyler. 

George M. Dallas. 
Millard Fillmore. 

William R. King.» 
John C. Breckinridge. 
Hannibal UamUn. 

Schuyler Colfax. 
Henry Wilson.* 
William A. Wheeler. 


Thomas Jefferson 

James Madison 

James Monroe 

John Q.Adams 

Andrew Jackson ...".. 

Martin Van Buren . . . 
William H. Harrison* 
John Tyler 


James K.Polk 

Zachary Taylor*.... 

Millard Fillmore 

Franklin Pierce 

James Buchanan . . . 

Abraham Lincoln*... 

Andrew Johnson 

UljneB & Onnl 

Rnviierford B. H«yes 



SETTLEMENT AND ADMISSION 0? THE STATES. 



STaTU. 


SETTLED. ^ 


ADMIT'D 


DURING 
WHOSE AD- 
MINISTRA- 
TION. 


When. 


r 

>r ... 
r — 

i ... 


By whom. 


Virginia 


1607 
1614 
1620 
1623 
1633 
1634 
1636 
1638 
1650 
1664 

!^ 

733 
724 
1775 

?§ 

1699 

.IS 

1682 
1711 
1625 
1764 
1685 
1670 
1565 
1692 
1833 
1669 
1769 
1846 
1811 




1791) 

1792} 

1796^ 

18(J8 

1812 

1816 

18171 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 J 

1836 

1837 J 

1845 

1845^ 

1846 > 

1848^ 

1850 

1858 

1859 

1861 

1863 j 

1876 


Washhi^a. 

Jefferson. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Jackson. 
Tyler. 

Polk. 

Fillmore. 

Buchanan. 

Lfnooln. 

Johntoo. 
Grant. 


New York 


Dutch . . 


Massacl...M>tts 

New Hampshire . . . 
Connectiuat 


English 


English 


English 


Maryland 


English 

English 


Rhode Island...:.. 
Delaware 


Swedes . ...... 


North Carolina 

New Jerse> 

South Caroliua 

Pennsylvanio 

Georgia 


English 


Dutch 


English 


English 


English 

English 


Vermont 


Kentucky 


English 


Tennessee 


English..! 

English 

French 


Ohio :: 

Louisiana 

Indiana 


French 

French 


Mississippi 

Illinois. ...:;:...:: 


French . 


Alabama 


French 


Maine '. 


French 


Missouri 


French 


Arkansas ....' 


French 


Michigan 


French 


Florida 


Spaniards 

Spaniards 

English 


Texas 


Iowa 


Wisconsin 


French 


California 


Spaniards 

Americans 

Americans 

Americans 

English 

Americans 


Minnesota . , 




Kansas 


West Virginia 




Nevada 




Nebraska... 




Colorado 












i 1 



* Died in office. 



t Resigned. 
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APPEKDIX. 



THE DECLARATIOIf OF INDEPENDENCE. 



A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ Jxdy Ath^ 1776. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces* 
eary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights; that among these, are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to se- 
cure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established, should not 
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he changed for light and transient causes ; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more 
disposed to suifer, while evils are suiferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But, when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient suiFerance of these colonies, and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of the pres- 
ent king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
ind usurpations, all having, in direct object, the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid world ; — 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained ; and, when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature; 
a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 
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He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to he elected ; wherehy the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise ; the state remaining, in 
the mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for natural 
ization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary- 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among 
us: 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from punishmeut, 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabit- 
ants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 
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For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial 
by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most val- 
uable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of 
our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in alj 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us oat 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

'He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms ; our repeated peti- 
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tdons have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwar^ 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We have I'eminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
hei*e. We have appealed to their native justice and mag- 
hanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acqui- 
esce in the necessity which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefoi'e, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, that these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states ; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all po- 
litical connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, 
as free and independent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent states may of right do. And, for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
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The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, 
engrossed, and signed by the following members '^ 

JOHN HANCOCK. 



New HampMre. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

MoMochusetU Bay. 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge (Jerry. 

Rhode Idand, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 

Connecticut, 
Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott 

yew York, 
William Floyd, 
Philip Livin^ton. 
Francis I^ewis, 
Lewis Morris. 



New Jersey, 
Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

JPBnnsylvania, 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Geoi^e Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware, 
Caesar Rodney, 
George ReacL 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland, 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 



Charles Carroll, of Car- 
i*ollton. 

Virffinia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jeflferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jun., 
Fmncis LightfootLee, 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina, 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina, 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heywardjun. 
Thomas Lynch, jun. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Oeorgic^, 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
Geoi;ge Walton* 



NoTV.->" The fourth of Jnlr i« the day of national rejoicing, for on that day 
the Declamtioii of Independence, that polemn and Bublime docnment, waa 
adopted. Trttdition gives a dramatic effect to its aunonncenient ItwaeknowH 
to be nnder discassion, but ttie closed doors of Congress excluded the populace. 
Ttiey awaited, in throng, an appointed t^ignal. In the steeple of the stat«-lioaf« 
(Philadelphia), was a bell imported twentv-three years previously from London 
by the Provincial At^seuibly of Pennsylvania. It bore the portcntons text 
from Scripture : ' Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhald- 
tants thereof.' A Joyous peal from that bell gave notice that the bill had been 
pa>i>sed. It was the icnell of British domination. * * * The excitable populace 
of New York were not content with the ringing of bells to proclaim their joy. 
There was a leaden statue of Qeorge III. in the Bowling Green, in front of the 
fort. Since kingly rule is at an end, why retain its effigy? On the pame even- 
ing, therefore, thestatne was pnlled down amid the shouts of the mnltitnde, and 
broken np to be ran into bulleU * to be used in the cause of independence.* ** 
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OF 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



1. Origin op the Constitution. — When the Revolu- 
tionary struggle commenced, there were three forms of 
colonial government in force among the colonies, namely : 
the provincial or royal, the proprietary, and the charter. 
The provincial or royal government was under the con- 
trol of a governor, who, appointed by the king, adminis- 
tered affairs according to instructions from his royal mas- 
ter. The colonies of this class were New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

2. The proprietary government was under the control of 
one or more proprietors, who derived their authority by 
grant and privileges conferred by the king. Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, and Maryland were subject to the proprie- 
tary rule. The charter government secured certain politi- 
cal rights to the people by royal charter. Of this class 
were Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

3. On the 11th of June, 1776, Congress resolved that a 
committee should be appointed to prepare a form of con- 

^l»,W]iat forms of government existed among the colonies prevlons to the 
Kevolution? What was the provincial or royal government ? Which of the 
colonies were provincial or royal y 

2. What was the proprietary government? Give the names of the colonies 
t^t were subjected to the proprietary rule T What was the charter goyemmeut t 
Which of the colonies had charters ? 
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federation, to be entered into by the colonies. On the 
12th of July following, this committee, consisting of one 
from each state, reported a draft of Articles of Confedera- 
tion, The Report was considered and debated from time 
to time until the 15th of November, 1777, when, with some 
amendments, it was adopted. 

4. These Articles of Confederation were ratified in 1778 
by all the states except Delaware and Maryland, and by 
Delaware in 1779 ; but, in consequence of the delay on 
the part of Maryland, they did not go into effect until the 
1st of March, 1781, the day on which they were signed 
by the delegates from that state. 

5. It was soon found that the Articles of Confederation 
were not adequate to the wants of the government. They 
were deficient as regards the regulation of commerce, the 
settling of controversies between the states, the making 
of treaties with foreign nations, and especially so in not 
conferring the necessary power upon Congress to liqui- 
date the debts incurred during the war. 

6. Consequently, a convention of delegates from all the 
states, except Rhode Island, met at Philadelphia, in May, 
1787, for the purpose of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration ; but it was thought best by a majority of the 
delegates to adopt an entirely new form of government, 
instead of making any attempts to amend the defective 
one then in existence. Accordingly, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1787, after four months' deliberation, the present 
Constitution, — except some changes which were made 
in after years, — was adopted by the Convention, 



3. What resolation was first adopted In Congress in relation to a form of con- 
federation ? Give ttie subsequent liistory of ttie measure. 

4. When did tiie states ratify tlie Articles of Confederation ? When did the 
Articles of Confederation go into effect ? 

5. What was soon ascertained with reference to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion ? In what respects were they deficient f 

6. What convention wag held in May, 1787 ? What was done by the conyen* 
tion? 
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7. The new Constitution was submitted to the people, 
who, in the newspapers, legislative halls, and elsewhere, 
discussed it with earnestness and thoroughness ; the rati- 
fication of nine states being requisite before it could go 
into eifect. It met with considerable opposition; but 
after it had been adopted by ail the states, except North 
Carolina and lihode Island, it went into operation, March 
4th, 1789. 

NoTB.— CoDgresB ought to have met on the 4th of March, 1780, but ]n conse- 
quence of delay in the arrival of members, the most of whom had to make their 
way to New York on horseback or by sea, there being no railroads in those 
days, a quorum was not secured before the 80th. ^*- Washington received sixty- 
nine votes, that being the whole number of electors voting. John Adams re- 
ceived thirty-four votes in all, not a majority ; but sufficient, as the Constitution 
then stood, Iwing the second highoet number, to make him vice-president." 
The sixty-nine votes received by Washington were from ten states only. New 
Toik did not vote because of a disagreement between the two houses of her 
legislature ; and North Carolina and Rhode Island bad not adopted the Consti- 
tution. ** The inauguration was delayed for several days by a question which 
had arisen as to the form or title by which the President elect was to be ad- 
dressed ; and this had been deliberated in a committee of both Houses. The 
question had been mooted without Washington's privity, and contrary to his 
desire, as he feared that any title misrht awaken the sensitive Jealousy of Bepnb- 
licans at a moment when it was all important to conciliate public good will to 
the new form of government. It was a relief to him, therefore, when it was 
finally resolved that the address should be simply ' the President of the United 
States, without any addition of title ; a judicious form which has remained to 
the present day."— /rring^** Hfe of Washington. 

The Constitution was Adopted as follows : 

By Delaware, on the 7th of December ■.. 1787 

Pennsylvania, on the 12th of December 1787 ' 

New Jersey, on the 18th of December 1787 

Georgia, on the 2d of January 1788 

Connecticut, on the 9th of Januaiy 1788 

Massachusetts, on the 6th of February. 1788 

Maryland, on the 38th of April 1788 

South Carolina, on the 23d of May 1788 

New Hampshu-e, on the 21st of June 1788 

Virginia, on the 26th of June 1788 

New York, on the 26th of July 1788 

North Carolina, on the 2l8t of November 1789 

Rhode Island, on the 29th of May 1790 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 



PREAMBLE. 



Wb, the people of the United States, in order to form & 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE L 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION I. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

SECTION n. 

1st Clause. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the peo- 

Prkamblb.— What is the introductory part of the Constitution called ? What 
le the object of the preamble ? Ans. To state the purposes of the Constitution. 
How manv and what purposes are stated in the preamble ? By whom was the 
Constitution ordained and established ? Recite the preamble. How many and 
what deimrtments of e^ovemment are established under the Constitution ? Ans. 
Three : the legislative, the judicial, and the executive. What is the lesrislative 
department? Am. The power that enacts the laws. What is the executive de- 
partment ? Ans, The power that enforces the laws. What is the judicial depart- 
ment? Ans. The power that interprets the laws. 

Articlb l.—Sec. 1. Of what does Article first of the Constitution treat? In. 
whom ia the lecrisUttive power rested? Of how many and what branches doea 
Congress consist? 
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pie of the several states, and the electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2d Clause. No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state 
in which he shall be chosen. 

Sd Clause, Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several states which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons.* The actual enumeration shall 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent tei*m of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of representatives shall not ex- 
ceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative; and until such enumera- 
tion shall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall 
be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 

Seo. H.—tst Clause.— By whom are the repreecntatives choeen? How often 
are 'they chosen ? What qaaliflcations are requisite for electors of representa- 
tives ? What is an elector ? Ans. One who has the right to vote in choosing an 
officer. 

2d Clavse.—Hovr old must a person be before he can be a representative? 
How long must he have been a citizen of the United States ? What is the 
requisite in regard to his habitation? Now name the three qualifications 
requisite for a representative. 

M Clause.— Hovr were representatives and direct taxes apportioned among the 
states ? How were the respective numbers of the representative population of 
the f'cveral states to be determined ? What provision is made in regard to In- 
dians ? What was meant by " all other persons ? " An^. Slaves. When was the 
first census or enumeration to be mado ? How often thereafter is the census to 
be made ? How many inhabitants at least are required for one representative ? 
If a state should not have that number, what is the law ? Was the first represent- 
ation in Congress based U|)on the actual population of the several states ? Which 
state at first sent the greatest number of representatives ? Which two states 
sent the smallest nnmber ? Of how many members did the first House of Kep- 
resentatives consist ? Of how many does the present House consist ? (292.) 
* See Article XIV. of the Amendments. 
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New York sir, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Bel. 
aware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4<A Clause, When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion from any state, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

bth Cause. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their speaker and other officers ; and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

SECTION m. 

\8t Clause. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator shall 
have one vote. 

2d Clause. Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class at the expira- 
tion of the fourth year, and of the third class at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by resigna- 

Axh Cfamw.— How are vacancies in the representation of a state to be filled? 

Uh Ctous«.— By whom is the spealcer of the House of Kepresentatives 
chosen? Bv whom are the other officers of the House chosen? What sole 
power lias the House ? What is meant by impeachment ? Ans. An accusation 
a^inst a public officer, charging him with misconduct in the discharge of his 
official duties. 

Sbc. lU.—Ut daitst.-— Of whom is the Senate composed ? By whom are the 
senators choson ? For how long a period are they chosen ? How does the mode 
<>f electing a senator difl'er from that of a representative ? Ans. A senator of the 
United States is chosen by the legislature of his state ; a representative is chosen 
by the people. How do their terms of office differ? Aps. A senator is chosen 
for six years; a representative for only two. How many votes is each senator 
obtitled to? Have the large states any more senators than the small ones? . 

M Cf<w#M.— Into how manv classes were the senators at first divided? In 
what order were their seats of office vacated ? What proportion of the Senate 
is elected every second vear ? How often is one-third elected ? When may the 
executive of a state fill a vacancy in the Senate? For how long a time does a 
■enator so appointed hold his office ? How is the vacancy then filled ? lHow 
state how vacancies in the Senate are filled. 
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tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Sd Clause, No person shall be a senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

4th Clause. The vice-president of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate, but shall have no vote, 
unless they be equally divided. 

bth Clause, The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the 
vice-president, or when he shall exercise the office of presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Qth Clause. The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
they shall all be on oath or affirmation. When the presi- 
dent of the United States is tried, the chief-justice shall 
preside: and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

^ith Clause. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 

W CTaw«e.— How old must a pereon be before he can be a Benator ? How long 
must he have been a citizen of the United States? What is required of him in 
regard to residence ? Now name the three requisites for a senator. How do 
they differ from those of a representative ? (See page 18.) 

Uh Clause.— Who is president of the Senate ? When only is he entitled to 
rote? 

6th Clatfse.—WhAt officers are chosen by the Senate ? What is meant by a 
"president pro tempore?" ^w/f. One chosen only for the time being. When 
does the Senate choose a " president pro tempore ?" 

&h Clause.— Wh&t sole power has the Senate? What sole power has the 
House ? (See page 14.) Under what solemnity does the Senate sit for the trial 
of impeachments? When does the chief-justice preside in the Senate? Who 
presiocs when the president of the United States is tried ? What proportion of 
the Senate is necessanr to a conviction ? 

1th Clause.— Hovf rar may judgment extend in cases of impeachment? To 
What ia the convicted party further liable ? 
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or profit under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION IV. 

Isi Clause. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such reg- 
ulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

2d Clause, The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the firet Mon- 
day in December, unless they shall by law appoint a dif- 
ferent day. 

SECTION V. 

1st Clause. Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a 
majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

2J Clause. Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

dd Clause. Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 

Sbc. IV.— 1st Ckntse.—Wh&t is prescribed by each state legislature in regard 
to elections for senators and representatives ? What power has Congress over 
snch regulations ? 

2c? Clause.— How often does Congress assemble ? On what day is it prescribed 
that the meeting shall take place ? May a different daj^ be appointed ? How ? 

Sbc. Y.—lst Clause.— Of wh&t is each hou^e constituted tlie judge? What 
proportion constitutes a quorum ? What is meant by a quorum ? Ans. A suffi- 
cient number to do business. What power do a smaller number possess as re* 
gards adjourning ? What else may they do as regards absentees ? 

2d Clause. — WbaA power has each house over the rules of its proceedings ? 
What power does €lSft& house possess for enforcing its rules ? 

M Clause.— What is required of each house, in respect to keeping a journal J 
How is publicity given to the proceedings of Congress ? What part of its jonp- 
nal may either bouse withhold iVom publication ? 

When shall the yeas ftad nays be entered on the journal 7 
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ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, except 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

Ath Clause, Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress shall, without the consent of the other adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two houses shall b§ sitting. 



SECTION VI. 

\8t Clause. The senators and representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. 
They shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same ; and for any speech 
or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in 
any other place. 

2d Clause. No senator or representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person 

Ath Cknue.—VoT what length of time may either honse adjourn without the 
consettt of the other ? How is each honse restricted as regards the place to 
which ic may adjoam ? 

Sec. Yl.—Ut Clause.— Are members of Congress compensated for their ser- 
vices? How is the compensation determined f Are members of Ooufrres» paid 
by their states respectively, or by the general government? Atis.They are 
compensated by the general government, out of the treasury of the United States. 
What personal privileges are members of Congress entitled to ? What are the 
three exceptions to the general privilege that the Constitution allows to Con- 
gressmen ? In what does treason consist ? (See p. 32^ What is felony? Ans, 
A crime punishable with death. What is meant by a breach of the p^ace ? 
Ans. A violation of the public order. For wbdt are members of Congret»B uoi 
to be qnestioned ? 

fid Clause.— To what offices cannot members of Congress be elected? Sup- 
poBe that a person holds an office under the United States, what thei) f 
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holding any office under the United States, shall be a 
member of either house during his continuance in office. 

SECTION VII. 

Ist Clause. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
In the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may pro 
pose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 

2d Clause. Every bill which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to the president of the United States ; 
if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such re- 
consideration two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall 
become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both 
houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall 
be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the president within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 

Sec. l.—Ut Clause.— In which branch of Confess muBt all bills for raising 
revenue originate ? What power has the Senate over such bills ? 

2rf CTrtM^.— After a bill has passed both houses of Congress, what must be 
done with it ? What must the president do with the bill ? What is the presi- 
dent's act of objecting to a bill called f Ans. A veto. Whv was the veto power 
given to the president? Ana. To enable him to protect the executive depart- 
ment of the government against the encroachments of the legislature : also with 
a view to greater security against the enactment of improper laws. When the 
president vetoes a bill, what is the duty of the house to which it is sent f When 
Is the bill sent to the other house? What accompanies the bill to the other 
house? Then what does that other house do with the bill ? If two-thirds ap- 
prove of the bill, what then ? Now state how a bill may become a law, notwith- 
standing the veto of the president ? When the two houses reconsider a vetoed 
bill, how do they determine the votes ? What record of names is Imperative ? 
State how a bill may become law, even though the president has neither signed 
nor vetoed it. In what case does a bill fau to become a law, though it has 
passed both hoases of Congress, and is not vetoed? 
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had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Sd Clause. Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment) shall be presented to the president of the United 
States ; and before the same shall take effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill 



SECTION vin. 

The Congress shall have power — 

Ist Clause, To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States ; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States ; 

2d Clause, To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States ; 

Sd Clause. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

8d Clause.— Wh&t is necessary to be done with orders, resolutions, and votes, 
requiring the concurrence of both houses before they can take effect ? What is 
the object of the provision ? Ans. If it were not for the provision, Congress 
might pass laws, calling them orders or resolutions, and thus evade the presi- 
dent's veto. When the president vetoes an order, resolution, or vote, what 
course does it take ? In what case, requiring the concurrent action of both 
houses, has the president no veto power f 

Sec. VIII.— 1»^ Clause.— Wh&t power has Congress in regard to taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ? What are taxes ? Ans. Contributions of money exacted 
by government from individuals, for public purposes. How many kinds of taxes 
are there ? Ans. Two ; direct and indirect. What are direct taxes ? Ans. 
Taxes laid directly on the person or property of individuals. What are indirect 
taxes ? Ans. Taxes laid on the importation, exportation, and consumption of 
goods. What are duties? Ans. Taxes on the importation or exportation ot 
goods. What are imposts? Ans. Taxes on goods imported. What are ex- 
cises ? Ans. Taxes on goods produced or manufactured in the country. 

2d Clause.— Wh&t power has Congress in regard to borrowing money ? 

M Ckiuse,'-'Wh&i in regard to regulating commerce? 
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4th Clause. To establish a uniform rule of naturaliza' 
tion^ and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States ; 

5th Clause. To coin money, regulate the value- thereof 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures ; 

Qth Clause. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the United States ; 

^th Clause. To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

Sth Clause. To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective, writings 
and discoveries; 

9th Clause. To constitute tribunals inferior to the su- 
preme court ; 

lO^A Clause. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and ofiences against the law 
of nations ; 

llth Clause. To declare war, grant letters of marque 

Ath Clause.— Whht in regard to a rale of naturalization? What is meant by 
natoralization ? Ans. The act by which a foreigner becomes a citizen of the 
UDited States. How long must a person reside in the United States before he 
can be naturalized ? Ans. Five years. What power has Confjress in regard to 
bankraptcies ? What is meant by bankraptcies? Ans. A person is a bankrapt 
when he is unable to pay his Just debts. 

6th Clause.— WhAt power has Congress in regard to coining money ? What, 
in regard to the value of money ? What, in regard to foreign coins ? What, in 
regara to weights and measures. 

6^ datise. — What power has Congress in r^rard to counterfeiting ? 

'Ith Clause.— What power has Congress in regard to post-offlcus and post-roads T 

Sth Clause.— In what way may Congress promote the progress of science and 
arts ? For how long a time is tne author of a book entitled to the exclusive 
right of publishing it ? Ans. Twenty-eight years? What is the right called ? 
Ans. A copyright. May a copyright be renewed ? Ans. At the expiration of 
the twentv-eignt years, it may oe renewed for the fhrther period of fourteen years. 
For how long a time is the inventor of a machine entitled to the exclusive rig^t 
of manufacturing it? Ans. Fourteen years. What is the right called? A 
patent right. Can a patent right be extended ? Ans. The commissioner of 
patents is authorized, at the ena of the fourteen years, to extend the right for 
the fhrther period of seven years. 

9^ Ckiuse.—Whal power has Congress in regard to Judicial tribunals ? 

10th Clause.— Wh&U in regard to piracies, felonies, etc.? What is piracy ? 
Ans. Robbery on the high seas ? What is meant by the term " high seas ?" 
Ans. All the waters of the ocean beyond the boundaries of low-water mark. 

llth Ctottw.— What power has Congress in regard to declaring war? What, 
In regard to *' letters of marque and reprisal ?" What are letters of marque ana 
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ftnd reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
Itnd water ; 

I2th Clame. To raise and support armies; but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be foj a longer 
term than two years • 

\Mh Clause. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14th Clause, To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces ; 

15^A Clause, To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppr^^s insurrections, and 
repel invasions ; 

IQth Clause. To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress ; 

nth Clause, To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
.cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the gov- 

reprisal ? Ans. Commissions granted by the government to individnals, anthor- 
Izfng them to prey upon the commerce of another nation. Wliat power has 
Congress in regard to rules concerning captures ? 

12th Clause.— Wh&t power has Congress in regard to armies. In what way 
is such power restricted ? 

IS^A Clause.— Wh&t power has Congress in regard to a navy ? 

lith Clause.— Wh&t power in regard to the government of the land and naval 
forces? 

15th Clause.— Wh&% power In regard to calling forth the militia, etc. ? 

tdih Clause.— Wh&t power in regard to organizing armies, and disciplining 
the militia ? What, in regard to governing the militia ? What reservations are 
secured to the respective states ? 

11th Clause. —What power has Congress in regard to the seat of government, 
and to pkices purchased for certain purposes set forth f What is the district 
occupied as the seat of government called ? Ans. The District qf Columbia. 
How large was the District of Columbia originally f Ans. Ten square miles. 
Prom what states had it been derived ? Ans. By cession from the states o! 
Maryland and Virginia? Is the District of Columbia at present ten miles 
square ? Ans. The portion derived from Virginia having been ceded back to 
that state, in 1846, the District is now conHned to the Maryland side of the Po- 
tomac. What consent is reguisite before the Uni ted States can acquire property 
In a state for the erection efforts, magazines, etc. 
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ernment of the United States ; and to exercise like author- 
ity over all places purchased by the consent of the legis- 
lature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other needful buildings ; — and 

ISth Clatcse, To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

Ist Clause. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the states now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2d Clause, The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3c? Clause, No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

\Wi C7aw««.— What general powers are conferred upon Congress in regard to 
making laws ? 

Sec. IX.— 1«< Citot<««.— What restriction was imposed upon Congress in re- 
gard to the migration or importation of certain persona ? Who were meant by 
^* such persons t Am. Slaves. What was the great object of the clause ? Am. 
To enable Congress to put an end to the importation of slaves into the United 
States, after the year 1808. In what way was Congress left to restrain the im- 
portation without actually forbidding it? When was the importation actually 
prohibited f Am. On the Ist of January, 1808. 

2d C7aM««.— What is said of the writ of habeas corpus ? What is a writ of 
habeas corpus ? Ans. A written command from a juage or other magistrate, 
directing that the body of a certain person shall be brought before him. What 
is the oblect of the writ? Ans. To provide a means of redress for all manner 
of illegal imprisonment. Repeat the clause in relation to the writ of habeas 
corpus. In what cases may the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus be sus- 
pended? 

Zd Clause.— Whtit is said of bills of attainder or ex post Hacto laws ? What 
is a bill of attainder? Am. An act of the legislature inflicting the punishment 
of death, without trial, upon persons supposed to be guilty of high crimes. 
What is an ex post facto law? Am. A law which renders an act punishable 
Which was not puuisliable at the time of iti commission. 
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^th Clause, No capitation, or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken. 

bth Clause, No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any state. 

6<A Clause, No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state 
over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or 
from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 

*lth Clause, No money shall be drawn from the treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law ; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

%th Clause, No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States : and no person holding any office of profit 
or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 

SECTION X. 

\st Clause, No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and repiisal; 
coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but 



4th Clame.^ln what way may Congress lay a capiUtlon or other direct tax f 
What is meant by a capitation tax ? Ans. A direct tax upon individuals. How 
is the census to be taiien ? (See p. 18.) . t ., ^ *. . 

61/1 Claiise,—Whsit prohibition is imposed upon Congress in relation to articles 

*^ WA Clause — Whatpreference is forbidden in relation to a regulation of con* 
mcrce or revenue? What freedom have vessels that are bound from one state 

to another ? , ,. ^ « tu.. 

1th Clause.— Vnder what circnmsUnces only can money be drawn from the 
national treasury? What publication must be made in regard to receipts and 
expenditures of all public money ? tti,-*. 

m Clause —What is said in the Constitution about titles of nobilitv ? What 
is said of officeholders accepting presents, etc. ? Under what circumstances 
may an officeholder accept a present? Repeat the clause relating to titles and 

'*'^*lic.**X.— 1»^ Ctotwe.— What prohibition is placed upon the several sUte* 
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gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2d Clause, No state shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws : and the net produce of all duties an<J 
imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress. 

3df Clause. No state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 
war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another state^ or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

as regards treaties, alliances, or confederations? What, as re^ds letters ol 
marqae and reprisal f What, as regards the coining of money ? What, as re- 
gards bills of credit ? What is meant by bills of credit? ^n«. Bills of credit, 
within the meaning of the Constitution, are bills intended to circulate as money 
among the people. What is constituted a legal tender in payment of debt? 
What prohibition is placed upon individual states, in regard to a bill of attain- 
der? What, In regard to an ex post facto law? What, in regard to a law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts ? What, iu regard to a title of nobility ? Re- 
cite the clause iust considered. 

2rf C/aM«e.— What prohibition are individual states under, as regards imposts 
or duties ? In what case only may a state lay any imposts or duties ? What are 
inspection laws ? Ans. Laws requirlngcertain articles of commerce to be ex- 
amined by officers called inspectors. What disposition must be made of the 
net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state * What are the inspec- 
tion laws of individual states as regards imports or exports subject to ? 

Zd C7at««.— What prohibitions are individual states under as to the laying of 
a duty of tonnage ? What is a duty of tonnage ? Am. A tax laid on vessels at 
a certain rate per ton. What prohibition are individual states under as to the 
keeping of troops? What, as to the keeping of ships of war? What, as to an 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power ? What, as 
to engaging in war ? Under what clrcomstances then may a state engage in 
war? 

Note.— Under the original clause of the Constitution providing for the elec- 
tion of president and vice-president, the electors voted for two persons, without 
naminir their choice for the higher position, " the person having the gieatest 
number of votes" being declared president, and the next, vice-president. 
Washington, John Adams, and Jefferson (for the first term), were so elected. 
For the present method, see the 12th Amendment, on the next paj^e. (For a 
history of political parties, see topic 224, Ap., p. 81.) 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION I. 

Ist Clause, The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together with 
the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows. 

2d Clause, Each state shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the state may be entitled in the Congress ; but 
no senator or representative, or person holding an office 
of tinist or profit under the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. 

THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

\8t Clause. The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same state with themselves ; they shall name in their bal« 

Article II.— Sec. l.—ist C^aiuse.—Ot what does Article 11. of the Constit* 
tion treat? In whom is the executive power of the United States vested i 
What is the president's term of office? How often may a president be re. 
elected ? Ans. The Constitution does not limit the number of terms for which 
a president may be re-elected. Who was the first president of the United States ? 
(See table, p. 212.) For how many terms did Washington serve ? Why was not 
Washington elected for a third term ? Am. At the close of his second term of 
office, he declined to be a candidate for a third term. What has been the effect 
of his declination ? Ana. Washington's example in declining to be elected for 
a third term, has become a precedent by which subsequent presidents have been 
guided. How manv and what presidents have served two terms each ? (See 
table, p. 312.) Which has the longest term of office— the president, a senator, or 
a representative ? What term has each ? What is the vice-president's term of 
office? Who was the first vice-president of the United States ? (See table, p. 
212.) By whom are the president and vice-president chosen ? Ans. The presi- 
dent and vice-president are not chosen by tne people directly, butjby electors. 

2d douse.— In what manner does each state appoint electors ? What number 
of electors is each state entitled to ? Who are prohibited firom being electors ? 

The Twelfth Amendment to the Conetitution.—Wh&t has been done with the 
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lots the person voted for as president, and in distinct bal- 
lots the person voted for as vice-president, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the Sen- 
ate ; — the president of the Senate shall, in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; — the 
person having the greatest number of votes for president, 
shall be the president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as president, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the president. But in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

original clause of the Constitution prescribing the proceedings to be taken 
to elect a president and vice-president? Am. The original clause of the 
Constitution, prescribing the mode in which the president and vice-president 
were to be elected has been repealed, and its place supplied by the twelfth 
amendment to the Constitution. What is the history of the twelfth amendv 
ment ? Ans. It was proposed in 1803, and declared adopted in 1804. Where 
do the electors for president and vice-president meet ? In what way do they 
vote ? What is prescribed respecting one of the persons for whom they shafi 
not vote ? How is it required that their ballots shall oe made out t After voting. 
what lists are they required to prepare ? What provision must be complied 
with, before the lists can pass out of their hands f After the lists are signed, 
certified, and sealed, to whom are they directed? To what place are ther 
then transmitted? What does the president of the Senate do with the certifl' 
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2d Clause, The person having the greatest number of 
votes as vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the vice-president : a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

Zd Clause. But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of president shall be eligible to that of vice- 
president of the United States. 



^th Clause, The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States. 

hth Clause, No person except a natural-bom citizen, or 

cates? How is it determined who is elected president? Now describe the 
manner in which the electors choose a president. In the event of no choice 
being made by the electors, by whom is the president chosen ? Prom how 
many and what candidates must the House of Representatives choose the presi- 
dent ? In what way must the choice be made ? How are the votes taken in 
choosing the presidient? How many votes is each state entitled to ? How many 
is each entitled to, when voting by electors ? In choosing the president by the 
House of Representatives, how many constitute a quorum ? In such case, how 
many states are necessary to a choice? Whenever the right of choosing a 
president devolves upon the House of Representatives, till what time may the 
right be exercised ? Now describe the manner in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives choose a president ? In the event of both the electors and House of 
Representatives failing to choose a president, what takes place ? 

M Clause.— Who shall be the vice-president ? In the event of no person hav- 
ing a majority of electoral votes, by wnom is the vice-president chosen ? When 
choosing a vice-president, how many senators are requisite to a quorum ? How 
many are necessary to a choice ? 

8rf C7/aw56.— Who are ineligible to the office of vice-president ? 

4th C/awM.— What power has Congress over the time of choosing the elect- 
ors? What as to the day on which the electors shall vote? In the event of 
Congress determining the day on which the electors shall give their votes, what 
sameness is prescribed ? When are the electors chosen ? Ans. On the Tues- 
dav next after the first Monday, in the last November of each presidential term. 
Where do the electors meet to give their votes ? Ant. In their respective states, 
&t a place appointed by the legislature thereof, nsuall v in the capital. When do 
the electors meet to give their votes ? Am. On the first Wednesday In the last 
December of each presidential term. 
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a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of presi- 
dent ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

Qth Clause. In case of the removal of the president from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the vice-president ; and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the president and vice-president, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as president, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a president shall be elected. 

^th Clause, The president shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

Sth Clause, Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

6th Clause.— Wh&t person, as regards his place of birth, cannot be eligible to 
the offlca of president ? flow old must a person be to be eligible to that office ? 
How many years must a person, to be eligible to that office, have resided with- 
in the United States ? Now state the legal qualifications of a president. Be- 
cite the clause relating to the qualifications. 

%th Clause.— In what contin^ncies does the office of president devolve on the 
Tice-president? What provision is made by the Constitution for the case of 
removal or death, etc., of the president? Wnat provision is made by the Con- 
stitution for the case of removal or death, etc., of Doth president and vice-presi- 
dent? In the case of removal, etc., of both president and vice-president, what 
officer shall, by law of Congress, act as president? Ans. The president of the 
Senate, pro tempore, shall act as president. What is to be done, in case there 
is no president of the Senate ? Ans. The speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives shall act asjpresident. How long shall such officer continue to act ? 

tth Clause.— Wh&t does the Constitution provide as regards the compensa' 
tion to be allowed to the president ? What restriction is imposed, in regard to 
any other emolument ? Fecite the clause relating to the president's compensa- 
tion. What is the salary of the president ? Ans. $50,000 a year, together witb 
the use of the presidential mansion and Its ftimitare. What ii the ealuy of 
the vice-preeldent ? Ans. $10,000 a year. 
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. " I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States." 

SECTION n. 

let Clause, The president shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the execu* 
tive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices, and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2d Clause, He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public minister and con- 
suls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of 
the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law : but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 

8^ CtoM««.— What does the prealdent do, just before entering on the ezecn 
tion of hiB office ? Repeat the oath or affirmation taken by the president. 

Sec. U.—Ut Clause. In what relation does the president stand toward th« 
army and navy? When only can he command the militia? Whose opinions 
may he require in writing? Upon what subjects may he require the opmions? 
Is he bound to be guideaby such opinions? Ans. He is not. What executive 
departments have been established by Congress ? Am. Six, namely : Of State, of 
the Navy, of War,of the Treasury, Post-office Department, and of the Interior. For 
what purpose were they established ? Ans. To aid ^)ie president in the execu' 
live and administrative business of the government. How are the heads of the 
departments appointed ? Ans. By the president, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. How is the attorney-general appointed? Ans. In like manner 
AS the beads of the departments. Of whom does the president's cabinet 
consist? Ans. Of the heads of the departments, and the attorney-general. 
What power has the president, in relation to reprieves and pardons ? What is 
a reprieve ? Ans. A limited suspension or delay of the execution of a sentence 
in a criminal case. With what exception is the president vested with the power 
to grant reprieves and pardons ? 
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of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the pres- 
ident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments. 

Sd Clause, The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions, which shall expire at the end 
of their next session. 

SECTION m. 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disa- 
greement between them, with respect to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 

United States. 

SECTION rv. 

The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the 

United States, shall be removed from office on impeach* 

mcnt for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 

crimes and misdemeanors. 

2<f C7att*e.— What power has the president relative to treaties ? In whom is 
the appointing power vested ? What is the first step in making an appoint- 
ment ? What offices arc enumerated, for which the president and Senate mako 
appointments ? What may Congress do in relation to the appointment of infe- 
nor officers ? 

Sd Clause. —WhAt vacancies can the president fill? When does such appoint 
ment expire ? 

Sec. III.— What information is the president required to give to Congress^ 
What recommendations is he required to make? In what way are the recom 
mendations made? Ans. By means of written messages. Was the reading ol 
written messages always the practice? Ans. The first two presidents. Wash, 
ington and Adams, used to meet Congress, and make their recommendation* 
by addresses, which they read.. Is Concrress obliged to adopt the president'* 
recommendations? Ans. It is not. When may the president convene both 
houses ? May he convene onl v one house ? When ? When may the president 
adjourn Congress ? What is the duty of the president respecting ambassadors, 
etc.? What is his duty respecting the execution of the laws? What is his 
duty respecting the granting of commissions? 
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ARTICLE m. 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION I. 

t 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION n. 

Ist Clause, The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party ; to contro- 
versies between two or more states ; between a state and 
citizens of another state ; between citizens of different 

Sbc. rV —For what crimes may goyemment officers be removed from office? 
How may the removal be effected ? 

Articlb III.— Sec. I.— Of what does Article III. of the Constitution treat? 
In what is the judicial power of the United States vested ? How long do the 

gdges hold their offices ? What is established as to the compensation of the 
dgcs ? How can the Judges be removed from office ? (See page 15.) How is 
e supreme court of the United States organized ? Ans. It is composed of one 
chief-justice, and eight associate iustices, any five of whom constitute a quo- 
rum. What is the salary of the chief-justice ? Am. $10|500 a year. What is the 
salary of each associate Justice ? Ans. $10,000 a year. 

Sec. U.—Ut C7aw*«.— Name the first of the nine subjects m which the United 
States courts have Inrisdictlon. Name the second, concemrog ambassadors, 
etc. Name the thlra, concerning certain jurisdiction. The fourth, concerning 
controversies with the United States. The fifth, concerning controversies be- 
tr,een states. The sixth, concerning controversies between a state and citizens. 
The seventh, concerning controversies between citizens. The eighth, concern- 
ing controversies l>etween pltizens claiming lands. What is the last of the Bine 
Bttojects ' 
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states ; between citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states, and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or sub- 
jects. 

2d Clause. In all cases affecting ambassadore, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in which a state 
shall be a party, the supreme court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congreso shall make. 

Sd Clause, The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held 
in the state where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted ; but when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed. 

SECTIOK m. 

1st Clause, Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

2c? Clause. The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 

Sd CtoMM.— In what cases has the snpreme conrt original jurisdiction f What 
Is meant bv original jurisdiction ? Ans, That in which a suit originates or com- 
mences. What is meant by appellate jurisdiction ? Am. That in which the 
decision of an inferior court is tAken on appeal. 

Stf C7a«w.— Before whom must the "trial of all crimes" be held? Wnat 
cases are exceptions to the law? By whom are impeachments tried? (See 
pasre 15.) Where must the trial of a crime committed within a state be held? 
Where, when not committed within a state ? Repeat the entire clause just con- 
sidered. 

Sec. m.—Xat Clause.— In how many things does treason against the United 
States consist? What are the two things ? Wliat is necessary to a conviction 
of treason ? 
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shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during 
the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the Congress may by general laws pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof 

SECTION II. 

l8t Clause, The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

2c? Clatcse. A person charged in any state with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another state, shall on demand of the executive 
authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

3c? Clause. No person held to service or labor in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
iu consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 

2d dauM.—Wh&t power has Congrress relative to the pnnishTnent of treason ? 
How does the ConBtltution limit the consequences of attainder ? What is meant 
by attainder? Awf. Attainder means a staining:, corruption, or rendering im- 
pure. WJiat is meant by corruption of blood ? Aris. By '* corruption of blood'* 
a person is disabled to inherit lands fh)m an ancestor ; nor can he either retain 
those in his possession, or transmit them by descent to his heirs. 

Article IV.— Sec I.— Of what does Article IV. treat ? How are the public 
acts, etc., of the several states, to be treated in each state ? How are tney to 
be proved ? 

Sec. n.-^lst C/awM.— What privileges and immunities are the citiaens of 
each state entitled to ? 

2d Clause.— What is said of persons charged with crime, fleeing into another 
Btate? 

Sd Clause.— What is said of persons escaping fh)m service or labor? What 
persons were referred to in the third clause ? Ans. Fugitive slaves and per- 
sona bound by indentures of apprenticeship. (See Art. XIU. of Amendments.) 
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charged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 

SECTION III. 

l8t Clause. New states may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union ; but no new state shall be formed 
or erected withm the jurisdiction of any other state; nor 
any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the states concerned as well as of the Congress. 

2d Clause, The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular state. 

SECnON IV. 

The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion ; and on application of 
the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 

Sec. III.— 1«/ Clause.— By whom may new Btates be admitted into the Union? 
What la said of the formation of new states ? How many states belonged to 
the Union at the adoption of the Constitution ? (See pages 13-14.) How many 
belong to the Union now ? (See table.) 

2rf Clause.— Wh&t power has Congress respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States ? What construction as to claims is not 
to be put upon any part of the Constitution ? 

Sbc. IV.— What guarantee does the Constitution make to the several states 
in respect to their form of government ? In what two events are the United 
States bound to protect Individual states ? 

Article V.— Of what does Article V. treat ? In what two ways mav amend- 
ments to tke Constitation be proposed ? What two ways are providea for rati- 
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thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitu- 
tion, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress : provided that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article ; and that no state, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffi'age in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VL 

1^^ Clame. All debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be as valid against the United States under this Consti- 
tution, as under the Confederation. 

2d Clause. This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
anu the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, 

3c? Clause, The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several state legis- 
latures,- and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 

Mne amendments ? What three reBtrictlona upon the power of making: amend- 
ments were orieinallv imposed by the Constitution ? Why have two of the 
restrictions loPt their "force ? What do " the first and fourth clauses" referred 
to, declare ? What permanent restriction upon the power of making amend- 
ments still exists in mil force? , . , .^ « ^. ^ 

Article \fl.—Ut Clause.— WtaX debts and engagements does the Constitation 
recoemize ? ,*^^-»_^«.»i.* 

2(f C7aMW.— What Is declared to be the Bupreme law of the land? By what 
are the Judges in every state bound ? 
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United States and of the several states, shall be bound by- 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall 
<be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the states so ratifying the same. 



AMENDMENTS, 

rSOPOSSD BT CONGRESS, AND RATIFIBB BT THK LBGI8LATURKS OF TRK 8ST- 
XRAL 8TATXS, PURSUAICT TO THB FIITH ABTICLB OP THS OBIGIKAL COHSTI- 
TUTIOW. 

ARTICLE L 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of spc^ech, or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Zd CUntae.^Who^ besides the judges, are boand to support the Oonstitntion f 
In what \rav shall they be boond ? What prohibition is made in regard to reli- 
gions tests f 

Article VII.— How many states were necessary to ratify the Oonstitntion in 
order to its establishment ? 

Amendments. 

Why were the first ten articles of amendments made ! Ans. Becanse it was 
generally felt that the Consiitntion did not sufficiently protect the rights of the 
people. How may they, then, be re^rded ? Ans. As a declaration securing to 
the people and states certain rights beyond the possibility of being cncroacned 
upon by Congress. When were they proposed ? An». In 1789, daring the first 
session of the first Congress under the Constitution. When were they adopted ? 
Ans. Having been ratified by three-fourths of the states, they were declared 
adopted in 1791. 

Ut Article.— Wh&i declaration does the first amendment make, respecting re- 
ligion ? What, respecting the freedom of speech ? What, respecting the free- 
dom of the press ? What, respecting the right of petition i 
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ARTICLE II. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE m. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affinnation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or oth- 
erwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 

2d Article.— Wh&t Is the declaration respecting the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms ! 

9d Article.— Wh&t is said of quartering soldiers ? 

4th Article.— W Mi is said of searches and seizures ? What is said of the 
lasoing of.warrants ? 

5th Article.— y/hsit is said of holding persons to answer for crimes ? What 
is said of a second trial for the same offence ? What is the meaning of the clause 
that no person shaH " be twice put in jeopardy/^ etc. ? Ans. It means that no 
person shall be a second time tried for an offence of which he has been legally 
acquitted or convicted. When shall not a person be compelled to witness 
against himself? What guarantee of protection to life, liberty, and property it 
given ? When only can private property be taken tor public use ? 
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case to be a witness against, himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law ; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without 
just compensation. 

ARTICLE VL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
Tight to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the state and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him ; to have compulsoiy process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Uh y4rrtcfe.— What right ehall a person accneed of crime have ? What right, 
B8 to the witnesses against him ? What right, as to the witnesses in his iavorf 
What right, as to the assistance of counsel ? 

Ith Artide.'-Jn what suits shall the right of trial by jury be preserved? In 
what way only shall the re-examination of facts tried by a jury be made ? 

Sth Article.— Whht is said of bail, fines, and punishments ? . 
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ARTICLE X. 
The powers not delegated to the United States hy the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XL 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit, in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 

ARTICLE XIIL* 

Section L — Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude^ 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec. IL — Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation, 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Section I. — All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the state wherein 
they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 

9/A Article.— What is said of rights retained by tlie people ? 

1(WA Ai'tide.—Wlmt is said of me powers reserved to the states ? 

li<A Arficle.—Wb&t is gaid of the re^trictioM upon the judicial power ? What 
is the history of the eleventh amendment ? Ans. It was proposed by Congress 
in 1794, and declared adopted in 1796. 

WJi Arlicf£.— Section I.— What is said of slavery and involuntary servitude ? 

Sec. II.— What p<»wer has Congress with reference to tliis subject ? What is 
the history of the thirteenth am-ndment ? A)>s. It was proposed in 1865, and 
declared ailopted in December of the same year. (See Const., Art. IV., Sec. II.) 

AuTici.E XIV.— When was the 14th Article adopted ? Ai>8. Having been 
ratified by three-fourths of the states it was declared adopted on the 28th of 
July, 1868. 

* For the twelfth amendment, see page 25. 
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zens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, nor deny any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. II. — Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each state, ex- 
cludinc: Indians not taxed. But when the ri^ht to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for president and 
vice-president of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a state, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such state, being 21 years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
ci-inie, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such state. 

Sec. III. — No person shall be a senator or represent- 
ative in Congress, or elector of president and vice- 
])resident, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any state, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any state Legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any state. 

Section 1. Who are declared to be citizens of the United States ? What re- 
striction is imposed upon the ptates with regard to the privileges or immunities 
of citizens * What, with regard to the lives', liberty, or pr<»perty of persons ? 
WhMt, with regard to the protection of the law given to persons ? 

Sec. 2. How are representatives and direct taxes apportioned among the 
8t«t«8 ? How does this provision of the Cons'titution differ from the one form- 
erly in force ? (See Const., Art. I.. Sec. II., 3d Clause.) When shall a redaction 
be made in the basis of representation to which a state may be entitled ? 

Sec. 8. What class of persons, in conseqm nee of their rebellious acts, are de- 

Firived of certain exalted privileges ? Name tlie privileges which are withheld 
rom them. Is it possible for any person belonging to that class to have the 
privileges accorded to him ? How ? (See Const., Art. I., Sec. III., 3d Clause.) 
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to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, 
remove such disability. 

Sec. IV. — ^The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any state shall assume 
or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the United States, or any claim 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and 
void. 

Sec. V. — The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Sec. I. — ^The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Sec. II. — The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. A. What phafl not oe qnestloned as regards the debts of the United 
states ? What debts, obligations, and claims, are declared illeeal and void t 
What restriction is imposed upon the General Government and individual states, 
Mith respect to such debts, obligations, and claims ? 

Sec. 5. What legislation may Congress enact in regard to the provisions of 
Article XIV.^ 
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FAREWELL ADDEESS 

OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

PIBST PBESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

OM BIB DICLIKINe A SSOOIO) BB-SLXCTIOV. 



Friends and Fellow-Citizens — 

The period for a new election of a citizen to admin- 
ister the executive government of the United States be- 
ing not far distant, and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts must be employed in designating the person 
who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appeara 
to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct expression of the public voice, that 1 should now 
apprize you of the resolution I have formed, to decline 
being considered among the number of those out of whom 
a choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that in withdrawing the tender of service which silence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency 
of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but am sup- 
ported by a full conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the oflSice 
to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, 
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and to a deference for what appeared to be your desire. 
I constantly hoped that it would have been much earlier 
in my power, consistently with motives which I was not 
at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confi- 
dence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, that in the present circumstances of our 
country, you will not disapprove of my determination to 
retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the ardu- 
ous trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have with 
good intentions contributed toward the organization and 
administration of the government the best exertions of 
which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifica- 
tions, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to difli- 
dence of myself; and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the 
consolation to believe, that while choice and prudence in- 
vite me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 
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In looking forward to the moment which is intended 
to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do 
not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved coun- 
try, for the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still 
more for the steadfast confidence with which it has sup- 
ported me ; and for the opportunities I have thence ett 
joyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by ser- 
vices faithful and persevering, though in usefulness une- 
qual to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our coun- 
try from these services, let it always be remembered to 
your praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, 
that under circumstances in which the passions, agitated 
in every direction, were liable to mislead, amidst appear^ 
ances sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of fortune often 
discouraging — in situations in which not unfrequently 
want of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism — 
the constancy of your suppoit was the essential prop of 
the efibrts, and a guaranty of the plans by which they 
were efiected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I 
shall cany it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement 
to unceasing wishes that Heaven may continue to you the 
choicest tokens of its beneficence : — that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free con- 
stitution which is the work of your hands may be sacredly 
maintained — that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these states, under the auspices 
of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a preser- 
vation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will ac- 
quire to them the glory of recommending it to the ap- 
plause, the afiection, and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
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apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your sol- 
emn contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent 
review, some sentiments, which are the result of much 
reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which 
appear to me all-important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disin- 
terested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I 
forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is neces- 
sary to fortify or confirm the attachnient. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is 
a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence^ the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad ; 
of your safety ; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, man^ artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; as 
this is the point in your political fortress against which 
the battenes of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and insid- 
iously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national 
Union, to your collective and individual happiness ; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it -, accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety 
aud prosperity 5 watching for its preservation with jeal- 
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ous anxiety; discountenaDcing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. . 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of American, which belongs to. you, in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and politi- 
cal principles. You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together ; the Independence and Liberty you 
possess are the work of joint councils and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
interest. Here every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

• The North^ in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
Souths protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds in the productions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
jSouth, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the Norths sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the sea- 
men of the Norths it finds its particular navigation invig- 
orated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
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paT%ation, it looks forward to the protection of a mari- 
time strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. — The 
Mxsty in a like intercourse with the West^ already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of interior, communi- 
cations, by land and water, will more and more find a 
valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from^ 
the JSast supplies requisite to its growth and comfort — 
and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, 
and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of 
the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of in- 
terest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
West can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels the 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from Union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afllict neighboring countries, not 
tied together by the same government ; which their own 
rivalship alone would bo suflficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments, which under any form of government are inauspi- 
cious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particu- 
larly hostile to Republican Liberty. In this sense it is, 
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that your Union ought to be considered as the main prop 
of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic^ 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a conmion government 
can embrace so large a sphere ? Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminaL 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who 
in any quarter may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations — Northern and 
Southern — Atlantic and Western; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real dif- 
ference of local interests and views. One of the expedi- 
ents of party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations ; they tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal 
affection. The inhabitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head : they have seen, in 
the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous rat- 
ification by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and the 
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aniversal satisfaction at the event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspi- 
cions propagated among them of a policy in the general 
government, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi : they have 
been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
every thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign 
relations, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procured? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren, and 
connect them with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
stitute ; they must inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances in all times have ex- 
perienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution of Government better calculated than your for- 
mer for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, 
the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its 
powers, uniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make, and to alter their Constitu- 
tions of Government. But the Constitution which at 
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any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
alL The very idea of the power and the right of the peo- 
ple to establish Government, presupposes the duty o£ 
every individual to obey the established Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all comr» 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible chaiv 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract 
or awe the regular deliberation and action of the consti- 
tuted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force — 
to put in the place of the delegated will of the nation, 
the will of a party, often a small but artful and enterpris- 
ing minority of the community ; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common coun- 
cil^ and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, they 
are likely, in the course of time and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of govern- 
ment ; destroying afterward the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you steadily discountenance irregular op- 
positions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its princi- 
ples, however specious the pretexts. — One method of 
assault may be to effect in the form of the constitution 
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alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly ovjer- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to 
^x the true character of governments, as of other human 
institutions; that experience is the surest standard by 
which to test the real tendency of the existing constitu- 
tion of a country — that facility in changes upon the credit 
of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change from the endless variety of hypothesis and opin- 
ion ; and remember, especially, that for the efficient ^lan- 
agement of your common interests, in a country so ex- 
tensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty, is indispen- 
sable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guar- 
dian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of fac- 
tion, to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties 
in the state, with particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now take 
a more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful efiects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our na- 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists under different shapes in all gov- 
ernments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; 
but in those of the popular form, it is seen in greatest 
rankness, and it is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
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sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dis- 
sension, which in different ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des* 
potism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries whici. 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek secu- 
rity and repose in the absolute power of an individual : 
and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on 
the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the com- 
munity with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms : kin- 
dles the animosity of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one 
country are subjected to the policy and will of another 
There is an opinion that parties in free countries are use- 
ful checks upon the administration of government, and 
serve to- keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within cer- 
tain limits is probably true : and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency it is certain there will always be enough of that 
gpirit for every salutary purpose. -Ajid there being con- 
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fitant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands uniform vigilance to prevent 
its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in 
a free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a I'eal despotism. A 
just estimate of that love of power, and proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the guardian of the pub- 
lic weal against invasions by the othei"S, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern : some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which the consti- 
tution designates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, Religion and Morality are indis- 
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pensable sapports. In vain would that man claim the 
tributes of Patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cher- 
ish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice ? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position, that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifierence upon attempts to shake the foundation 
of the fabric ? 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general difinsion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

"Xs a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it, is to 
use it as sparingly as possible — avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace ; but remember also that timely 
disbursements to prepare for danger, frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding likewise 
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the accumulation of debt, not only by shnmring oocasions 
of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the 
burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execu- 
tion of these maxims belongs to your Representatives,^ 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
toward the payment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient 
and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment insepa- 
rable from the selection of the proper objects (which is 
always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the conduct of the gov- 
ernment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining revenue which the public exi- 
gencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmony with all : religion and mo- 
rality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people, always guided by an exalted justice and be- 
nevolence. Who can doubt but in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantage which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 
ment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it rendered 
Impossible by its vices ? 
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In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
phould be excluded ; and that in place of them just and 
amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another an habitual ha- 
tred or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, enven- 
omed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by 
ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion what reason would 
reject ; at other times, it makes the animosity of the na^ 
tion subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of na-* 
tions has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained j 
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and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to 
retaliate, in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld : And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite 
nation) facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity : gilding with the appearance of a virtuous sense 
of obligation a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
Buch attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afibrd to tamper with domestic factions ; 
to practise the arts of sedition, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak, toward a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 
Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake ; since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of Republican Government. But that 
jealousy to be useful must be impartial ; else it becomes 
the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one for- 
eign nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the 
other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confi- 
dence of the people, to surrender their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
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with tbem as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let ns stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far ofiT 
when we mhj defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance ; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world : so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to ex- 
isting engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always 
the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be ot)served in their genuine sense. But, in my 
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©pinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. 

But even our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclu- 
sive favors or preferences ; — consulting the natural course 
of things ; diifusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing ; establishing, 
with powei*s so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the nghts of our merchants, and to ena- 
ble the government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to 
be from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in 
view, that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested 
favors from another: that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that 
character ; that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 
expect, or calculate upon, real favors from nation to na- 
tion. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which 
a just pnde ought to discard. 

In oifeiing to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish — 
that they will control the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the course which has 
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hitherto marked the destiny of nations : But if I may 
even flatter myself that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that they may novr 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism ; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to 
my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by 
that of your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our coun- 
try, under all the circumstances of the case, had a right 
to take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a 
neutral position. Having taken it, I determined, as far 
as should depend upon me, to maintain it with modera- 
tion, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail I 
will only observe, that according to my understanding 
of the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any 
of the Belligerent Powers, has been virtually admitted 
by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more, from the obligation which jus- 
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tice and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in 
which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity toward other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength and consistency which 
is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 
theless too sensible of my own defects, not to think it 
probable that I may have committed many errors. What- 
ever they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. I 
shall also carry with me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will 
be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love toward it, which is so nat- 
ural to a man who views in it the native soil of himself 
and his progenitors for several generations; I anticipate 
with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government — the 
ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

Untted States, 
17th September, 1796. 
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QUESTIONS 

FOB TOPICAL STUDY AND IlKCITATION. 



The pnplls ehoald gather the required information from the pages referred to, 
as well as from the statements found in connection with these topical headings ; 
and, after arranging the facts in chronological order, should give connected ac- 
counts, in writing or otherwise, as directed by the teacher. 

The numbers following the questions refet to th£ pages of the History ; Vie Ap.^ 
with the numbers in connection therewith, to the pages of the Appendix. 

1. Give a sketch qf the life of John Adams 98, 106, 107, 108, 109. 137, Ap. 8 

Was bom at Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1735. 

2. Give an account of Samuel Adams 69, 70, Ap. 8 

Was bom at Boston, in 1722, where he died in 1808. 

8. Give an account of John qitincy Adams 137, 138, note 2, p. 155 a. 

Son of John Adams, 2d president of the U. S., was bora near Boston, in 
1767. While at Washington, in February, 1848, occupying his seat as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, he had a shock of paralysis, of which 
he died a few hours after. 

4. Give an account of Ethan Allen 68 

Bom in Connecticut in 1737 ; died in Vermont in 1789. In the dispute grow- 
ing out of the claim made by New York to Vermont (p. 107), Allen took a 
conspicuous part, being commander of a military force for the latter. In the 
expedition conducted by Montgomery against Canada (p. 72) he was captured ; 
and being sent to England in irons, was held a captive two years. 

B. Give an account of Major John Andre 93, 94, note 9, p. 104 d. 

Bom in London in 1751. His body was buried at Tappan, but, in 1821, it was 
disinterred and removed to England, where it was placed iii Westminster Ab- 
bey beneath a costly monument. 

6. Give an accoutit of Sir Edmund Andros 30, 31, 34, 39, 40 

Andros was born in England in 1637, and died there in 1714. In 1674 he was 
appointed governor of New York, and received its surrender by the Dutch 
after their fifteen months' repossession of it. In 1680 lie seized the govern- 
ment of East Jersey, depriving the governor, Pnllip Carteret, brother of the 
proprietor, of his office. In 1681 he was recalled to England. New England 
having been consolidated, he was appointed its governor in 1686. In 1688, 
New York and New Jersey were added to his jurisdiction. (Brodhead's 
History of New York, and Palfrey's of New England, treat the stor}' of the 
rescue of the Connecticut Charter and its concealment in the hollow of a 
tree (p. 301 a^ a *' tradition." Palfrey says : '* No writing of the period allud&s 
to this remarkable occurrence.") After the trial of Andros on the chains 
preferred by the people of Massachusetts (p. 84), which ended without any 
judicial decision, he was made governor of Virginia, in which position he 
acted with moderation. 

7. Give an account of John Armstrong 53 

Was a native of Pennsylvania, and, as a general in the American army dur- 
ing the Revoluticm, rendered good service in the defence of Ft. Moultrie 
(p. 74) and at the battles of Brandy wine and Germantown. 

8. Give an account of John Armstrong, Jr : 98, 128 

Son of the preceding, was also in the Revolution. He was the author of the 
" Newburg Addresses,'* written at the close of the war to quicken Congress 
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to do justice to the soldiers. Ttiey produced discontent among the officers, 
and had it not been for the wisdom of Washington (p. 98,, might have led to 
unfortunate results. He was secretary of war in 1814, when the British cap- 
tured the city of Washington, and was unjustly censured for the disaster. 

9. Give an account of Benedict Arnold. 69, 72, 78, 83, 84, 92, 94, 97 

Born in Norwich, Conn., in 1740 ; died in London in 1801. After his treason, 
at the head of an expedition against Virginia, he set fire to Richmond (1781). 
Lafayette was sent to capture the traitor, but, owing to tbe inferiority of his 
force, did not succeed. To one of the prisoners captured by the British,. 
Arnold put the question : *' If the Americans should catch me, what would 
they do with me?" The prompt reply was: "They would cut off your 
leg that was wounded at Saratoga and bury it with the honors of war, but 
the rest of yon they would hang." After the war Arnold made several at- 
tempts to engage in business in British America and the West Indies. Finally 
he went to England, where he lived in obscurity, everybody avoiding him. 

10. What account can you give of Gen, Robert Anderson? 158, 150, 160 

Bom in Kentucky in 1805 ; took an active part in the war against the Semi- 
noles (p. 139) ; was with Scott in Mexico (p. 147) ; in 1861 was appointed a 
general in the U. S. army, but, in consequence of failing health, was not able 
to participate in active military service. He died in France in 1871. 

11. Give an account of Nathaniel Bacon 23 

Bacon and his party entered Jamestown, but fearing they could not hold it, 
and being unwilling that it should be used by Berkeley's party, they burned 
it. Only some slight ruins of the town remain. (See note, p. 23.) 

12. Give an account qf Col. E. D. Baker 103 

Boru in England in 1811, resigned his position as a member of Congress 
when the Mexican -war broke out, and joined Scott (p. 147). At the time of 
his death he was a United States senator from Oregon. 

13. Give an account of Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks 170, 171, 175, 177 

Bom in Massachusetts in 1816, was a representative in Congress several 
years ; was elected speaker of the House in 1854, after an exciting contest 
of two months ; was governor of Massachusetts ; and again in Congress. 

14. Give an account of Commodore Wm. Bainbridge 110, 117 

Born in New Jersey in 1774 ; died in Philadelphia in 1833. Was in command 
of the frigate Philadelphia when she strack on a rock and was captured (p. 
110\ and he was held in cjptivity nineteen months. 

15. Give an account of Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard , 160, 161, 162, 160 

Bom in Louisiana, received a military education at West Point, and was a 
lieutenant in Scott's army in Mexico (p. 147). 

16. Givt an account of the Committees of Corres^xmdence. 

The system adopted by the patriots of the Revolution, in 1772, of holding 
correspondence among the colonies, was the invention of Samuel Adams. 
By means of it, the different colonies were informed of the intentions, plans, 
anrl doings of each other : and thus uT)ity of action was attained. 

17. nisfory of Slavery 21, 39, 136, 141, 150. 151, 152, 157, 158, 183, 186 ; Ap. 28 

It is computed that 300,000 slaves were imported into the thirteen colonies 
np to the time of the Declaration of Independence (1776). Slavery existed in 
all of the ptates until 1780. The northern states then, one after another, most 
of them by a system of gradual emancipation, began to abolish slavery. 

18. The wars of European oHgin before the French and Indian^ and the causes 

of each 34,35,36 

19. By what treaties, and when, were they teiminated t 34, 35, 36, 37 

20. When did theBritish evacuatethe different ports c^fter theJSevolution?...98i 101 
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91. Give an account of Oeneral Braxton Bragg 169,170,173, 175 

Born in North Carolina about 1815. received a mUitary education at West 
Point, and held a coutmand, first as lieutenant and afterward as captain, in 
Taylor's army during the Mexican war. Died in Texas, in 1876. 

82. Qiv4 an account of Gen. Edward Braddoek 67,59 

Bom in Scotland. Before he came to America he had been forty years in the 
British army, servingin the wars i^ainst Spain, Portugal, and Germany. 

83. 0%V€ an account of Gen. Jacob Brown 121, 128, 124, 125 

Bom in Pennsylvania in 1775. In early life he was a Quaker and a school- 
teacher. At his death, which occurred at Washington in 1828, he held the 
supreme command in the United States army. 

84. Give an account of James Buchanan 152, 157, 158, 159 

Bom in Pennsylvania in 1791 ; died there in 1868. He was a representative 
in Congres*, envoy extraordinary to St. Petersburg, United States senator, 
secretary of state, and minister to England. 

25. Give an account of Bon Carlos Buell 1C6, 168, 169, 170 

Bom in Ohio, received a military education at West Point, and distinp:ui8hed 
himself in the two Mexican campaigns conducted by Taylor and Scott. 

26. Give an account of Gen. John Burgoyue 69, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85 

Bom in England. After his snrrender to Gates he retnmcd to England, 
where he was coldly received in Parliament, of which body he was a mem- 
ber. He wrote several dramas, and died in London in 1792. 

27. Give an account of Gen, A. E. Burtiside 167, 172, 178, 175 

Bom in Indiana in 1824, received a military education at West Point, and, 
after the Great Civil War, was governor of Rhode Island. 

28. Give an account of Aai-on Burr 71, 72, 86, 109, 111 

Bom in New Jersey in 1756. He graduated at the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton), accompanied Arnold in the expedition against Canada (p. 72), 
and distinguished himself in the battles of Quebec (p. 72) and Monmouth 
(p. 86). His death occurred on Staten Island, N. Y., in 1886. 

29. Give an account of Gen. B. F. Butler 161, 168, 169, 175, 179, 181 

Bom in New Hampshire in 1818, graduated at college, and acquired a high 
reputation as a lawyer. After the Great Civil War he was a member of the 
U. S. House of Representatives from Massachusetts, and was one of the seven 
managers by whom Presiident Johnson's impeachment was conducted before 
the Senate (p. 185). 

80. Give an account of John and Stbastian Cabot 10,64 

It is not known when and where these navigators were bom, nor at what 
time and place they died, though it is supposed they were natives of Italy. 

81. Give an account of John C. Calhoun 138, 139 

Bom in South Carolina in 1782, graduated at Yale College, was admitted to 
the bar, was a representative in both Houses of Congress, and was secretary 
of war in Monroe's cabinet, and secretary of state in Tyler's. His death 
occurred at Washington in 1850. 

82. Give an account of Henry Cla^ 139, 151 

Bom in Virjrinia in 1777, was admitted to the bar, and was elected to Con- 
gress from Kentucky, where he was many years speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and afterward a senator. He was one of the commissioners 
that signed the treaty at Ghent in 1814 (p. 129). His death occurred at 
Washington in 1852. (He was often called by his political friends "the 
Mill-Boy of the Slashes,'* in allusion to the fact that, when a boy, he was 
often sent on errands to a place near his home called ** the Slashes," where 
there was a mill.) 
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88. Give an account qf Sir Henry Clinton 09, 78, 75, 84, 91, 08, 97 

After t be Bevolation he was appointed governor of Gibraltar. He died in 1795. 

81 Give an account 0/ Chfistopher Columbus 5,9,10 

The mo»t of his life, previous to its great event, was passed on the waters 
of the Mediterranean and off the west coast of Africa. Ho made a voyage 
toward OreenUmd, passing beyond Iceland. Having, in 1498, reached Amer- 
ica the third time, he began to govern a colony which he had previously es- 
tablished at Hispaniola ; bnt his efforts were misrepresented, charges were 
made against him, and he was sent to Spain in chains. This ootrage pro- 
duced great indignation throughout Spain, and the king consequently dis- 
claimed having authorized it. (Read Note 1, end of Sec. I.) 

86. Give an account of Lord Charles Cotmwallis 76, 77, 78, 91, 92, 95, 96, 97 

After the Revolution he was appointed to an important command in India, 
where he inaugurated a series of Aictories by which the British authority 
there was finally established. He died in India in 1805. 

88. Give an account of Fernando Cortex 11, 12. Topic 61, Appendix, p. G6. 

Bom iu Spain in 1485. and died there neglected and in solitude in the 68d 
year of his age. In 1535-6. he explored part of the western coast of Mexico. 

87. Give an account of Col. George Croghan 114, 118, 119 

Bom in Kentucky in 1791. He was in the battles of Tippecanoe and Fort 
Meigs (May 5), anl served with Taylor in Mexico. His death occurred at 
New Orleans in 1849. 

88. Give an account of Gen. S, B. Curtis 143,167 

Bom in Ohio in 1807 ; received a military education at West Point, served 
under Taylor in Mexico, and was a representative in Congress from Iowa. 

89. What can you state of Kosciusko f 84; Note 6, p. 104 b. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, a Polish patriot, was with Gates in the two battles of 
Stillwater, and afterwarel distinguished himself as an adjutant of Washing- 
ton. He died in Switzerland in 1817, iiis death being caused by a fall from 
his horj'e over a precipice. His remains were removed by the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, to the cathedral church of Cracow, Poland, where they re- 
pose by the side of other Polish heroe^;. 

40. Give the early fUttory of the city qf Boston 96, 67,68,70,72,78 

41. Give €m account of the Beo. John Davenport 30 

Bom in England ; was the minister of a chnroh at New Haven for thirty 
years, and afterward of another church at Boston, where he died. 

42. Give an account qf J^ff'erso'n Davis 159, leo, 182, 188 

Bom in Kentucky in 1808 ; received a military education at West Point, 
served with credit in the Black Hawk (p. 188) and Mexican wars, was a 
representative in Congress and a U. S. senator from Mississippi, and secre- 
tary of war in President Pierce's cabinet. 

48. Giveanaccountof General Dearborn 121 

Henry Dearborn was bora in New Hampshire in 1761 ; was in the battie of 
Bunker HUl (p. 70), was with Arnold in the expedition against Canada (p. 72), 
and was taken prisoner at the atta-k upon Quebec. Being exchanged, he 
served under Gates in the Northern campaign (p. 84), and did good service 
In the battle of Monmouth (p. 86), in Sullivan's expeditton against the In- 
dians (p. 90), and in the operations before Yorktown (p. 97). He died in 1829. 

44. What can you staf4 of Silas Deanef 78 

Bom in Connecticut, and was a member of the first Continental Congress. 
In consequence of the extravagant contracts he made in France, he was 
recalled, and John Adams was appointed commissioner in his place. He 
died in England in poverty. 
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45. Give an account of Commodore Stephen Decaiur^ Jr. 110, 117, 130 

Born in Maryland in 1779. The affair between the Chesapeake and the 
Leopard in 1807 (p. Ill), in the opinion of Decatur, was disgraceful, and he 
did not hesitate to speak in severe te.ms of the conduct of Commodore Bar- 
ron, who commanded tlie Chesapeake on that occasion. The con^^equence 
was a duel with Barron, thirieen years after, in which Decatur was killed. 

46. What can you state qf the Baron Dieskau f : 57,58 

Was a German general, and served in France and Qermany. After being 
wounded (p. 58>, he returned to Europe, and died at Paris in 1767. 

47. Give a sketch of D'Estaing'e life 85, 86, 87, 90, f>l 

Born in France in 1729 ; was a member of the Assembly of Notables in the 
French Revolution, but, falling under the suspicion of the Terrorists, was 
guillotined in 1794. 

€8. (Hve Uie history of Delaware 44, 45, 46, 160 ; Ap. 11, 14 

Delaware Bay and River were so named in honor of Lord Delaware, one of 
the early govomors of Virginia : whence the name of the State. 

49. Give a sketch of Uu life of Baron De Kalb 92 

Bom in 1782, iu a German province then held by France; was an officer in 
the French army just previous to the time he came to America with Lifay- 
ette in 1777, was second in command under Gates, and died three days after 
the battle of Sanders Creek. 

60. What can you state of the '' Jersey Prison-Ship ? '' 

During the Revolution, the British used the hulks of their decaying ships 
for the imprisonment of captives. One of these, the Jersey Prison-Ship, 
which was anchored near Brooklyn, N. Y., is noted for the inhuman treat- 
ment which its prisoners received, hundreds of whom died in consequence. 

51. Give the history of California.. . . Note 11, p. 17 f., 160, 151 ; Note 6, p. 155 b. 
"A romance was published in Spain in 1510, in which the word California, 
applied to an imaginary island, for the first time occurred. Cortez had read 
the book, it is supposed ; and when he sailed along the west coast of Mex- 
ico, in 1535, supposing he was in the region of the island, he called the 
country California," 

«a. Give the history of Connecticut 28, 20, 80, 32, 51, 68, 78, 89, 126 ; Ap. 11, 13 

68. Give a sketch of Dr. Franklin's life 78, 98 ; Note 15, p. 104 f . ; Ap. 8 

Benjamin Franklin, a philosopher and statesman, was bom at Boston in 
1706. He learned the printing business in Boston, followed it in Philadel- 
phia, and, after a trip to England, became postmaster of Philadelphia. 
About the year 1746 he began to make experiments in electricity, applying 
his discoveries to the invention of lightning-rods for the protection of buUd- 
ings. The people of Pennsylvania and other Colonies becoming dissatisfied 
with the rale which the colonial proprietors exercised, Franklin was sent 
to England tn gain redress; and in this he was successful. He again went 
to Europe, both before and after the Revolution ; was a member of the 
committee to draft the Declaration of Independence ; and signed, in France, 
the treaty of alliance between that country and the United States (p. 85). 
He died in Philadelphia, in the 85th year of liis age. 

64. Give the history of Florida 11, 12, 13, 14, note p. 17, 63, 96, 127, 128, 183, 

153. 154, 158, 159, 177; Table of States. 

55. Give a sketch of the life of John C. Fremont 146, 147, 152, 168, 171 

66. What can you state of Millard FiUmore? 151,152 ' 

Bom In New York in 1800. Before his ©lection to the vice-presidency 
he held several public positions in the state of New York, and served four 
terms as a representative in Congress. His death occurred at Buffalo, In 
1874. 
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67. What account can you give of Admiral Farragutt 169, 181 

David G. Farragut was born in Tennessee in 1801. At the early age of eleven 
he became a midshipman, which position he held on board the Essex when 
that vessel captured the Alert (p. 117). After the Great CivU War, he crossed 
the Atlantic in a government vessel, and visited the priucipal beaport* of 
Europe. He died in 1870. 

58. Give a sketch of Admiral Footers life 166,168 

Andrew H. Foote was bom in Connecticut in 1806. He spent the most of 
his life in the naval service of his country, and was an active friend of reli- 
gious and philanthropic enterprises. His death occurred at New York in 
1863, as lie was preparinif to take charge of the squadron off Charleston. 

50. State what you can qf General CHige 67, 68 60 

60. Give a sketch of the life of General Gates 84, 92* Sd 

Horatio Gates was bom in England in 1?28. He was an officer in Braddodc's 
expedition, in 1755, and was severely wounded in ihe battle of the JHononga- 
hela. After the Revolutionary War, he resided in Virginia, and «bsequently 
removed to New York, where he died in 1806. 

61. Give the history of Georgia 48, 68, 87, 88, 90, 91, 185, 158, 175, 180. 183 ; 

Ap. 11, 14 ; Table of States. 

62. WhcU cm you state of Bartholomew Gosnold f 15, 18 

63. Give a sketch of Gen. OranVs life. . 163, 166, 168, 169, 175, 177, 178, 182, 183, 186 
Ulysses* S. Grant was born in Ohio in 1822 ; received a military education at 
West Point, participated in the battles of Palo Alto (p. 144), Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, and in every one of Scott's battles in Mexico. At the 
commencement of the Great Civil War, he was engaged in commercial busi- 
ness at Galena, Illinois, and was among the first to offer his services to the 
government. 

64. Give a sketch of General Gi^eene's life 95, 96 

Nathaniel Greene was born of Quaker parents, in Rhode Island, in 1742. 
He aided, at the beginning of the Revolution, in driving the British from 
Boston (pp. 72, 73), and took a prominent part in the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown. He died of "sunstroke," in 
Georgia, in 1786. 

65. Gii?e a sketch of Alexander Hamilton's life Note 16, p. 104 f., 106, 111 

Hamilton was bora in one of the West India Islands in 1757. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to New York to be educated. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he was one of the first to take up arms in behalf of the patriots, 
performing a creditable part as captain of an artillery company in the battle 
of Long Island. By his activity and intelligence he attracted the attention 
of Washington, and after the battles of Trenton and Princeton, in both of 
which he was engasrod, he accepterl an invitation from Washington to take 
a place on his staff, as aide-de-camp. He participated in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. (See Note 6, p. 113 b.) 

66. Give a sketch of the life of Nathan Hale 75 

He was bom in Connecticut in 1755 ; graduated at Yale College, and became 
a teacher. Directly after the battle of Lexington he entered the army as 
lieutenant, and before the close of the year was promoted to be a captain. 
After the battle of Long Island p. 75) and the retreat of the American army, 
Washington desired to gain a knowledge of the condition of the enemy 
on Long Island, and Hale volunteered for the service : but, as he was return- 
ing with the information, he was arrested by the enemy, and, on the follow- 
ing morning (Sep. 22, 1776), was hung as a spy, saying, with his last breath : 
"I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country." 
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67. In what respeela do thseaaea of Hale and Arnold differ f .93, 94 

68. Give a sketch of John Hancock's life 69 ; Ap. 6 

He was born in Massachusetts, in 1737, and died there in 1798. He was the 
president of tlie second Continental Congress (p. 71). After the Revolution 
he was elected governor of Massachusetts, and, with the exception of an 
interval of two years, was annually re-elected till his death. 

69. Give a sketch of General Harrison's life 114, 118, il», 120, 141 

He was bom in Yh^ia in 1773. His father's name was Benjamin (Ap. 8). 
At the age of eighteen he joined the army, served under St. Clair (p. 107> 
and Wayne, and was governor of Indiana Territory (p. 136>. 

70. Give a sketch of Patrick Henry's life 66, 71. Topic 283, Ap. p. 84. 

Bom in Virginia in 1736 ; died there in 1799. Was admitted to the bar ; 
was a member of "The Firdt Continental Congress" (p. 68), and governor 
of Virginia. He opposed the adoption of the Federal Constitution (p. 99). 
Without doubt he was the most gifted orator in America during bis time. 

71. What ccm you state of GeneralJoseph Hooker f 173,175 

Was bom in Mass;ichusetts in 1815 ; received a military education at West 
Point, distinguished himself in the Mexican War, and in McClellan's Penin- 
sula (p. 170) and Antietam battles. 

78. Give a sketch of Henry Hudson's life 37 

Hudson made four voyages for the purpose of finding a sliorter passage to 
the Pacific than the one around Cape Horn. While in the large bay which 
now bears bis name, during his fourth voyage, in 1610, a mutiny occurred 
among his men, and he, with eight who remained faitliful to him, was put 
into an open boat, and abandoned. No tidings were ever afterward heard 
of him. 

73. State what you can of General HuU Note 2, p. 134 a. 115,116 

William Hull was bom in Connecticut in 1753. He fought with counige in 
the battles of White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
Monmouth, and Stony Point. After his surrender of Detroit he was tried 
by a court-martial, pronounced guilty of cowardice in making the surrender, 
and sentenced to be shot ; but, in t^onsideralion of liis age and revolutionary 
services. President Madison remitted the sentence. He died in 1885. 

74. What can you state of Captain HuU? 117 

Captain Isaac Hull, afterward Commodore, was a nephew of General Hull. 
During the war with the Barbary States, from 1803 to 1805, he served with 
distinction. He was bora 4n Connecticut in 1775 ; died in Philadelphia in 1843. 

75. Give the History of Harper's Ferry 156, 157, 160, 161 , 173 

During the Civil War tl>e Confederates had possession of the place three 
times. It contains a United States arsenal. 

76. Give the history of Illinois 98, 136 ; Table of the States. 

"Illinois was so named from its principal river. The word, an Indian one, 
is said to signify the river of men^" or " a perfect and accomplished man.'' 

77. Give the history of Indiana .... 190, 93, 107, 130, 134, 136, and Table of States. 

78. Give the history of Iowa 110, and Table of the States. 

" Iowa is an Indian name, meaning ' Here is the place.' " 

79. Give a sketch of Andrew Jackson's life 121, 128, 135, 137, 138, 139, 140 

He was bom in North Carolina in 1767 ; died in Tennessee in 1845. Though 
but a boy during the Revolution, he took an active part in behalf of the 
patriots. He became a lawj'er, a representative, and U. S. senator from 
Tennessee, and governor of Florida. (See Note 3, p. 134 a., Note 8, p. 134 c, 
Note 1, p. 155 a ; and Topic 222, Ap. p. 80.) 

80. Name in order the important events in Jackson^ 8 administration^ 168 
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81. What can you state of '^ StofuwaW'' Jackson f 171 

Bom m Yirgiaia in 1834 ; was a gi-aduate ot West Point, and served in the 
Mexican war. It was remai'ked by one of lii:<t officers, that in the battle of 
Bull Rnn he *^ tttood like a stone wall ; '' hence he was afterward popularly 
known as '' Stonewall Jackson.'* He was accidentally wonnded by his own 
men at the battle of Chancellorsville, May 2d, 1863, and died in consequence, 
eight days ufter. 

82. John Jay 98, 106, 109, Note 16, p. 104 f., Note 2, p. 113 a. 

Bom in New York city in 1745 ; died iu 18s49. Was a member of " The Fh-st 
Conliuental Congress'* (p. 66), rendered important aid in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution (p. 99), and was the first chief-justice of the United 
States. 

83. Give an account of Sir William Johnson 57, 58, 61 

Born in Ireland in 1715 ; died at his residence about fifty miles from Albany, 
N. Y., in 1774. For his services, in 1755 hu was made a baronet. 

84. Sketch J^erson's life. . . 74, Note 16, t>- 104 f., 106, 100, 110, 111, 112, 187 ; Ap. 8 
Bora in Virginia iu 1743, and died there. Thouijh Jefferson was one of the 
ablest statesmen and one of tlie most forcible writers the country has pro- 
duced, he never mode a foi-mal public speech. During the debate on the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, he was silent. 

85. Name the important events of J^erson's administration, 112, 113; Introduction 

86. What can you state of Paul Jones ? 90 

Bom in Scotland in 1747. After the Revolution he entered the Russian naval 
service, and died at Paris, in poverty, in 1792. 

87. What can you state of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston f . . 171, 1T8, 182 

88. Give a sketch of Andrew Johnson's life 182, 183, 184, 185, 186 

Bora iu North Carolina in 1808. Served nine years at the bu!»ineg8 of a tailor, 
was several tiroes elected a representative in Congress, twice governor of 
Tennessee, a U. S. senator, and was appointed governor of Tenness«ee in the 
beginning of the Great Civil War. (See, also. Topic 221, Ap. p. 80.) 

89. Nam£ i'l chronological order the important events of his administration . . 189 

90. Give a sketch of the history of Kentvcky. ... 98, 107, 118, 166, 168, 160, 170, 177 
The first permanent settlement was made by Daniel Boone. (See Topic 211, 
A p. p. 77 ; olso Table of States.) 

91. Give a sketch qf the history of Kansas 110, 151, 152, 157 ; Table of States. 

The name Kansas, said to signify mioky water, was that of a tribe of In- 
dians. (See Introduction.) 

92. yVhat can you state of Gen. Lyman? 57, 58 

Phineas Lyman was born in Connecticut in 1716 ; died in Florida in 1775. 

93. What account can you give of Gen. Liticoln?. 88, 90, 01, 102 

Gen. Lincoln, of the Revolution, was bom in Massachusetts in 1733 ; died 
there in 1810. Was a farmer until he was 40 years old ; was in the battles of 
White Plains (p. 75), and Bsmis Hei<?hts (p. 84), and commanded the forces 
which quelled Shays's Rebellion (p. 99). He was a favorite of Washington. 

94. Give a sketch of the life of PreHdent Lincoln 158-182 

Abraham Lincoln was bora in Kentucky in 1809. His early life was pas ed 
at hard labor on his father's farm in Indiana. At the age of 19 he made a 
trip to New Orleans as a hired hand on a flat-boat, and afterward removed to 
Illinois ; served as captain in the " Black Hawk War" (p. 188) ; was elected 
to the Dlinois Legislature, and was a representative in Congress. 

96. E&io many and what persons by the name of Lee took prominent parts in the 

JtewAutionaryWar? 73, 74, 78, 90 ; Ap. 6 

96. Whataccountcanyougiveof Gen. Charles Lee f 78,75,78,79,88 
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Born in England in 1731 ; was with Braddock in the battle of the Monon^^ 
hela (p. 57), with Abcrcromby in the assault on Ticonderoga (p. 59), and after- 
ward served in the Russian army. Died at Philadelphia in 1782. 

97. What can you state of Gen. Robert K Lee 171, 172 , 173, 178, 179, 182 

Was bom in Virginia ; graduated at West Point, and served in the Mexic«Ji 
War. In 1865 he was elected President of Washington College, Va., which, 
after his death, occurring in October, 1870, was named the W^ashiugton and 
Lee University. 

98. Give a sketch of Gen. LafayetU's life 78, 80, 96, 187. Note 3, p. 155 a. 

The Marquis de Lafayette was bom in Franco in 1757. Was in the battles 
of Monmouth (p. 86) and Yorktown (p. 97), and was a member of the court 
that tried Andre (p. 94). Died at Paris in 1834. (Give a further account.) 

99. Give a sketch of the life of La Salle 6, Note 16, p. 52f. 

A celebrated French navigator, bom about 1636, died in 1687. Made four 
visits to America : in the first, while endeavoring to find a passage by water 
to China, he explored Lake Ontario ; in the third he descended the Missis- 
sippi ; in the fourth, which was undertaken to settle Loui>iana, he sailed 
from France, but instead of landing at the mouth of the Mississippi, pro- 
ceeded by mistake to Texas, where he was shot by one of his men. 

100. What account can you give of Marquette ? 6, Note 6, p. 17 d. 

Born in France hi 1637. He died in Michigan in 1675, near a small river, 
which still bears his name. 

101. Give the history of Louisiana.. .Note 157, 110, 123, \ZX 158, 164, 169, 177, 191 
"In 1682 La Saile descended the Mississiijpi, and taking possession for 
France of the whole country watered by the r.ver, named it Louisian.i, in 
honor of Louis XIV. of France." The French held the whole domain known 
by the name of Louisiana till 1762, when they ceded it to Spain. In 1800 it 
was retroceded to France. In 1804 it was divided into two governments : 
that of the "Territory of Orleans," including ihe present State of Louisi- 
ana, and that of the " District of Louis^iana." (Sec Notes 4 and 5, p. 113 b.) 

102. Give a sketch of tJie life of General Montgomei^ 59, 71 , 72 

Richard Montgomery was born in Ireland in 1736. He settled in New York 
State, and in 1775 was a member of the Provincial Congress. A monument 
was erected to his memory in front of St. Paul's church, New York citj, 
beneath which his remains were placed in 1818. 

103. Give a sketch of the life of General Marion 91 , Note 8, p. 104 c. 

Francis Marion was bora in South Carolina in 1732. The amount of aid 
which he rendered the patriot cause durin? the Revolution can hardly be 
estimated. All attempts of the enemy to baffle him were entirely futile. 
He was an honest man and a pure pntriot. His death occurred in 1795. 

104. Give the history of Masmdmsetts, 23-27, 3 .'-37, 51, 66-73, 99, 129, 136 ; Ap. 11, 13 

105. Give the hisUrry ff Maine 16,27,33,136; Table of States, 190 

Authors are not agreed with regard to the derivation of the name of this 
State. The prevailin? opinion is, that Maine was so called in compliment 
to Henrietta Maria, wife of Cliarles I. of England, who, it was supposed, 
owned the province of Maine, in France. 

106. What can you state of Robert Morris ? 94, 95 ; Ap. 8 

Born in England in 1734 ; came to America when thirteen year^ old ; was 
educated at Philadelphia. After the Revolut ion, he lost by land speculation 
an immense fortune gained in the China trade, and was ccmfined a longtime 
in prison for debt. He died at Philadelphia in 1806. 

107. Give the history of Fort Ticonderoga 59, 60, 62, 69, 71, 81, 85 

It was commenced by the French in 1755, and by them called Carillon {chimeqf 
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bells), in allusion to the music of the w.«terf alls at the outlet of Lake George, 
near it. In 1759, on the approach of the English, under Amherst, the French 
retreated, leaving the fort in flames ; Amhtr^t rebuilt it. A large part of its 
walls is still standing. 

108. Give the history of Alabama 130, 121 , 127, 135, 136, 158, 159, 169, 181 , 190 

The territory now comprising the Slates of Mississippi and Alabama, ex- 
cept the coast-strip between Florida and Louisiana (see Iniroduciion), was 
originally a part of Georgia, but in 1798 was organized as the Mississippi 
Territory. The word Alabama is of Indian origin, signifying here we rest. 
(Table of States.) 

109. Give the history of MissisHppi, 135, 136, 158, 159, 164, 166, 169, 175, 177, 186, 190 
The word Mississippi is of Indian origin, signifymg, according to some 
writers, the Great Bivet^ ; according to others, the Great Father of Waters, 
(See above, under the history of Alabama ; also, Table of States.) 

110. Give a sketch of General Daniel Morgan's life.-. 95 

Bom in New Jersey in 1736 ; died in Virginia in 1802. Was with Brad- 
dock in 1755 (p. 57), performing the duties of teamster ; jomed Washington 
at Cambridjje, with a rifle corps (p. 72) ; accompanied Arnold across the 
wilderness to Quebec, participating in the attempt to capture that city 
(p. 72) ; and took a distinguished part in the battie of Bemis Heights (p. 84j. 
He was a member of Congress from 1795 to 1799. 

111. Give the history of Maryland. .41, 42, 43, 68, 74, 70, 99, 127, 160, 172, 173, 179 ; 

Ap. 8, 11,14 

112. Give a sketch of the life of James Madison 114-130 

Bom in Virginia in 1751 ; died there in 1836. Wns a member of the con- 
vention which prepared the Constitution of the United States (p. 99) ; united 
with Jay and Hamilton in advocating its adoption (Note 16, p. 104 f.) ; op- 
posed Hamilton's financial measures (p. 106) ; and was secretary of state in 
Jeffers<m's cabinet. 

1 13. Natne, in order, the events of Madison's administration LSO, 131, 182 

114. Give a sketch of the life of James Monroe 125, 126, 127, 128, 187 

Born in Virginia in 1753 ; died in New York city, July 4th, 1831. Entered the 
army in 1776 ; was at the battle of White Plains (p. 75), Trenton, in which 
he was wounded (p. 76), Brandy wine (p. 79), G€rmantx)wn (p. 80), and Mon- 
mouth (p. 86) ; was a member of Congre-ss when Washington resigned his 
commission (p. 99) ; governor of Virginia ; and minister to France, to En- 
gland, and to Holland. 

115. What can you slate of General Meade t 173, 178, 179 

116. Give the history of Missouri 110, 136, 162, 163, 168 ; Table of States, 191 

The name Missouri, an Indian one, signifymg Mud Biver, was first applied 
to the river of that name. 

117. Give the history of Michigan 6.3, 98, 115, 118, 119 ; Table of States , 190 

The name Michigan, supposed to be formed from two Indian words, signi- 
fying Gi'eat Lake, was first applied to the lake. 

118. Give the history of Arkansas 110, 159, 160 ; Table of States, 191 

" The State takes its name from a tribe of Indians now extinct." 

119. Give the history of Minnesota 98, 110, 157 ; Table of States, 191 

The name Minnesota was first applied to the river. It is compounded of 
two Indian words, signifying sky-colored water. 

120. The mUitary events in General McCldlan's life 162, 164, 170, 171, 172. 

121. Give the history of New York State.. Z1-2Q, 51, 66, 68, 69, 71, 74, 75, 79, 81-83, 

87, 89, 90, 93, 94, 93, 116, 121-125 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 ; Table of States. 

122. Give the history of New York City. . .87-40, 66, 67, 73, 74, 75, 98, 106, 158, 170 
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138. Oiv€ the history qfNew Hampshire 27, 28, 33, 84, 51, 68 ; Ap. 8« 9, 11, 15 

124. Of New Jersey 87, 40, 41, 51, 68, 76-81, 86, 90, 94 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 

li5. Of North Carolina. . 18, 47. 68, 95, 96, 160, 168, 167, 181, 182 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 

126. Give the history qf South Carolina.. 18, 4% 68, 7i, 74, 89, 91, 92, 95, 96, 138, 

189, 158, 159, 160, 168, 164, 167, 182 ; Ap. 8, 11, 14 

1£7. Give the evetUs of Charleston 47, 67, 78, 74, 91, 101. 189, 158, 160, 182 

128. Qivethe historyof the Northwest Territory 110, 136, 190 

The territory north of the Ohio, which was surrendered to the United 
States at the close of the Bevolotion, was claimed by iudividoal States. In 
1787 it was organized into the Northwest Ttrritory^ though, in consequence 
of delay on the part of the States to cede their claims to the General Govern- 
ment, the latter did not acquire complete jurisdiction over it before 1800. 
(See Topics 238, 287 ; Ap. pp. 84, 85.) 

120. Give the history of Ohio 107, 110,118, 118,119,176, 190 

" The first explorations in the territory were made by the French, the discov- 
eries of La Salle in this region dating from about 1680.'' (See also Table of 
States, and preceding paragraph in relation to the Northwest Territory ; also 
Topics 213, 214, 215 ; App. pp. 'i7, 7a) 

180. Oive the history of Oregon 7, 157 ; Note 167, 192 ; Table of States. 

A writer of note states that the name Oregon was probably invented by 
Captain Carver, who made an early exploration of the region. Another 
writer gives it as his opinion that the name was derived from the Spanish 
oregano, wild sage, which grows in great abundance on the Pacific coast. 

181. Give the history of Nevada 7, 160 ; Table of States, 198 

The State derived its name from the mountain range on the west of it. The 
two words sierra and nevada, are Spanish, meaniujj mountains snow-covered 

1Z2. Give an account of JHlliam Perm 40, 43, 44, 46 

Was bom in London in 1644. Though reared in the principles of the Church 
of England, he became a convert t) Quakerism. He was several times ar- 
rested and imprisoned for attending Quaker meetings and for preaching. 

188. Give the history of Pennsylvania. 43, 44, 52, 55, 58, 57, 60, 6S, 79, 80, 81, 87, 

108, 179, 180 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 

134. Give the history of PhUadelphia 44, 67, 68, 71, 74, 76, 79, 80, 86, 99, 106 

135. What can you state of WiUiam Pitt f 59, 60 

Was bom in England in 1708. At the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion he favored the Americans. At the close of a speech made in Parlia- 
ment in 1778, against the motion to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States, he fell to the floor in a fit and died a few weeks after. 

136. What account can you give of General Putnam t 75 

Israel Putnam, familiarly known as " Old Put." was bom in Massachusetts 
in 1718, died in Connecticut in 1790. In the lattsr State he made himself 
famous by his daring encounters with wolves and Indians. Was in the ex- 
pedition asrainst Ticonderoga (p. 59). during which he was captured by In- 
dians, tied to a tree to be burned, but was saved by a French officer ; served 
in the Pontiac War (p. 68) ; was in the battle of Bunker Hill ; and in 1779 
opposed Tryon's expedition (p. 89). 

137. What can you state of Count Pulaski 80, 91 

138. Name as many early navigators as you can 9— 'W 

139. Give an account of James K. Polk 148--1.W 

Bom in North Carolina in 1795 ; died in Tennessee in 1819. Was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from Tennessee for fourteen years, and was speaker 
of the House three terms. 
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i40. Give an account of Franklin Pierce 151, 158 

Bom in New Hampshire in 1804; was a representative in Congress, a United 
States senator, and served in the Mexican War. Died in 1869. 

141. State wJiat you can of General Pope 168, 171, 172 

142. State what you can of Admiral Porter 169,173,181 

143. In how many and what wars have the United States been engaged?. . . .65, 90, 

107, 110, 114, 115, 120, 130, 185, 188, 139, 143 

144. In what wars, when they were Colonies f 21, 22, 29, 82, 84, 35, 36, 42, 48 

145. What rebeUions have theie been in the United States? 99, 108, 138, 157 

146. Give the histoid of Rhode Island 31, 51, 68, 79, 86, 87, 141 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 18 

147. What can you state of Sir Walter Saleigh ? 14, 15 ; Note 10, p. 17 

Born in Engluud in 1552. The death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, proved 
fatal to his fortunes. He was tried on a false charge of treason, convicted,' 
and, after a period of fifteen years, during which time he suffered imprison- 
ment, and afterward commanded an unsuccessful expedition to the coast of 
South America, he was beheaded in London in 1618. He never visited any 
part of the new world now belonging to the United States. During his long 
imprisonment he wrote a '* History of the World," wliich has been pro- 
nounced as *• greatly 8Ui)erlor both in style and matter to the English histori- 
cal compositions which had preceded it." 

148. What can you stute of General Rosecrans? 169, 170, 173, 176 

149. State what you can of Captain John Smith 18, 19, 20, 23 

Bom in England in 1579 ; died there in 1631. His life was an eventful one. 
The narrative of the part he took in wars aarainst the Turks, of his captiv- 
ity by them, and of his escape, seems more like a romance than a reality. 

150. Give the history of Savannah 48, 87, 88, 90, 91, 180, 181. 182 

151. What can you state of Gen. Philip Schuyler? 71, 72. 82, 83, 84 

Born at Albany, N. Y., in 1733 ; died there in 1804. Was in Johnson's 
expedition in 1755 (p. 57), and was a member of Congress prior to the presi- 
dency of Washington, and afterward a United States senator from New 
York. One of his daughters married Alexander Hamilton in 1780. 

153. What can you state of General John Sullivan? 76, 86, 87, 90 

Bora in Maine in 1740 ; died in New Hampshire in 1795. Was in the bat- 
tles of Trenton (p. 76), Princeton (p. 78), Brandywine (p. 79), Germantown 
(p. 80). At the time of his death he was a Federal judge. 

153. Give an account of Genial Arthur St. Clair 81, 82, 107 

Bom in Scotland in 1735; died in Pennsylvania in 1818. Was with Wolfe 
in 1759 (p 62), with Washington in the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
and siege of Yorktown, was president of Congress in 1787, and governor of 
the Northwest Territory from its organization in 1789 to 1802. 

154. What can you state of General Thomas Sumter? 91, 102 

Born in South Carolina in 1734; died there in 1832. After the Revolution- 
ary War he was a representative and United States senator from South 
Carolina. Fort Sumter (p. 158) was so named in honor of him. 

155. Give the early history of St. Augustine 13, 14 

156. Give an account of Gen. Winjield Scott.... m, 139, 147, 148, 149, 150, 161, 164 
Bora in Virginia in 1786 ; died at Wesrt Point, N. Y., in 1866. In the battle 
of Queenstown (p. 116) he was taken prisoner, but was soon exchanged. 

157. What can you state of Gen. WUliam T. Sherman ?... 176, ITT, 178, 180, 181, 188 
Bora in Ohio in 1820 ; graduated at West Point, and served in Florida. Gen. 
Grant, on the very day of his inauguration, nominated Sherman for the 
position of general of the army, and the nomination was at once confirmed 
by the United States Senate. 
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158. What can you staU 0/ Of n. Philip H. Sheridan ? 180,183 

Born in Ohio of IrUb parents in 1881 ; graduated at West Point, and served 
against the Indians. After the Qreat Civil War be was placed in military com- 
mand at New Orleans, bat his rigoroas coarse toward the bite Confederates 
did not meet the approbation of President Johnson, and he was transferred 
to a field of operations against the hostile Indians of the far West. Gen. 
Grant, almost immediately after be became pres^ident, nominated Sheridan 
for the position of lieatenant-general, in place of Gen. Sherman, promoted, 
and the nomination was at once confirmed by the United States Senate. 

150. What can you stale of certain organizations known as Commissions that ex- 
isted during the Great Civil Warf 
There were several of them, and they did incalculable service in relieving 
the sick and wounded soldier^t, not only in the hospitals but on the battle- 
fields. The two known as the United States Sanitary Commission and the 
Christian Commission were the largest. Of the former, the Rev. Henry W. 
Bellow*, D.D., of New York, was the president. 

160. CUve the history of Tennesi^.AQTl, IW, 168, 169, 173, 175, 180 ; Table of States. 
" The name is derived from Tannassee (signifying rlter oftJu big bend), the 
Indian name applied to the little Tennessee River." North Carolina ceded 
the territory to the GuMural Government in 1789. Two years after, it was 
organized, with Kentucky, as the " Teiritory of the United States sonth of 
the Ohio." 

161. Give the history of Texas 141, 14<l, 144, 158, 1T3 ; Table of States, 193 

Las Tekas, from which the name Texas is derived, is supposed to have been 
the name of a petty tribe of Indians in Texas. The State ceded to the 
General Government her claim to lands west of the 27th meridian, now in 
Colorado and New \lexico. 

162. Give an account (^ John Tyler 141, 143 

Bom in Virginia in 1790 ; died there in 1862. 

163. Give an account of Gen. Zachary Taylor 140, 143, 14i, 145, 147, 150, 151 

Born in Virginia in 1784 ; was in the War of 1812 (p. 114), and in the Black 
Hawk War (p. 138). 

164. Give an account of Washington 12th Question, p. 118 

165. Give an account of Gen. Joseph Watren . . 71. Note 2, p. 104 a. 

Bom in Massachusetts in 1741 ; graduated at Harvard College, studied medi- 
cine, became a physician in Boston, and Mas one of the most earnest and 
eloquent leaders in resisting the unjust measures of the British Govern- 
ment. His loss was sincerely lamented by his countrymen. 

163. Give an account of Gen. James Wilkinson 121 , 122, 123, 124 

Was bora in Maryland in 1757; studied medicine, was a physician, an of- 
ficer in the American army during the Revolution, was in the ba* tie of the 
Maumee (p. 107), governor of the Louisiana Territory in 1805-6, aided 
in breaking up the plans of Aaron Burr in 1806 (p. 111). Died in 1S25. 

167. Give the history of Washington City 106, 109, 126, 160 

168. Give the history of the District of Columbia 106, 109 

In 1788 Maryland ceded 60 square miles of land, and next year Virginia 
ceded 40 square miles, to the United States as a site for the national capi- 
tal. This made a square of 10 miles, or 100 squnre miles, 60 square miles 
being on the east side of the Potomac and 40 on the west, which was named 
the District of Columbia, in honor of Christopher Columbus. The tract on 
the Virginia side of the river was retrocedod to that State in 1846, conse- 
quently the District now consists of the territory ceded by Maryland in 
1788. It contains the two cities of Washington and Georgetown, and is 
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subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. Tlie population in 1870 
was 131,700, one-third ol whom were colored persons. 

1C9. Give the hUtory of West Point 93, Note 6, p. 104 b. 

As early as 1776 the Americans ei ected a fort there. Next year a chain was 
stretched across the river to prevent the pai?sage of the enemy's stiips. A 
U. S. military academy was established there in 1802. 

17CI Oioe t/i£ history of Wisconsht. 8,98, 110,150; Table of States, 190 

"This State takes its name from a large tributary of the Mississippi, dis- 
covered by Marquette in 1673, and called by him Mascoimn {wild rushing 
channel), Masconsin became changed to Ouisconsin, and finally to Wis- 
consin,'' Detroit and its dependencies, including Wi^conein, remaiued in 
the possession of the English until aftei* Jay's Treaty (1794). 

171. Give th£ history of West Virginia I75 

172. Give a sketch of the life of Martin Van Buren Table, end of History 140 

Born at Kinderhook, N. Y., iu 1782 ; died there in 1862. WasaUnited States 
senator, governor ol the State of New York, and vice-president of the United 
States during President Jacksoii's second term. 

173. Give tfu history of Vermont 82, S3, 106, 107, 113 ; Table of States, 189 

174. How many and ivhat States were admitted to the Union during Washington's 

administration f (Table of States, end of History.) 

175. Give Vie ruimes of those admitted during each administration, (Same Table.) 

176. Give the history of Virginia 14, 18-23, 66, 68, 71, 96, 97, 157, 160, 161, 162, 

167, 170, 171, 172, 176, 178, 179, 180, 182 ; Ap. 11, 14 

177. Give a sketch of the life of Daniel Webster 

Bom iu New Hamps^hire in 1782 ; died in Massachusetts in 1852. A large 
part of his life was spent at Washington, either as a member of Congress 
or iu the President's cabinet. In 1842, while secreiary of state, he nego- 
tiated with Lord Ashburton a treaty, settling the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain in relation to the Northeastern boundary, 
which had disturbed the relations of the two countries many years. 

178. How and when were the Northwestern differences lettled ? lutroduction. 

179. Give the history of H^ebraska 110, and Table of States, 191 

The word Nebraska is of Indian origin, signifying Ne^ water, and braska^ 
wide or shallow ; and being applied to the Platte lUver, which runs through 
the State, was afterward used to name the Tenitory. 

180. Name, in order of succession, the Presidents of the United States Table. 

181. Name those who served two terms, or eiglU years eadi Table. 

182. Name those who served one term, or four yem^s each Table. 

183. Name those who served less than four years each Table. 

184. Name tho^e who died in office.. 141, lol, 182 

183. Slate fiow each President wan elected to his position 106-186 

186. Name, in their order of settlement, the thirteen original States Table. 

187. Name, in their order of admission to the Union, the other States Table. 

188. What territory has been added to the United Slates since 1782 ? 6, 7 

189. State how and when each portion was added 6, 7 

190. Give the story of Jane McCrea 82, 83 

The Indians asserted that they did not kill her, and the evidence afterward 
collected went to sustain the assertion, and also to show that she was killed 
by a shot intended for her captors, which was fired from Ft. Edwai d by one 
of the patriots, a number of whom still lingered though the i)lace had been 
evacuated by Schuyler. "The story has been related in various ways, nnd 
under the hands of successive narrators has been expanded into a pathetic 
love romance." 

191. Give tha history of the Declaration of Independence 74 ; App. p. 8. 
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M8. Give (he hitiory qf au ArOdes 0/ Confederation 85, 99 ; Ap. 9, 10 

198. Give tAe histonfOf^Uu Federal CkMstUution. . . .99, 183, 186 ; Ap. 9, 10, 11, 36 
191. Give the kiatory qf tAe United States Jlag. An». At the be^ning of 
the RevolatioD, and for some months after, no distinctive flag was adopted 
by the Americans. In 1776 the British Union flag was ased, the onlj change 
being that the field was composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, to denote the onion of the thirteen colonies. The American flag, 
*' Stars and Stripes,'' was adopted by Congress on the 14th of Jauc, 1777. 

196. Give the kMory Of the Plymouth Colomj 34,25,26,82,83,34,35 

It has been stated that Plymouth was not so called in memory of the 
hospitalities bestowed upon the PUgrims at Plymooth, England ; bat the 
weight of authority does not favor the statement Baylies, however, in 
his ** Historical Memoirs of the Colony,'* says: **They (the Pilgrims) 
named their settlement Plymouth, because this place had been so called by 
Capt. Smith, who had previously surveyed the harbor, and they remem- 
bered the kindness which they had experienced from the people of Ply- 
mouth in Epgland.^' Smith, when he examined the New England coast, 
in 1614, made a map of the region, which was published in 1616. On this 
map was the name, Plymouth ; but there is no evidence wliatcver tiiat the 
Pilgrims ever saw the map, they '* liaving selected for their settlemeut the 
country near the Hudson.'' 

196. What was the length qfeach of the following waref The French and In- 
dian f The Revolution? The second ivith England? The war with Mexi- 
co? The Great CivU War? 

197. State the causes of each of the Jive wars 54, 65, 66, 114, 143, 157, 158 

198. Give an account of Washington's military movements during the Becolu- 

Hon n-97 

199. How many years have (he United States been involved in war? 74-182 

200. Kame the commanders who ufere compelled to surrender 56-190 

201. Give the names of the celebrated foreigners who fought for the United 

States 76,78,80,84,85,90,92,97; Ap. f56-73 

202. State the ot^ect qf establishing eacJi of the eight colonies that were in New 

England 18-31 

208. T?u ol^ect in establishing each of the other colonies 87-48 

204. Name the States that have been formed from territory acquired in conse- 
quence of war 187,188,189 

305. From territory acquired by purchase, without war 187, 188, 189 

206. What other States are there that were formed fwm territory otherunse ac- 

quired? 187,188,189 

207. How UHis such territory acquired? 187,188,189 

208. WhcU can you state ai regards Vie naming of this continent^ America? 10 

*' The name America was first applied to the New World in a work written 
in Latin by Martin Waldseemuller, under an assumed name, and printed in 
Lorraine, in 1507." A copy of this work is among the " Literary Curiosi- 
ties," under a glass case, in the British Museum, and is described as '* A 
book which has become famous, because in it is to be found for the first 
time the proposition to bestow on the New World the name America, in 
honor of Amerigo Vespucci." A second copy of the book was procured by 
the late Hon. Charles Sumner during his last visit to Europe. It is not 
known that there is a third copy in existence. Humboldt acquits Amerigo 
Vespucci of any design to have the country named after himself. 
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a09. Early Occupation of the Misnasippi YaUey 6, 12, 191 

*^Tlie oldest permanent European settlement in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, is Kaskaskia, 111., the seat of a Jesuit mission, which gradually be- 
came a central point of French colonization (about 167S)." In 1699, Le- 
moine D'Iberville, with about two hundred French colonists, made a settle- 
ment at Biloxi, the first in the present State of Mississippi. Three years 
later, he began the settlement of Mobile. '*In 1702, a party of French 
Canadians, descending the Wabash, established Yincennes and other posts 
on its banks." (Bancrqft.) In 1712, Louis XIV. of France, claiming the en- 
tire Valley of the Mississippi as Louisiana, leased it to Anthony Crozat, 
ander whose direction Fort Rosalie (the beginning of Natchez) was built in 
1716 ; but, next year, Crozat gave up his lease. Next, for a period of fifteen 
years, the Mississippi Company had control of the region (See topic 210, Ap., 
p. 77) ; and, under the direction of Gk>vemor Bienville, began the settle- 
ment of New Orleans (1718). St. Genevieve (Mo.) was founded in 1756. 
« In 1775, St. Louis, originally a depot for the fur trade, contained 800 in- 
habitants." 

SIO. The Mississippi (or Lava's) Bubble Topic 209, App., p. 77 

" A name given to a delusive speculation projected by John Law. In 1716, 
he established a bank in France, by royal authority, which became the 
office for all public receipts, and there was annexed to it a Misslt^sippl 
Company, which had grants of land in Louisiana, and was expected to 
realize immense sums by planting and commerce. In 1718, it was declared 
a royal bank, and its shares rose to twenty times their original value, so 
that, in 1719, they were worth more than eighty times the amount of all the 
current specie in France. In 1720, the shares sunk as rapidly as ihey had 
risen, nearly overthrowing the French government, and occasioning great 
and wide-spread financial distress and bankruptcy.'* 

ail. Daniel Boone 107 ; topic 90, App., p. 69 

Daniel Boone, the pioneer in the settlement of Kentucky, was bom in 
Pennsylvania in 1735, and died in Missouri in 1820. At the age of eighteen, 
he went with his father's family to North Carolina, where, a few years later, 
he was married. After making several hunting excursions, he set out, in 
1769, with five companions, to explore the Kentucky country. During the 
next twenty-five years his life, as an explorer, pioneer, hunter, guide, and 
settler, was the most prominent one in the history of that region. He had 
many encounters with the Indians, and was three times captured, but in 
each case efffected his escape. In 1775, he built a fort on the Kentucky 
River, around which grew up the settlement and village of Boonsboro". 
After Kentucky was admitted into the Union, Boone removed to Missouri. 

»a. Slavery not permitted north of the Ohio 99; 190 ; topic 17, App., p. 63 

In 1787, Congress, then assembled in New Tork City, by a unanimous vote, 
passed an act for the government of " the territory north-west of the Ohio 
River," which is known as the Ordinance op 1787. The act concludes 
with six articles, the last of which, the famous anti-slavery proviso, declares 
that " there shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted." 

8ia Mason and Diocon's Line Topic 17, App., p. 63 

*' A name given to the southern boundary line separating the free State of 
Pennsylvania from the former slave states of Maryland and Virginia. It 
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lies in latitude 89<* 43^ 26.8'^ and was ran, with the exception of aboot 
twenty-two miles, by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two English 
mathematicians and surveyors, between November 15, 1768, and December 
96, 1767. During the excited debate in Congress in 1820, on the question of 
excluding slavery from Missouri (seep. 136, 16), the eccentric John Ran- 
dolph, of Boanoke, Ya., made great use of this phrase, which was cang^ht 
up and re-echoed by every newspaper in the land, and thus gained a prcK 
verbial celebrity which it still retains.** 

214. The We$tem Beserve 190 

"A name given to a region of country reserved by the States of Virginia 
and Connecticut at the time of the cession of the North-west Territory to the 
general government. Disputes arose, after the war of the Revolution, be- 
tween several of the States, req;>ecting the right of soil in this territory, 
which were only allayed by the cession of the whole to the general govern- 
ment, Virginia reserving 8,709,848 acres near the rapids of the Ohio, for hir 
State troops, and Connecticut a tract of 8,666,921 acres near Lake Erie (in 
the north-eastern comer of the present State of Ohio, and thence known as 
the * Connecticut Reserve *). In 1800, Jurisdiction over these two tracts 
was relinquished to the federal government, the (two) States reserving the 
right to the soil, and disposing of it in small lots to settlers (from which 
sales Connecticut obtained her magnificent school fund), while the Indian 
titles to the rest of the soil were bought up by the general government.** 

215. The ConnecHcut Reserve (See preceding topic, No. 214.) 

216. The WUmot Proviso 150, 151 

*^ A name popularly given to an amendment to a bill placing $2,000,000 at 
the disposition of President Polk, to negotiate a peace with Mexico. It 
was introduced in the national House of Representatives (Aug. 8, 1846) by 
the Hon. David Wilmot, a Democratic Representative from Pennsylvania, 
and was in these words : ' Provided that, as an express and fundamental 
condition to the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico 
by the United States, by virlne of any treaty which may be negotiated be- 
tween them, and to the use, by the Executive, of the moneys herein appro- 
priated, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any 
part of said territory, except for crime, whereof the party shall first be duly 
convicted.* The bill, with this amendment, was passed in the House, but 
was not reached in the Senate. At the next session of Congress, another 
bill, with a similar proviso, was passed by the Senate, but was rejected by 
the House.*' 

til. The Dred Scott Case 157, and toplclT, App.,p. 68. 

Dred Scott, a negro slave, had been taken by a former master. Dr. Emerson, 
from Missouri (then a slave State) to Dlinois (a free State), and there held as 
a slave about two years, and thence removed to Fort Snelling, now in Min- 
nesota. While here, he was married to a female slave of the same master. 
In 1838, Dr. Emerson removed Scott, his wife, and child, to Missouri, where 
he sold them. Scott now sued for his freedom and that of his wife and 
child, in the Circuit Court, and obtained a Judgment in his favor. The 
Supreme Court of the State reversed the judgment. By writ of error, the 
case was brought before the Supreme Court of the United States, where, on 
the 6th of March, 1857, the judgment of the Circuit Court was reversed, it 
being held that whatever claim Scott had to freedom, he lost by his return 
to Missouri. Chief Justice Taney, in behalf of the majority of the Court, 
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expressed the opinion that '* tree negroei*, whose ancestors were slaves, can- 
not become citizens/* 

218. Capture and destruction of the schooner Gaspee 81, AT 

"In the year 1772, the British government stationed at Newport, R. I., a 
Bloop-of-war, with her tender, the schooner Gaspee, for the porpose of pre- 
ventins: the clandestine landing of articles sabject to the payment of duty.** 
One day in Jane (8th), Capt. Lindsey, commanding the packet Hannah, ar- 
rived at Newport from New York, and thence, withoat stopping to have 
his vessel examined, proceeded np the bay for Providence. *'The Gaspee, 
as nsnal, gave chase* bat ran aground on Namquit (now Gaspee) Point, 
while the Hannah escaped, arriving at Providence aboat sunset (June 9)." 
The situation of the hated " enemy was soon proclaimed at Providence by 
beat of drum, calling upon those who desired to go and destroy her, to 
meet that evening. * ♦ Bright long-boats were provided, and soon after 
10 o'clock the party embarked. It was past midnight when they approached 
the Gaspee, where they were joined by another boat from Bristol." The 
attacking party boarded the schooner, and, after a brief struggle, the crew 
surrendered and were put on shore, their vessel being set fire to and com- 
pletely destroyed (June 10). The British government offered a large reward 
for information against the offenders, but without success. '* The affair of 
the Gaspee is deserving of commendation, as it was the first blow, in all 
the colonies, for freedom." 

219. TheJirstcoUeges in tfie country 27 

" The oldest and the most amply endowed institution of learning in the 
United States is Harvard College," situated at Cambridge* Mass. In 1636^ 
** the Massachusetts Court agreed to give £400 towards a school or college, 
but the project lay in abeyance until 1688, when, by the will of the Rev, 
John Harvard, about £700 were secured, and the first class was formed." 
In 1700, ten Connecticut clergymen came together, and each one laying 
some books on a table, said, '* I give these books for the founding of a col- 
lege in this colony." It was afterward called Yale College, in honor of 
Elihu Yale, of England, who gave it a large sum of money. The College of 
New Jersey (at Princeton) was organized in 1746 ; Columbia College (es- 
tablished by royal authority as King's College, and so known till 1784) wa» 
organized in New York City, in 1754 ; and five other colleges, all of them 
still in existence, were successively established before the Revolution. 

220. Th4 successive capitals qf the United States 74,99, 106, 109 

Philadelphia was the first capital of the United States, Congress being in 
session in that city when the Independence of the States was declared (p. 
74). A little more than five months after that event, while the British forces 
were advancing through New Jersey towards the Delaware River (p. 76), 
Congress adjourned to Baltimore (Dec, 1776), but returned to Philadelphia 
less than three months later (March, 1777). On the approach, by Chesapeake 
bay, of the British army under Howe (p. 80), Congress adjourned at first 
to Lancaster, Pa. (Sept 27th to 80th, 1777), and then to York, Pa. (Sept. 
80th), but after the British evacuated Philadelphia (p. 86), Congress returned 
to that city (July, 1778), which city continued to be the capital till June, 
1783, when Congress adjourned to Princeton, N. J. (June 80), and, in No- 
vember of the same year, to Annapolis, Md. (p. 99). The next session was 
opened at Trenton, N. J- (Nov. 80. 1784), but in January, 1785, Congress 
adjourned to New York (p. 106). In 1790, the seat of government was re- 
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moved to Philadelphia (p. 106), and In 1800, to Washington City (p. 109). (See 
also information respecting the District of Columbia, at the bottom of p. 21, 
of the Appendix.) 
931. Whiehqfthe ex-preHdeiUs, after their preeiderUial terme, became Members 

of Congress f .100, 185. 

John Quincy Adams, two years after his presidential term, was elected to 
represent his district in the House of Representatives ; and he continued, 
by successive elections, to occupy the seat in Congress till his death. In 
1OT6 Andrew Johnson was elected by the Legislature of Tennessee to 
represent that State In the United Stotes Senate for a period of six years ; 
but he died on the last day of July of the same year. 

tn. (XdHickory /»• •• •'•• ;•••• ^^ 

*'The name of 'Old Hickory ' (conferred upon General Andrew Jackson in 
1818 by the soldiers under his command) was not an instantaneous inspi- 
ration, bat a growth. First of all, the remark was made by some soldier 
who was struck with his commander's pedestrian powers, that the general 
was 'tough.' Next, it was observed that he was as * tough as hickory.' 
Then he was called * Hickory.' Lastly, the aftectionate adjective ' old ' was 
prefixed, and the general thenceforth rejoiced in the completed nickname, 
usually the first- won honor of a great commander."-Parto«. "Accord- 
ing to another account, the name sprung from his having, on one occasion, 
set his men an example of endurance by feeding on hickory-nuts, when 
destitute of supplies." 

»3. T^e Mormons or Latter Day Saints 141 

These are the followere of a religion founded by Joseph Smith, who was 
bom in Vermont in 1805. According to Smith's own account, " an angel 
appeared to him and informed hlra that (5od had a work for him to do, and 
that a record, written upon gold plates, and giving an account of the ancient 
inhabitants of America, and the dealings of God with them, was deposited 
in a particular place in the earth." The record from these plates, translated 
by Smith, is the *' Book of Mormon," which was first published in 1830. 
The Mormons accept the Holy Bible, but regard their book as an additional 
revelation. Their first church was organized at Manchester, N. Y., in 1830, 
whence, next year, they removed to Kirtland, Ohio. During the next 
eight years, large numbers of Mormons collected In Missouri, principally In 
and about Independence, but becoming involved in disputes with the 
people, they crossed the Mississippi to Illinois, and there, by authority of a 
charter granted by the Illinois legislature, built a city, which they called 
Nauvoo (1840-45). Quarrels with the surrounding people occurring, Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum, being charsfed with violating the laws of the 
State, surrendered themselves to the authorities at Carthage, III., where a 
mob, chiefly Missonrians, attacked the jail in which they were confined, 
and killed the two men (1844). Brigham Young was chosen president as 
Smith's successor. The charter which had been granted to Nauvoo having 
been repealed by the legislature (In 1845), the Mormons began to remove to 
the Rocky Mountain region. Those who lingered in Nauvoo were attacked 
and driven out of the city. Most of the Mormons gathered at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, whence, in the course of two or three years, they crossed the 
plains toSalt Lake Valley. Salt Lake City was founded by them in 1847. 
Thousands of converts, many from Europe, having since joined them, they 
have " subdued the soil, reclaimed the wilderness, and clothed the Great 
Valley with towns and cities, and covered It with farms." 
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894. PoHticalPttrHea 99,108,109,185,187,188,141,161,152 

When, after the Bevolution, the Constitution was presented to the States 
for adoption (Sept. 1787), it met with decided opposition from a large part 
of the people *• who were opposed to conferring so much power upon the 
general government ; " and, " in the differences in opinion between ,its 
friends and opponents originated the two great political parties into which 
the people were divided during a period of about thirty years." The friends 
of the Constitution, ''regarding its adoption indispensable to the Union, 
took the name of Federalists, and bestowed upon the other party that of 
Anti-Federalists, intimating that to oppose the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, was to oppose any union of the States/^ The Federal party embraced 
a large number of the ablest statesmen of that period, including Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Adams, Jay, and Marshall ; while in the opposite ranks 
were those known as Anti-Federalists, or Republicans, and subsequently 
as Democrats, under the leadership of Jefferson, George Clinton, Burr, and 
others. " In the contests of the French Revolution (p. 107, 1 7), the Feder- 
alists leaned to the side of England, the Republicans to that of France.** 
The opposition of the Federalists to the war of 1812, the favor they ex- 
tended to the Hartford Convention (p. 129), and other causes, contributed 
to their destruction, and in 1820 the party was disbanded. The two elec- 
tions of Jefferson and the two of Madison were triumphs of ttie Repub- 
licans. The two of Monroe may also be regarded as triumphs of the same 
party, though party lines were almost obliterated, the first years of Mon- 
roe's administration being known as "the era of good feeling." The 
nomination of John Quincy Adams was supported by a union of Republicans 
with most of the old Federalists (p. 187). The presidential contest of 1828, 
'* the most bitter in American history," was largely of a personal character. 
The candidates were Adams and Jackson, the latter succeeding. ''The 
Jackson party being, in most part, the old Republican party, took the name 
of Democrats, while their opponents assumed the name of Whigs." The 
former, during Jackson's first term, took ground against the re-chartering 
of the United States Bank, and afterward against a high, or "protective 
tariff." The Whigs favored these measures. " The election of Van Bnren 
was a continuation of Jackson's policy ; " that of Harrison was a triumph 
of the Whigs. In the presidential contest of 1844, the Democratic party 
favored "the annexation of Texas," as also "the claim to Oregon as far 
north as 64 degrees 40 minutes. Their rallying cry was 64, 40, or fight." 
They elected James K. Polk over Henry Clay, the candidate of the Whigs. 
In the contest of 1848, a third party, composed mostly of northern men 
who were " opposed to the extension of slavery Into the territory of the 
United States," and known as the Free Soil Party, nominated Martin Van 
Buren. Gen. Taylor, the Whig candidate, was elected (p. 160). In the 
contest of 1852, the candidate of the Democrats was Franklin Pierce; that 
of the Whigs was Gen. Winfleld Scott (d. 161). Before the next, the eight- 
eenth contest took place, the Whig party ceased to exist, and two new 
parties came Into being, the Republican and the American ; the latter 
favoring native-bora citizens for political offices, and also favoring a longer 
residence in the United States on the part of persons of foreign birth, as a 
requisite of citizenship. Then there were three parties (p. 152). (For the 
19th contest flee p. 168.) Gen. Grant's competitor, in the 20th contest, 
waa Horace Greeley, the distinguished Jouraalist. The latter had been 
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nomioated by a email portion of the Republican party, known as Liberal 
Republicana, and afterward by the DemocraU (p. 186). 

S95. CfmtralJohn Stark 8S 

Was bom in New Hampshire in 17S8 ; died there in 18S3. In 1758 he was 
captured by Indians, and was their prisoner several weeMs nntil ransomed. 
In the French and Indian War he distinguished himself by his bravery in 
several engagements. During the Revolution he took a proniineBt part, 
doing good service as Colonel in the Battle of Bunker Hill, tn the expedition 
against Canada, and in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. He was a 
member oi the court-martial that tried and condemned Andre. On the eve 
of the Battle of Bennington he '' promised his men the plunder of the 
British camp. The homely speech made by him when in sight of the 
enemy, has often been cited: ' Now, my men 1 There are the red-coats I 
Before night they must be ours, or Molly Stark will be a widow.' '* He 
was made a brigadier-general by Congress for his galkotry at Bennington. 

SS6. How many inhabitants must a Territory have btfore it can be admUUd €u a 
St<Uef 

** No exact number of inhabitants as a condition of the admission of a 
Territory into the Union as a State, is required either by law or nsage. 
The number of inhabitants possessed by a Tenitory is merely one of the 
circumstances going to show how mach of the elements of statehood the 
applicant post^erses.^* 

227. The a^dvteU and the Mauflower. 25 

The Speedwell was a small vessel of only about sixty tons. Slie was bought 
in Holland by the Pilgrims, and was intended to be taken to America and 
kept there for fishing and other purposes. She sailed to England with not 
less than one hundred persons crowded on board. The Mayflower had 
been hired in London by agents of the Pilgrims sent from Holland, and 
she sailed for Southampton with less than twenty passengers. When, after 
the two vessels had put back a second time and had entered the port of Ply- 
mouth, it was determined to leave the Speedwell in England, all the pas- 
sengers, of both vessels, to the number of one hundred and two, that could 
find accommodation in the Mayflower, were put on board that vessel. The 
term Pilgrims was first applied to them by Bradford in his history of the 
colony. They are now affectionately known as the Pilgrim Fathers. 

228. Leister and MUbome 89 

In consequence of the arbitrary conduct of James U., a revolution took place, 
the king fied to France, and the English crown was bestowed upon William 
and Mary (1688-9). The news of these proceedings was received in New 
York with demonstrations of satisfaction. Jacob Leisler, aided by several 
hundred armed men, and with the general approbation of the citizens, took 
possession of the fort there in the name of the new sovereigns. He continued 
at the head of affairs, managing with prudence and energy, for more than two 
years, his son-in-law, Mllbome, acting as his deputy. On the arrival of Gtovemor 
Sloughter, bearing a commission direct from William and Mary, Leisler sur- 
rendered all authority. This would not satisfy his enemies; they were bent 
upon his destruction. So he and Milbome were arrested, tried on a charge of 
treason, and condemned to death. Sloughter, while drunk at a feast, signed 
the death-warrant, and both men were executed. 

229. Captain Kidd 89 

In 1696 the Earl of Bellamont became Governor of the colony of New Yoik. 
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As commerce was greatly disturbed by pirates, he sent ont a bold captain, 
named William Kidd, to capture their vessels. But Eidd was a bad man, 
and, knowing that there were many Spanish ships carrying gold, silver, and 
other treasures across the ocean from America, he turned pirate himself, and 
soon became the terror of the seas. He obtained immense quantities of gold 
and other rich treasures, some of which he is reported to have buried in 
various parts of America. At length, appearing in the streets of Boston, he 
was seized and sent to Bngland, where he suffered death for his crimes (May, 
1701). His buried treasures have been sought for in vain. 

230. Jokn Locke and his Grand Model of Oovemment 47 

The grant of Carolina in 1663 was made by Charles U. to a company of eight 
English courtiers, Sir Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, being 
of the number. ♦* They be^ed the country under the pretence of a pious 
zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, and their sole object was the increase 
of their wealth and dignity." A new charter, granted to these same eight 
persons, in 1666, extended the limits of their i>ossessions so as to include all 
the region from Virginia to about the middle of Florida (as both States now 
are), from the Atlantic to the Pacific. To Sir Ashley was assigned the task 
of drawing up a form of jgovemment for the new province, and he induced 
John Locke, the most eminent pliilosopher of his time, to aid liim in its prep- 
aration. As the proprietors believed that Carolina, in the course of time, 
would become a great and populous empire, a constitution, known as the 
Great Model, was prepared and adopted in keeping with the grandeur of 
their expectations. The provisions of this Instrument, if carried into effect, 
would have made a government of lords and noblemen. " As far as depend- 
ed on the proprietors, the government was organized," but, not being suited 
to the circumstances of the people, it never went into effect, and within a 
quarter of a century (1608) the constitution was abandoned by the proprietors 
themselves. 

281. Burning qf CJiaritatown 71 

"■ Two days after the massacre of Lexington, Oage had threatened that, if the 
Americans should occupy Charlestown heights, the town should be burned. 
Its inhabitants, however, had always been willing that the threat should be 
disregarded. The time (during the battle of Bunker Hill) for the holocaust 
was now to come. Pretending that his flanking parties were annoyed from 
houses in the village, Howe sent a boat over (to Boston) with a request to 
Clinton and Burgoyne to bum it. The order was immediately obeyed by a 
discharge of shells from Copp's Hill (Boston). The inflammable buildings 
caught in an instant, and a party of men landed and spread the fire." 

^. England^ 8 Foes and Friends during the devolution 74, 81, 85, 87 

The treaty of amity and commerce and the defensive treaty of alliance con- 
cluded between France and the United States (Feb., 1778) made France an 
enemy of England till the close of the war. In 1779, Spain, influenced largely 
by the desire to recover Florida and Gibraltar, but with no wish to aid the 
Americans, joined France and declared war against England. In consequence 
of the refusal of Holland to loan troops to Bngland, and also, at a later 
period, because of the sympathy otherwise shown by Holland to the Ameri- 
can cause, England made war upon that power (Dec., 1780), and captured a 
number of the Dutch possessions in the Indies. The forces of the English 
king in America were recruited from Germany to the number of 80,000 troops, 
and from emigrants driven by want from Ireland and Scotland. Becmita 
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were also eecared in Canada, and large bodies of Indians joined the royal 
forces. On the very day of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States (Sept. 8, 1788), a treaty was signed at Versailles, France, be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and Spain, but the war with Holland continaed 
tiU Jane, 1784. 

288. General Oeorge Bogere Clark. 90 

Bom in Virginia in 176S; died in Kentucky in 1818. Direcily itfter the 
colonies had declared themselves independent of Great Britain, Clark formed 
a plan for securing to them, more especially to Virginia, the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river, which was then in the possession of the British. 
Aided by Patrick Henry, the Governor of Virginia, and by Jefferson and 
other distinguished men of that State, and commissioned as a colonel in the 
service of Virginia, he conducted an enterprise "which, for the valor of the 
actors, their fidelity to one another, the seeming feebleness of their means, 
and the great result of their hardihood, remains forever memorable in the 
history of the world.^* His first success was at Kaskaskia. This place he 
surprised and captured without a struggle (July 4, 1778). There he found a 
French Catholic priest, who dissuaded him from proceeding against Vin- 
cennes, but who repaired thither as a mediator and induced its inhabitants to 
espouse the cause of the United States. To dispossess the Americans, 
Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, with a small force of soldiers 
and three hundred and fifty warriors, arrived at Vincennes and took posses- 
sion of its fort and town without opposition (Dec.). In the early part of 
February (1779), learning that Hamilton had sent his warriors away for the 
winter, Clark left Kaskaskia, with one hundred and thirty men, to go against 
Vincennes, 280 miles away. During this wonderful march of sixteen days 
the Americans suffered terribly. The season was inclement, and they 
crossed the drowned lands of the Wabash river, often up to their breasts in 
water. Vincennes surrendered, and then, after a brief siege, Hamilton and 
his garrison also surrendered (Feb. 24). " By these events was the north- 
western boundary of the new American Union removed from the Ohio to the 
Great Lakes, and, except for George Rogers Clark and his victories, the 
North-West would have been to-day a British Canadian colony." 

284. Execution qf Colonel Isaac Hayne 91 

When, In 1781, the fortunes of the British at the South began to decline, 
their commander, Rawdon, called upon all persons who had given in their 
adhesion to the royal cause to repair at once to his standard. Among the 
persons so called was Colonel Isaac Hayne, a distinguished patriot of South 
Carolina, who had been assured, when he took the oath of adherence at the 
fall of Charleston (May 12, 1780), that he would never be required to take up 
arms against his countrymen. Believing this call to be In violation of the 
agreement, and being thus compelled to assume the sword either for or 
against the patriots, he did not hesitate to choose the former. At the head 
of a troop of horse he gained some advantages, but, being surprised and cap- 
tured, he was taken to Charleston, briefly examined, and sentenced to be 
hung; and, though the citizens petitioned for his pardon, the sentence was 
duly executed (Aug. 4, 1781). 

235. The Alien and Sedition Laws 109 

These were two Acts passed by Congress in 1798, during the administration 
of John Adams. They were intended to counteract the schemes of the 
French Directory, whose emissaries in this country abused the freedom of 
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the press by defaming the administration and exciting the opposition of the 
people to the government. The Alien law, to be in force two years, author- 
ized the President to banish from the country all foreigners whom he should 
consider dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States. The 
Sedition law, to continue in force till March 8, 1801, provided for the punish- 
ment of all persons found guilty of abusing the freedom of speech or of the 
press. Both laws were denounced by the enemies of the administration, as 
in the highest degree tyrannical, and their unpopularity, it was generally 
believed, contributed more than any other cause to the overthrow of the 
Federal party. Both expired by their own limitations. 

286. Organization qf the Presidents' Cabinets 138 

The first cabinet consisted of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs (afterwards 
called the Secretary of State), the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, and the Attorney General. Though the Post Office Department was 

i organized at that time, the office of Postmaster General did not confer a seat 
in the cabinet till Jackson (in 1829) made that officer a member of his cabinet. 
On the establishment of the Navy Department (in 1798) the Secretary of the 
Navy became a member of the President's (John Adams) cabinet. The De- 
partment of the Interior having been established, President Taylor, at the 
beginning of his administration (1849), appointed Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
its first secretary. This increased the number of the President's cabinet to 
seven persons, the present number. 

287. Cessions qf Territory by iTie States to the General Government 190 

Previous to the year 1781, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware were the only States that had ex- 
actly defined boundaries. In 1781, New York ceded her claims to all lands 
west of the present limits of the State. The cession of Virginia was in 1784, 
and included Kentucky and the parts of Blinois, Ohio, and Indiana south of 
the 41st parallel. From this Virginia reserved for military bounty lands the 
entire territory between the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers. Massachusetts 
ceded her claims in 1785 ; Connecticut in 1786. (See Topic 214, Ap., p. 78.) In 
1787, South Carolina ceded her claim, the territory given up being a strip of 
land about twelve miles wide, extending along the entire southern boundaries 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. In 1790, North Carolina ceded Tennessee. 
In 1802, (Georgia, receiving that part of the cession of South Carolina lying 
within her present limits, ceded all west of her present western boundary ex 
tending to the Mississippi. In 1860, Texas ceded all her claims to lands 
west of her present limits. 

288. Fulton and his First Steamboat 197 

Robert Fulton was bom in Pennsylvania in 1765 ; he died in New York in 
1815. He was the author of several useful inventions, but his steamboat, 
named the Clermont, constructed in 1807, is regarded as the most important. 
Boats, propelled by steam, had been built by John Fitch and James Rumsey, 

\ both Americans, more than twenty years before, but the voyage from New 
York City to Albany, made by Fulton in the Clermont in 1807, gave an im- 
pulse to steamboat enterprise which soon created a revolution in navigation. 

889. Colorado 188, 191 

This word is Spanish, meaning red or ruddy. " The first well-authenticated 
account of the discovery of what is now the State of Colorado, is the record 
of Coronado (see note, page next after 17). Before the commencement of 

i the present century there is no record of any inhabitants there, except in 
the south portion, where a few Mexicans and Spaniards were settled." 
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NOTABLE HISTORICAL SAYINGS. 



"^ Don't Jit e till you #m the whiles qf their eyee,^^ The patriots at the battle of 
Bunker Hill had bat a scanty supply of powder. To avoid wasting it bj in- 
effectual shots, Colonel Prescott, as the British advanced to the attack, en- 
joined his men as above. 

'■*■ Don't give up the ship. " (See the History, p. 128.) 

*' First in war^ first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.'^ These 
words occur in the resolutions prepared by Henry Lee, of Virginia, on the 
death of Washington, and passed by the House of Representatives (Dec., 1799). 

** Give them a little more grape. Captain Bragg y In the last desperate en- 
counter of the battle of Buena Vista (Feb., 1847), Bragg's battery, as soon as it 
came into action, caused the Mexicans to waver. Perceiving this. General 
Taylor exclaimed as above. The order was promptly obeyed, the enemy 
were repulsed, and a great victory was won. 

**/am not worth purchasing^ but, such as lam, the Hng of Great BriUxinisnot 
rich enough to do U.'^ After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British 
(June, 1778), General Joseph Reed, then a member of Congress, was ap- 
proached there by a lady acting under the direction of a British agent named 
Johnstone, and offered £10,000 and any colonial office in his Majesty's gift, 
if he would exert his influence to restore a union of the two countries. 
FUled with indignation, Reed replied as above. 

*^ If any one attempts to haul down the American fiag^ shoot Mm on the spot.''^ 
This was the closing part of a telegram sent from Washington to New 
Orleans (December, 1860), by General John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Dix had ordered two revenue cutters to be taken to New York, New 
Orleans being at the time in virtual possession of the secessionists ; but the 
captain of one of the cutters refusing to obey, he sent a telegram to the lieu- 
tenant, ordering the arrest of the captain and closing with the above words. 

•• rn try, sir.'' (See the History, p. 124.) 

«' ra rather be right than be President of the United States.'' This was said by 
Henry Clay after a presidential contest, in which he had been one of the can- 
didates. 

** In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Ckmtinental Congress."" Bthan Allen, 
in command of the expedition against Ticonderoga, arrived at the fort at early 
dawn, May 10, 1775, and demanded its surrender. Its commander. Captain 
Delaplace, hastily arising from his bed, and appearing at the door of his 
room, inquired: " By what authority do you act ? " Allen, raisinghis sword, 
replied as above, and Delaplace was compeUed to yield. 

" /propose to fight it out on this line if it takes aU summer." This was part of a 
dispatch sent by General Grant to the Honorable Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, on the 8th of May, 1864, the day after the battle of Spottsyl- 



** Liberty and Unions now and forever, one and inseparabU." From a speech 

delivered in Congress by Daniel Webster. 
" Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute." President John Adams 
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appointed Charles C. Pinckney, Elbridge Gerry and John Marshall as envoys 
to France, for the purpose of making an amicable adjustment of the difficul- 
ties with that country (See the History, p. 109). The envoys were insultingly 
met by the French Directory, and finally informed that nothing would be 
accomplished until a present of money was made. It being intimated to the 
envoys that the penalty of refusal would be a war, Pinckney replied: " War 
be it then 1 Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute/* 

" MoUy Stark wiU be a widow.'' (See Topic 225, App., p. 82.) 

* Our Country! In Jier intercourse toith foreign nations may sTie always be in 
the right ; but our country, right or wrongs This was a toast given by Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur at a dinner in Norfolk, Ya., in 1816. 

**^»i«* or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote.'' This ocqors in a supposed speech made in Congress by John Adams 
(in 1778), previous to his voting for the Declaration of Independence. It 
forms part of Daniel Webster's great oration in eulogy of Adams and Jeffer- 
son, pronounced on the 2d of August, 1826. 

"!%« Americans must light the lamps of industry and economy." When the 
Stamp Act was passed (1765), Dr. Franklin was in London, as the agent of 
Pennsylvania. On the very night of its passage, after its passage, he wrote 
a letter to Charles Thomson, " who was Secretary of Congress for fifteen con- 
secutive years,'* in which occurs the above sentence. 

** We have met the enemy, and they are ours.'^ (See the History, p. lie.) 

** Westward the course of empire takes it way,"""* This occurs in Bishop Berkeley's 
six verses " On the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in America." In 
1729, Berkeley came to this country, intending to establish a college for the 
training of pastors for the churches in the colonies, and of missionaries for 
the Indians. The poem was written in anticipation of the happy results of the 
scheme. After residing less than three years near Newport, R. I. , he returned 
to England. A very large painting, representing Berkeley's thought, as given 
in the poem, is in the National Capitol, Washington. 

** With malice toward none, with charity for all." This occurs In President 
Lincoln's second inaugural address, March 4, 1865. 



POPULAR NAMES GIVEN TO THE STATES. 



Arkansas is called the Bear State, because of the number of bears that infested 
its forests. 

California is known as the Golden State, it being the most important gold-pro- 
ducing region in the world. 

Qmnecticut, the Land qf Steady Habits, in allusion to the staid deportment of its 
inhabitants. Also, the Nutmeg State, *' the inhabitants of which have such a 
reputation for shrewdness that they have been jocosely accused of palming 
off wooden nutmegs on unsuspecting purchasers, instead of the genuine 
article." 

Delaware is sometimes called the Diamond Stale, from its small size and great 
importance. Also, the Blue Hen, Captain Caldwell, of the First Delaware 
Regiment, having asserted that no fighting cock could be truly game whose 
mother was not a blue hen. 
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Florida^ the Peninsular StaU^ from its shape. 

Illinois^ the FrairU 8taU^ in aUnsion to the wide-spread and heantifnl prairies in 

the State. 
Indiasia. This State is known as the BootUr StcUe, and the inhabitants, Bboeiers^ 

** The word is said to be a cormption of husf^er, formerly a common term for 

a bnlly throoghont the West." 
^noOt the Edwkeye 8taU^ after an Indian Cliief . 
Kansaa. The name, Garden qf the West, is often given to this State, bnt it i» 

also given to Illinois and other Western States that are noted for their 

productiTeness. 
Kentucky is called the Corn- Cracker State, and its inhabitants. Com- Crackers. 
Louisiana is called the Creole State, the descendants of the original French and 

Spanish settlers being a lai^ part of the inhabitants. 
Maine is the Lumber State, " the inhabitants being largely en^iged in catting and 

rafting lomber." 
Massachusetts, the Bay State or the Old Bay State, its nAme before the Bevolntion 

haying been the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Michigan is known as the Lake State, it bordering on four great lakes. Also, as 

the Wolverine StcUe, because of the great nnmber of wolverines formerly 

abounding there. The inhabitants are sometimes designated as Wolverines. 
Mississippi, the Bayou State, because of the numerous bayous or creeks there. 
New Hampshire is known as the Granite State, the mountainous portions being 

largely composed of granite. 
New York, the Empire State, the most populous and the wealthiest State in the 

Union. Also known as the Excelsior State, the motto. Excelsior, being on ite 

coat of arms. 
North Carolina, the Old North State, Also as the Turpentine State, immense 

quantities of turpentine being produced here. 
Ohio is called the Buckeye State, from the buckeye tree which abounds there. 

The inhabitants are often called Buckeyes. 
Pennsylvania is called the Keystone State, ** from its having been the central 

State of the Union at the time of the formation of the Constitution. If the 

names of the thirteen original States are arranged in the form of an arch, 

Pennsylvania will occupy the place of the keystone." 
Rhode Island is called Little Rhody, it being the smallest of the States. 
South Carolina, called the Pa/m«^to State, *'trom the arms of the State, which 

contain a picture of a palmetto tree." 
Texas, called the Lone Star State, the Texas flag, before the admission of the 

State into the Union, having a single star. The coat of arms of the State has 

a " lone star. " 
VermotU is called the Qreen Mountain State, the Green Mountains being the 

principal range in the state. The male inhabitants are frequently called 

the Oreen Mountain Boys. 
Virginia. The popular name for this State is the Old Dominion, but the origin 

of the term has not been satisfactorily determined. It is also called the 

Mother qf States, because, from its extensive original domain a number of 

States have been formed, in whole or in part. The name Mother qf Presi- 
dents is likewise given to it, because six of the Presidents of the United States 

were bom in the state. 
Wisconsin is called the Badger State, from the great number of badgers formerly 

abounding in the State. The State's coat of arms has a picture of a badger. 
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FAMILIAR NAMES 

APPLIED TO PEBSONS AND THINGS IN THE HISTOBY OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 

American Fabitis. Tbis name was applied to Washington, because his cautions 
generalship resembled that of the Roman General Fablus. 

Apostle of the Indians, By this designation was the Eev. John Eliot known. He 
was a successfol missionary among the Indians of Massachusetts in the 
early history of the colony, over whom he had an influence almost unbounded. 
He wrote several books, but his greatest works were an Indian Grammar and a 
translation of the Bible into the Indian tongue. He died in 1690, at the age 
of 86. 

Barnburners. This nickname was given to the more radical and progressive 
section of the Democratic party, who aimed at correcting the abuses in con- 
nection with banks and other corporations, in allusion to the story of an old 
Dutchman who relieved himself of rats, by burning his bam, which they 
infested. (Van Buren's Administration.) 

Black Republicans, This name was applied to the members of the Republican 
party by their opponents. (See His., p. 158.) 

Boston Tea Party, (See the History, p. 67.) 

Brother J(yiiathan. This Is a sportive name applied to the people of the United 
States. Several accounts have been given as to its origin, but this remains in 
doubt. 

Cradle of Liberty. During the Revolution, Faneuil Hall, in Boston, was the 
usual place of meeting of the patriots, hence its name as above. 

Dixie. "An imaginary place somewhere in the Southern States of America. 
The tenn is also used as a collective designation of the Southern States.'' 

Eaepounder of the Constitution. Daniel Webster was so called, because of his 
elaborate expositions of the Constitutions. (See App., p. 76, topic 177.) 

Father of his Country. A title conferred upon Washington. 

lAttie Giant. This name was popularly given to Stephen A. Douglas, a dis- 
tinguished statesman, his small stature procuring him the title. 

JAttle Magician. Martin Van Buren was so called, because of his political 
sagacity and talents. 

Loco-Focos. ♦' A nickname formerly given to adherents of the Democratic party 
It originated in 1834, from an incident that occurred at a meeting in Tam- 
many Hall, New York. There being a great diversity of sentiment among 
those who were present, a scene of confusion and tumult took place, during 
which the chairman left his seat, and the gas-lights were extinguished with a 
view to break up the meeting. But the opposite faction produced loco-f oco 
matches and candles, relighted the Hall, continued the meeting, and accom- 
plished their object." 

Mad Anthony. " General Wayne, though by his imi>etuous bravery he gained 
the sobriquet of Mad Anthony, was discreet and cautious, fruitful in 
expedients, quick in decision, and prompt in execution." (See the His., pp. 
89, 107.) 
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Mill-Boy qf the Slashes, (See Topic 32, App., p. 64.) 

Old Bullion. When the charter of the United States Bank expired, Colonel 
Thomas U. Benton, a distinguished statesman representing Missonri in 
Congress, nrged the adoption of a gold and silver currency as the true remedy 
for the financial embarrassments of the times; hence he obtained the sobriquet 
of " Old BulUon." (See the History, p. 138.) 

Old Hickory, (See Topic 222, App. , p. 80.) 

Old Hunkers. '*A nickname applied to the ultra-conservative portion of the 
Democratic party, especially to that portion in the State of New York. It is 
said to have been intended to indicate that those to whom it was given had 
an appetite for a large ' hunk ' of the spoils." (Van Buren's Administration.) 

Old Ironsides. By this name the frigate Constitution is familiarly known. (See 
His., p. 117.) The vessel is still in good condition. She was nuxn-ed in the 
Schuylkill river, and there visited during the Centennial Exhibition (1876). 

(Hd Public Functionary. President Buchanan first applied this expression to 
himself in his annual message to Congress in 1859. During his life it was 
humorously abbreviated O. P. F. 

Old Put. (See Topic 136, App., p. 72.) 

Bail Splitter. This designation was applied to Abraham Lincoln, in allusion to 
his having one winter, in early life, split rails for fencing. He was also 
called Honest Abe. 

Bough and Ready. This sobriquet was given to General Taylor by his soldiers 
in the Mexican War. 

Sage of MonticeUo. This title President Jefferson won because of his learning; 
Monticello, Va., was his residence during the long period of retirement 
which extended from the termination of his presidency to his death, and 
there he extended a generous hospitality to visitors from Europe as well 
as from his own country. 

South Carolina Game Cock, *' The valorous achievements of General Sumter, 
during the campaign 1780, acquired for him this title." 

Stonewall Jackson. (See Topic 81, App., p. 69.) 

Swamp Fox. This title was given to General Marion, his retreat from pursuit 
being in the swamps of the Carolinas. 

Uncle Sam. " A jocular or vulgar name of the United States Gtovemment." 

Wagon Boy. This name was applied to Thomas Corwin, a prominent states- 
man, who, when a boy, during the war of 1812, drove a wagon with supplies 
for Harrison's army. 

White House. (See Note 3, end of Section V.) 
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1« An especial interest attaches to Vermont, as being 
the first of the " new States," or the States admitted after 
the formation of the government in 1789 (page 107, ^3). 
It is supposed that Samuel Champlain, who discovered the 
lake which now bears his name, was the first white man 
to visit (1609) any portion of the country included within 
the Hmits of this State.* On his return from the expedi- 
tion, he prepared and pubUshed a map of the lake. 

2« During the wars between the French and the Eng- 
lish, hostile parties passed uj^ and down the lake ; but no 
portion of the country bordering on its eastern shore was 
occupied by Europeans until 1690, when an expedition 
was sent by the governor of New York to the mouth of 
Otter Creek, and a small stone fort was built at Chimney 
Point,f in the present county of Addison, in order to 
aid in the operations against the Indians during that 
dreadful period. This position was afterward aban- 
doned ; but a French settlement was subsequently made 
there. 

Note.—" It is now agreed that at the time of the first knowledge of New Eng- 
land by white men the territory now called Vermont had no permanent Indian 
inhabitants ; that it was disputed territory over which the Iroquois and the Hnron 
roamed and hunted, and fought wherever thejmety— Charles JReed^ Librarian 
of the Vermont Historical Society, in his report for 1872. 

* It is not certain that the French explorer, in this memorable expedition, 
actually landed on the eastern shore, but it is to be presumed that he aid, since 
he explored it, and made a map of the lake. 

t Chimney Point is in Addison township, on the shore of Lake Champlain, fifty 
miles S. W. from Montpelier. Previous to the erection of this fort, a fort had 
been built on Isle La Motte, and called St. Anne. From this post the French 
sent an important expedition against the Mohawks, in October of 1666. 



1. Why does an especijil interest attach to Vermont? Who is snpposed to 
have been the first white man to visit this region ? What did Champlain do on 
his return ? 

a. When was the eastern shore of the lake first occupied by Europeans? 
What led to it? What fort was erected? For what purpose? Was it main- 
tained ? 
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St During Queen Anne's War (1702-1713, page 35), the 
country was repeatedly traversed by war x>arties ; but no 
permanent settlemenfc was made in ifc until 1724, when a 
fort was built on the present site of Brattleboro,*, called 
Fort Dummer,f and a settlement was commenced on the 
" Dummer Meadows," in the immediate vicinity of the 
fort. This fort was soon afterward attacked by the In- 
dians, and many of the settlers were killed or carried into 
captivity. Several other attempts at settlement in this 
region were made, during the next thirty years ; J but 
owing to the wars between the French and English, and 
their Indian allies, they were unsuccessful. 

4. After these troubles were ended, by the conquest of 
Canada, in 1760 (page 62), people flocked into this region, 
and many thriving settlements were formed. In that 
year Guilford was settled, which, in a short time, became 
the most populous town in the State. Previous to this, 
however (1749), Governor Benning Wentworth, of New 
Hampshire, began to issue grants of land west of the 
Connecticut Kiver; and among the first of the townships 
thus founded was Bennington, so called in allusion to his 

* " Among those bom at Brattleboro were Wilbur Fisk, the Methodist divine 
who twice refkised a bishopric, and was President of Weeleywi University, Ct., 
1830-39: R. M. Hunt, the architect; W. M. Hunt, the painter of genre pictures; 
and Larkin G. Mead, the sculptor, who, while yet a mere lad, worked one long 
winter night on a snow figure, at the head of Main street, and next morning 
(New Year's) the citizens were startled to s^ec there a statue of the * Recording 
Angel ' modeled in purest snow."— Osgood's New England Hand-Book. 

t This fort was constructed to protect the towns in the valley of the Connec- 
ticut River against the attacks of the Indians, which extended along the whole 
northern frontier of Massachusetts. It was named after William Dummer, then 
acting governor of that province. The settlement was commenced by John, 
Thomas, and David Sargear t, Nathan Willard, John Alexander, Fairbank Moore 
and son, John Ames, and Samuel Wells. John Sargeant was the first white per- 
son born in Vermont. 

X One of these was at Pntney, in 1742: but it was soon abandoned. Bridg- 
man's fort and Sartwell's fort were built in Vernon within the next fhree or four 
years. These two forts were captured by the Indians in 1747. A settlement 
was begun at Rockingham in 1753; and in 1754 a settlement was again made at 
Putney. __^ 

3. When and where was the first settlement ? What was the fbrt called ? Its 
history ? What other attemps at settlement were made ? With what result ? 

4. What took place after the conquest of Canada ? What Is said of Guilford ? 
What grants were issued? What township was formed? What stopped the 
BQttlements? 
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own Christian name. These grants were rapidly taken 
by people from Connecticut and Massachusetts ; but emi- 
gration was soon stopped by the breaking out of the 
French and Indian War (pa^e 54). 

5. After the termination of hostilities in 1760, emi- 
grants rapidly settled along both sides of the Upper Con- 
necticut, imder grants from Wentworth, some of these 
settlements being west of the Green Mountains, toward 
the shore of Lake Champlain. This granting of lands 
west of the Connecticut River led to a violent controversy 
between Wentworth and Colden, Heutenant-govemor of 
New York, who claimed the river as the eastern boundary 
of that colony ; and in 1764 a royal order was issued, 
confirming the claim. The settlers, however, who held 
their lands under Wentworth's grants, contended that the 
order did not affect the validity of their titles ; and a 
royal order, issued in 1767, forbade that lands previously 
granted by New Hampshire, should be again granted by 
New York. The territory was for many years afterward 
known as the " New Hampshire Grants." 

6. After the royal orders above referred to, the south- 
western townships of the newly-settled region were an- 
nexed to the County of Albany, and the others formed 
into two additional counties of the Colony of New York* 
The demand that the proprietors, who had already paid 
for their lands, should take out new patents from the Gov- 
ernor of New York, at an exorbitant price, met with violent 
resistance, in which the chief leaders were Ethan Allen* 

* Ethan AUm was born in Connecticut on the 10th of Jannary, 1787. He emi- 
grated at an early age to Vermont. After the difflcnlties referred to in the text, 
he took a prominent part in the commencement of the Revolntionary struggle. 
Through his skill and daring Fort Ticonderoga was captured by the American 
patriots May 10, 1775: after which he made a bold attack upon Montreal, but 
was defeated ; and being taken prisoner, was sent to England in irons (Septem- 

5. When was emigration renewed ? How far did the settlements extend? 
What controversy ensued ? What led to it ? What royal orders were issued in 
17W and 17(57 ? What position was taken by the settlers? What was the terri- 
tory called ? , ^ , 1 * 

6. What was done with the southwestern townships ? What met with violent 
resistance ? Who were the chief leaders in this ? 
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and Seth Warner,* afterward so celebrated for their 
patriotic zeal and courage during the revolutionary 
strugglaf 

7. Through the influence of their appeals, the people 
were greatly excited, and at meetings held in several of 
the towns, appointed " Committees of Safety/' to provide 
for the common defense ; and very severe measures were 
taken against any of the settlers who yielded to the aggres- 
sive claims of the people and governor of New York. 
Military companies of the settlers were also formed, which 
received the name of " Green Mountain Boys." After the 
government of New York was assumed by Tryon, he en- 
deavored to arrange matters with the people, but failed 
of success4 

8. At the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, the 
men of this distiict took a prominent part in organizing 
resistance to the unjust claims of Great Britain, and 
operations were commenced against the British posts on 
the shores of Lake Champlain. In these measures Ethan 
Allen took a distinguished part (See page 69, ^ 17, and 

ber 25, 1775). After Buffering a captivity of more than two years in England, 
Halifax, and one of the prison-ships of New York, he was released by excSinge. 
He never afterwards actively engaged in military service, but died at Burlington 
in 17S9. A heroic statue of Allen was inaugurated at Burlington, Julv 4th, 1873, 
when ten thousand persons were present, and the Hon. L. E. Chittenden, a great 
grandson of the flrt«t governor of the State, delivered the oration. A heroic sca- 
tue previously made of the same hero, stands in the capitol of the State. 

* Seth Warner was born in Connecticut in 1743. He took part in the capture 
of Ticonderoga and captured Crown Point in 1775 ; was at the battles of Hub- 
bard ton, Bennington, and Bemis Heights, and served, as related in the text, with 
Montgomery in Cana^fa. He died in Connecticut in December, 17&4. 

t " The maps of the period, published under the eye of the British Court, and 
circulated through all the colonies, extended from New Hampshire to Lake 
Champlain. Never doubting the authority of the agent (Gov. Wentworth) to 
give them a perfect title, thev had paid for these lands in hard-earned money, 
had entered upon them, felled the forests, planted the crops, and established 
their homes. "—Z. E. Chittenden's Oration, Jvly U, 1873. 

$ *' In the early contest with New York, Remember Baker was the associate 
and worthy peer of Allen and Warner. He was killed in the early part of thfe 
Revolatlonary War, at the head of a scouting party sent out by Montgomery 
when he first entered Canada."— Co^. B. C. Benton. 



7. What was done by the people ? What were the military companies called 1 
What was done by Governor Tryon ? 

8. What was done by the men of the district on the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution f What operations were undertaken f Who took a prominent part in 
these ? 
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note on this page) ; * as also did Col. Seth Warner (See 
note), by whom Crown Point was captured in 1775. 

9« In capturing the remaining posts, as well as in the 
invasion of Canada, which soon after occurred, the in- 
habitants of the New Hampshire Grants also took an 
active part, and were greatly distinguished for their miH- 
tary daring and skilL After Montgomery's death (See 
page 72, ^f 25), CoL Warner, who had joined the army 
before the attack on Quebec, rendered gallant service 
during the retreat in bringing up the rear. 

10* In consideration of the important service thus ren- 
dered, Congress authorized a new regiment of Continental 
Begulars to be raised, and selected the officers from 
among the Green Mountain boys who had served in 

* Capturk op Ticonderoga.— " Just then (May 8, 1T75) Benedict Arnold ar- 
rived at Castleton, Yt., with only one attendant. He brought a cummittdion from 
the Ma:«Kachu8ett8 Committee of Safety, which wan disregarded ; the men hud 
anauimonsly elected £itiaa Allen their chief. Ou the Uth, the party bte^n the 
march ; late on the 9th, they arrived at Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, In Ver- 
mont. With the utmost difflcnlty a few boats were got together, and eighty- 
three men crossing the lake with Allen, landed near the garrison. The boats 
were sent back for Seth Warner and the rear guard ; but if they were to be 
waited for, there could be no surprise. The men were, therefore, at once drawn 
up in three ranks, and as the first beams of morning (May 10) broke upon the 
mountain peaks, Allen addressed them : ' Friends and fellow soldiers : We must 
this morning quit our pretensions to valor, or possess ourselves of this fortress; 
and inasmuch as it is a desperate attempt, I do not urge it on contrary to your 
will. You that will undertake voluntarily, poise your firelocks.' At the word 
every firelock was poised. * Face to the nght,' cried Allen ; and placing himself 
at the head of the centre file, Arnold keepmg emulously at his side, he marched 
to the gate. It was shut, but the wicket was open. The sentry snapped a fhzee 
at him. The Americans rushed into the fort, darted upon the guards, and rais- 
ing the Indian war-whoop, such as had not been heard there since the days of 
Montcalm, formed on the parade in hollow square, to face each of the barracks. 
One of the sentries, after wounding an officer and being wounded himself, 
cried out for quarter and showed the way to the apartment of the commanding 
officer. ' Come forth instantly, or I will sacrifice the whole garrison,' cried Allen, 
as he reached the door. At this, Delaplace, the commanaer, came out undressed, 
with his breeches in his hand. * Deliver to me the fort instantly.' said Allen. 
* By what authority ?' asked Delaplace. * In the name of the great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress ! ' answered Allen. Delaplace began to speak again, 
but was peremptorily interrupted, and at sight of Allen's drawn sword near his 
head, he gave up the garrison, ordering his men to be paraded without arms."— 
Bancrofts Hist. U. 8. 

" Colonel Seth Warner, who had brought over the residue of the party, was 
now sent with a detachment against tJrown Point, which surrendered on the 
lith, without firing a gonr— Irving' 8 Life qf Washingtm. 



9. What else was done by the people of the New Hampshire Grants ? What 
Is said of the New Hampshire Grants ? What is said of Colonel Warner ? 

1 0. What did Congress authorize on that account ? What is said of the 
regiment ? 
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Canada, Warner being appointed lieutenant-coloneL This 
-was the regiment which afterward gained so much renown 
at Hubbardton and Bennington (App., p. 91, ^ 26). 

lit Meanwhile, New York continued her claims to the 
control of the New Hampshire Grants, but the people in- 
habiting that region were determined not to yield submis- 
sion to it. They were, consequently, very greatly embar- 
rassed by the want of established laws, and civil officers 
of acknowledged authority. Accordingly, on the 16th of 
January, 1776, a convention met at Dorset, and drew up 
a petition to Congress, which they styled " The humble 
petition, address, and remonstrance of that part of Amer- 
ica, being situate south of Canada Hne, west of Connecticut 
river, commonly called and known by the name of the 
' New Hampshire Grants.' " 

12* In this petition, they avowed their readiness to bear 
their full part in the war with Great Britain, and to com- 
ply with all the demands of Congress, but declared their 
unwillingness to act under the provincial government of 
New York. They therefore asked that whenever Congress 
should find it necessary to call upon them for any aid or 
service, they should be recognized as inhabitants of the 
New Hampshire Grants, not as subjech to the government 
of New York. 

13. The committee of Congress to whom this petition 
was referred, reported : " That it be recommended to the 
petitioners to submit for the present to the government 
of New York, and to assist their coimtrymeh in their con- 
test with Great Britain ; but that such submission ought*^ 
not to prejudice their right to any lands in controversy, or 
be construed to affirm or admit the jurisdiction of New 
York over the country, after -the present troubles have 

1 1 . What claim continued to he made hy New York ? What was the reeiilt of 
this ? What convention met ? What did they style their memorial ? 

la. What did they avow in this ? What did they ask? 

1 3. What report did the committee of Congress make f What was done with 
the petition ? 
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ceased." To avoid any decision at that time, the petition 
was withdrawn. 

II. The Declaration of Independence (July 4th, 1776) left 
the people of the New Hampshire Grants in a still more 
embarrassing condition. New Hampshire had renounced 
all political connection with them ; and the controversy 
with New York was resumed. The convention of the lat- 
ter State had unanimously voted, August 2d, 1776, " That 
all quit-rents formerly due to the King of Great Britain 
are now due and owing to this Convention, or such future 
government as shall hereafter be established in this State." 

15. To submit to the claims of New York was to give 
up the whole of their property and to reduce themselves 
to a state of dependence and beggary. To oppose her 
claims and authority would unavoidably bring on a con- 
test, not only with New York, but with Congress also ; 
and to continue without some form of government was 
impossible. 

16. In this situation, some were disposed to renew their 
allegiance to New Hampshire, while others saw no way of 
avoiding a submission to New York ; but the more cour- 
ageous and spirited of the people were in favor of assum- 
ing the powers of an independent State or Government, 
and hazarding all the consequences of such a measure. 
To determine the prevailing opinion, therefore, ^it waf 
found necessary to call a convention. 

17. This convention, called by circular letters from in- 
fluential persons, consisted of fifty-one members, repre- 
senting thirty-two towns. It met at Dorset, July 24th, 
1776. The result of its deliberations was an agreement 
that no association should be entered into with either of 

14. How did the Declaration of Independence leave the people ? What had 
the New York Convention voted ? 

15. In what embarrassing position did the people find themselves ? 

16. What sentiments were held by diflferent parties? What was done to de- 
termine the prevailing opinion ? 

IT. Of whom did this Convention consist? WTiere and when did it meet? 
What was the result of its deliberations ? 
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the counties formed within their territory by New York, 
or submission made to its government ; and that any of 
the people of the New Hampshire Grants who should act 
in opposition to this agreement should be deemed enemies 
to the common cause. 

18. At a subsequent meeting of the Convention (Septem- 
ber 25th) a resolution was unanimously adopted, '' To take 
suitable measures, as soon as may be, to declare the New 
Hampshire Grants a free and separate district ; " also that 
'* no laws or directions from the State of New York should 
be accepted.'' The Convention met again at Westminster 
October 30th, but adjourned. January 15th, 1777, it met 
once more at Westminster, and after a very serious debate 
resolved to form a new State. 

19. They (Jan. 16th) made and published the following 
declaration : " This Convention, whose members are dtdy 
chosen by the free voice of their constituents in the several 
towns of the New Hampshire Grants, in public meeting 
assembled, in our own names, and in behalf of our con- 
stituents, do hereby proclaim, and pubhcly declare, that 
the district of territory comprehending, and usually known 
by the name and description of the New Hampshire 
Grants, of right ought to be, and is hereby declared for- 
ever to be considered as a free a:^d independent jurisdic- 
tion, or State, to be forever hereafter called, known and 
distinguished by the name of New Connecticut [afterwards 
called Vermont]. 

20. " And that the inhabitants that at present are, or 
that may hereafter become, resident within said territory, 
shall be entitled to the same privileges, immunities, and 
enfranchisements which are, or that may at any time here- 
after be, allowed to the inhabitants of any of the free and 
independent States of America. And that such privileges 

18. What was done at a subsequent meeting? What resolution was finally 
adopted ? 

19, SO. What declaration did the Convention make and publish? 
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and immunities shall be regulated in a bill of rights, and 
by a form of government, to be estabUshed at the next 
session of this Convention." 

21. In a declaration and petition to Congress^ they an- 
nounced to that body the step which they had taken ; 
with a renewal of the assurance, previously given, that 
"they were at all times ready, in conjunction with their 
brethren in the United States, to contribute their full pro- 
portion towards maintaining the present just war against 
the fleets and armies of Great Britain." They also peti- 
tioned that Vermont might be ranked among the free and 
independent Americiin Statea 

'22. This measure on the part of the people of Vermont, 
in declaring their independence, was variously viewed by 
the adjacent States. New Hampshire was disposed to 
favor it ; and in Massachusetts and Connecticut it was 
rather applauded thaa condemned. New York, however, 
looked on it in no other light than a revival of the rebel- 
lion with which her lawful authority had been opposed by 
the people of the New Hampshire Grants. 

23. The Committee of Safety of New York, therefore, 
took up the matter at once ; and, by their direction, the 
president of the New York convention sent information 
to Congress of the " revolt of a part of tho State against 
its lawful authority," and asked that tho commissions 
issued to Col. Warner and others should b^ revoked, A 
second application of the same nature was made in the 
following March. 

24. For some time. Congress seemed qnito unwilling to 
take any action in regard to the subject; but a letter 
signed by Thomas Young, of Philadelphia, and addressed 



2 1 . What aBnonncement did they make to Congress ? What did they pctiticD ? 

aa. How was this measure viewed in New Hampshire? In MabsachusettH 
and Connecticut ? In New York ? 

J83. What was done by the Committee of Safety of New York f What farther 
application was made ? 

^4. What induced Congress to act f Wliat resolntions were adopted 1^ it^ 
What effect did this have on the people of Vermont? 
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to the people of Vermont,* called upon them to send dele- 
gates to Congress, and assured them of a favorable recep- 
tion.f This induced Congress to act, and resolutions 
were adopted condemning the action of Vermont, and re- 
fusing to give any ssmction to it, as being opposed to the 
interests of the States represented in their body. The 
people of Vermont, however, determined to stand by their 
action, and to maintain their independence. 

25. The Convention, which declared the independence 
of Vermont, in January, had adjourned to meet again in 
June, at Windsor. They (in June) appointed a committee 
to draft a constitution for the new State, and also recom- 
mended the election of delegates to meet in the following 
July, to consider and adopt the constitution to be sub- 
mitted to them at that time. 

26. The session of the subsequent convention at Wind- 

* The kamb, Vermont.—" This name (Vermont) was given to the district of 
the New Hampshire Grants, as an emblematical one, from the French of Verd- 
mont^ green mountains, intended to perpetuate the name of the Qreen Mountain 
Boys.' —/ra Allen's Natural and Political History of the State of Vermont. 

*' The first appearance of the name in print was, without doubt, in the letter of 
l)r. Thomas Young, of Philadelphia, dated the 11th of April, 1777, addressed to 
the inhabitants otvermont^ * a free and independent State.' At the date of the 
letter, the agents (of Vermont) appointed to present the declaration and petition 
for a new State to Congress— Jonas Fav, Thomas Chittenden, Heman Allen, and 
Reuben Jones— were in Philadelphia, where they doubtless learned what had been 
unknown to them in January, that there was already a New Connecticut on the 
Susquehanna river, and that it would therefore be necessary to find another name 
for the State. That of Vermont being proposed by Dr. Young, was, no doubt, 
approved by those gentlemen, and was thus announced in his letter under the ex- 
pectation that it would be adopted by the Convention that was to assemble (ai 
Windsor) in June folio win«j, as was then actually done by a unanimous vote (June 
4th, 1777)." (See above ^j&.)—HUand BalTs Sistm^ of Vermont. 

t Young's Addrbss.— This address contained a resolution of Congress, passetV 
the previous year, which recommended to any people, where no government 
suited to their condition had been formed, to constitute such a government as the 
safety of the people required. The people of Vermont were assured by the writer 
that they had nothing to do but regularly to choose delegates to meet in conven- 
tion, with the view to appoint delegates to Congress, and to form a Constitution. 
It closed with the following words: "I tell you to organize feirly, make the ex* 

Eeriment, and I will insure you success, at the risk of my reputation as a man of 
onor or common sense. You have as pood a right to choose how you will be gov 
erned, and by whom, as they [Congress] had." This paper not only excited the 

Seople of New York, but, when laid before Congress by one of its members, in- 
ttced that body immediately to give attention to the dispute. 



25. What is said of the Convention that declared the independence of Ver 
mont? 

96. How was the session of the Convention at Windsor interrupted ? Wha: 
Information did they receive ? 
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sor was interrupted by the alarming intelligence of the 
successful invasion of Burgoyne [See page 81], who, it 
was stated, at the head of ten thousand men, had occu- 
pied a position on Mount Defiance (See map, page 82),* 
and compelled the abandonment of the Americans* posi- 
tion at Ticonderoga ; also that the rear guard of the 
retreating army, under CoL Warner, had been overtaken 
at Hubbardton, and overpowered by numbers, Colonel 
Francis being slain. 

27« The people in most of the towns on the west side 
of the Green Mountains were obliged to abandon their 
habitations ; but through the efforts of the Committee of 
Safety, appointed at Windsor, aid was promptly obtained 
from New Hampshire. The assembly of that State put 
a large body of militia under the command of Q-eneral 
Stark, and gave him orders to repair to Charlestown, on 
the Connecticut river, there to consult with a committee of 
the New Hampshire Grants, respecting his future opera- 
tions, and the supply of his men with provisions. Mr. 
Weare, Governor of New Hampshire, also wrote to the 

* Mount Difian^e, a rockj eminence near the fort, and po sitnated aa to com- 
mand it. General St. Clair, who commanded the garrison, on finning that the 
British had gained thin position, made a speedy retreat < Jnly 5, 1777). " On the 
retreat, Colonel Hale's battalion was ordered to cover the rear of the invalids, by 
which means he was seven miles behind the main body," The rear guard con- 
sisted of three regiments under the command of Coloiiels Warner, Francis, and 
Hale. These were surprised at sunrise (July 1) by the advanced guard of the 
enemy under General Fraser, at Hubbardton. There is ample evidence that the 
three regiments were all engaged in the conflict, nnd no evidence worthy of the 
name that any one of them was wanting in its duty. The testimony of Eari 
Balearras, who command<d the Light Infantry of Burgovne's «rmy and led the 
assault at Hubbardton, given before the Parliamentary Committee of investiga- 
tion on Burgoyne's campaign, is conclusive as to the good conduct of all the 
American forces in that battle. As stated, Francis was killed. Hule, wiih seme 
800 officers and men, was t»iken prisoner. Warner, with the larger part of the de- 
tachment, esc?iped,-TTl1d joined ^t. Clair at Butland. Floating rumors imputing 
cowardice to Hale coming to the ears of that officer, they were in<lignantly re- 
pelled by him. He demanded a court-raartia', but before one could be held or 
ninif'elf exch«nged, he died a prisoner on Long Island. Colonel Hide's memory 
hns been repeatedly vindicatea from this charire— notably in an article by Hon. 
Winslow C. Watson in Lossini/'s "Amer. Historical Record" (Philadelphia) for 
Oct. 1873. Vol. 2, p. 455. 



27» How did this affect the people on the west side of the Green Mountains? 
How was aid furnished ? What was done by the Assembly of New Hampshire ? 
What orders were given to General Stark? What was done by Governor 
Weare ? 
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Secretary of the State of Vermont, announcing the assist^ 
ance sent, in terms which were a virtual recognition of the 
independence of the new State. 

28. The New Hampshire Assembly, on the urgent ap- 
peal of the Council of Safety which had been appointed 
at Windsor, ordered into service a brigade of militia. 
These troops, under General Stark, were mustered at 
Charlestown, N. H., and soon joined those of CoL Warner, 
at Manchester, whither he had proceeded a short time 
after the defeat at Hubbardton. From that place Stark 
marched to Bennington, accompanied by Warner, whose 
regiment was left at Manchester, under Lieutenant-CoL 
Satford. 

29. Meanwhile, Burgoyne, having reached Fort Edward, 
N. Y., after a wearisome march, found himself greatly in 
need of provisions, and therefore resolved to send a de- 
tachment of his troops to Bennington, to seize the stores, 
which he heard the Americans had collected there. The 
expedition was entrusted to the command of CoL Baum, 
a veteran German officer ; and the force consisted of 
about five hundred men, together with one hundred 
Indians. 

39. On approaching within a few miles of Benningfon, 
he discovered that the position was held by a much larger 
force than had been supposed ; and having therefore 
halted, and thrown up entrenchments, he sent to notify 
Burgoyne of his position (Aug. 14, 1777). A storm on 
the following day gave him an opportunity of strengthen* 
ing his works ; but on the next day (Aug. 16), he was 
assailed at all points by General Stark. The Indians fled, 
but the other troops defended themselves bravely; they 



28. Where were Stark's troops mustered? By whom was he joined? Whither 
did Stark march ? With whom ? . ^. 

89. What is said of Burgoyne ? Who led the expedition to Bennington ? Of 
what did the force consist ? 

30, What did Banm find on approachine: Benninorton ? What coarse did he 
adopt ? Give an acx;oant of the assault by Stark, and its result ? 
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were, however, unable to withstand the onset of the 
Americans, and were nearly all killed or taken prisoners. 
CoL Baum was mortally wounded. 

31. In the meantime, another detachment had been 
sent by Burgoyiie to reinforce Baum. This consisted of 
five or six hundred British German regulars, with two 
pieces of artillery, commanded by Colonel Breyman; and 
scarcely had the battle with Baum's troops ended, when 
the second detachment made its appearance. 

32. At this juncture. Colonel Warner's regiment ar- 
rived from Bennington, and the battle which ensued 
lasted till sunset, resulting in another decisive victoiy for 
the Americans, the British only saving themselves from 
capture by the darkness of the night. In these battles, 
the British lost four brass field-pieces, several hundred 
stand of arms, two hundred and seven men left dead on 
the field, and about seven hundred wounded and pri- 
soners. The loss of the Americans was thirty killed and 
forty wounded. Two of the captured cannon are still 
preserved in the State House at Montpelier, with the 
inscription — " Taken from the Germans at Bennington, 
Auirust 16, 1777." 

33. Colonel Warner, who was Stark's chief counsellor, 
and who kept by his side during the action, is justly 
entitled to a share of the glory of these victories. CoL 
Samuel Herrick, who led the Vermont militia in the 
attack upon the rear of Baum's entrenchments, and other 
Vermonters, greatly distinguished themselves on the 
occasion. Burgoyne, in a letter written a few days after 
the battle, indirectly paid a very high compHment to the 
bravery and patriotism of the Vermont troops. After 



31 . What other detachment wafcpent hy Bnrpoyne ? 

3a. What reffiment arrived fromBenningrton ? Give an acconnt of the battle 
that endued. What was the British loss in these battles ? The American loss 1 
What relics are preserved at Montpelier ? 

33. What is said of Colonel Warner? Of Colonel Herrick? What compli- 
ment did General Burgoyne pay to the people of the New Hampshire Grants ? 
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speaking of the general hostility of the people, he re- 
marks : ** The New Hampshire Grants, in particular, a 
coontry unpeopled, and almost unknown in the last war, 
now abounds with the most active and most rebellious 
race of the continent, and hangs like a gathering storm 
on my left." * 

Si. The loss of the battle of Bennington was a serious 
blow to Burgoyne, particularly in the moral effect of the 
defeat It was the first check he had received in his 
triumphant march from Canada, and dispirited his troops, 

* Battle or Benninoton.— " At the first sonnd of fire-arms, Stark, who had 
remained with the main body in camp, mounted hie horee and gave the word. 
Forward ! He had promised his men the plunder of the British camp. The 
homely speech made by him, when in sight of the enemy, has often been cited : 

* Now, my men 1 There are the red-coats 1 Before nisht they must be ours, or 
Molly Stark will be a widow I ' Baum soon found nimself assailed on every 
aide, but he defended his works bravely. His two pieces of artillery, advanta- 
geously planted, were very effective ; and his troops, if slow in march, were 
steady in action. For two hours the discharge of fire-arms was paid to have been 
like the constant rattling of the drum. Stark, in his despatches, compared it to 
a continued clap of thunder ! It was the hottest fight he had ever seen. He 
inspired his men with the same impetuosity. They drove the royalist troops 
upon the Hessians, and pressing after them, stormed the works with irresistible 
fhry. A Hessian eye-witness declares, that this time the rebels fought with des- 
peration, pressing within eight paces of the loaded cannon, to take surer aim at 
the artillerists. The latter were slain and the cannon captured. The royalists 
and Canadians took to flight, and escaped to the woods. The Germans still kept 
their ground, and fought bravely, until there was not a cartridge left. Baum 
and his dragoons then took to tneir broadswords, and the infantry to their 
bayonets, and endeavored to cut their way to a road in the woods, but in vain ; 
many were killed, more wounded, Baum among the number, and all who sur- 
vived were taken prisoners. The victors now dispersed, some to collect booty, 
some to attend to the wounded, some to guard the prisoners, and some to seek 
refreshment, being exhausted by hunger and fatigue. At this critical juncture, 
Brey man's tardy reinforcement came, making its' way heavily and slowly to the 
scene of action, joined by many of the enemy who had fled. Attempts were 
made to rally the militia, but they were in complete confusion. Nothing would 
have saved them from defeat, had not Colonel Seth Warner's corps fortunately 
arrived from Bennington, frcs-li from repose, and advanced to. meet the enemy, 
while the others regained their ranks. It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when this second action commenced. It was fought from wood to wood and hill 
to hill for several miles, until sunset. The last stand of the enemy was at Van 
Schaick's mill, where, having expended all their ammunition, of which each man 
had forty rounds, they gave way, and retreated under favor of the night, leaving 
two field-pieces and all their baggage in the hands of the Americans. Stark 
ceased to pursue them, lest in the darkness his men should fire upon each other. 

* Another hour of daylight,' said he, in his report, * and I should have captured 
the whole body.' The veteran had had a horse shot under him, but escaped 
without wound or bruise. The number of slain was veryconsiderable. but 
could not be ascertained, many having fallen in the woods. The brave but un- 
fortunate Baum did not long survive.*'— /ni||^'5 Life of Washington. 

34:. How was Burgoyne affected by his defeat at Bennington ? What effect 
did the victory have on the patriots? What was the end of Burgoyne' a expedir 
tionf 
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situated as they were in the enemies' country, in propor- 
tion as it raised the courage of the patriots. The latter 
afterwards proved invincible ; and Burgoyne was com- 
pelled to surrender his entire army to General Grates. 
(See page 84, Tf 66.) This event led to the alliance with 
France, and secured the independence of the United 
States. 

35* The Council of Safety again called the convention 
together in December, to complete the work interrupted 
in July. Having revised the Constitution, they decided 
to organize the State government without waiting to sub- 
mit the Constitution to the people, appointing as the time 
for the organization, the second Thursday of March, 1778.* 

36, New difficulties now occurred with New Hampshire. 
Sixteen towns on the Connecticut river, and situated 
within that State, applied for permission to unite them- 
selves with Vermont. This application led to a violent con- 
troversy in the Assembly of Vermont, at the close of which 
it was decided by vote to receive the towns, the delegates 
from which accordingly took their seats in the Assembly. 

37« The President of the New Hampshire Council of 
State, Mesheck Weare, at once wrote to Governor ChitteD- 
den, of Vermont (the first governor of the State), claim- 
ing, in the name of the Assembly, the sixteen towns as a 
part of the State of New Hampshire. He also gave infor- 

♦ EmNBNT Men.— Of the men who participated in the formation of the State 
government, Thomas Chittenden, the first governor ; Jonas Fat, the author 
of the ** Stale Declaration of Independence " : and- Iba Allen, brother of Ethan 
Allen, are deperving of particular mention. Jacob Batlet, of Newbury, held a 
responsible position during the Revolutionary War, " in which he performed 
valuable service with purse, pen, and sword." Stephen R. Bbadlet. of West- 
minster, a man of eminent abilities, was one of the great lights of the new State. 
Nathaniel Chipman, of Tinmouth, was also one of the great men. •* The peo- 

f>le of the State probably owe to him. more than to any other man, whatever credit 
B due for the wisdom of their early judicial and constitutional proceedings." 



35. When was the convention again called ? What was done by it ? 

36. What new difficulties occurred ? To what did this lead ? What was de- 
cided ? 

3r. What Avas done by Gov. Weare? What information did he give ? What 
did he urge ? 
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mation that the minority in those towns had claimed pro- 
tection from that State, which the latter was bound to 
afford ; and urged that so irregular and dangerous a con- 
nection should be at once dissolved. The interposition 
of Congress was also solicited, through the delegates of 
New Hampshire. 

38« In October (1778), the Assembly of Vermont met 
at Windsor, representatives from ten of the sixteen towns 
being present. This body refused to erect a county out of 
the towns east of the Connecticut river, and the delegates 
from those towns, with some others, accordingly with- 
drew. These towns subsequently called a convention, to 
consider the expediency of forming a government, the seat 
of which should be upon the river. The convention met 
in December, and resolved to urge the formation of such 
a State, or to endeavor to unite the whole of Vermont 
with New Hampshire. 

39* To free themselves from a connection by which they 
had been involved in so much trouble, the Assembly of 
Vermont, February 12, 1779, voted to dissolve the union 
with the towns in New Hampshire, and notified the 
authorities of that State of the faci 

40% New Hampshire then renewed her claim to the 
whole territory comprised in Vermont ; and New York 
again set up her coimter claim, both appealing to Congress 
to settle the controversy. Massachusetts, about the same 
time, laid claim to a portion of the same territory. The 
dispute with New Ydrk became so violent, that civil war 
seemed to be imminent, particularly as a considerable 
part of the inhabitants in the southeastern portion of the 
State desired to submit to New York, and sent to that 



3 8 . When did the Vermont Assembly meet ? Who were present ? What did 
it refuse ? What course did the towns adopt? When did the convention meet 
and what resolve ? 

39. What did the Assembly of Vermont vote February 12, 1779? 

40. What was done by New Hampghire? New York? Massachusetts J 
Civil war ? 
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State a requisition for militia to be sent from Albany to 
defend them. 

41* Colonel Ethan Allen was therefore ordered to call 
out a part of the Vermont militia to protect the govern- 
ment in that part of the State. This he did, and several 
of the most active in their opposition were arrested and 
confined in prison, among them a colonel and militia 
officers who were acting under the authority of New York. 
Complaint was thereupon made to Governor Clinton, of 
New York, with an earnest appeal for assistance. Infor- 
mation of the proceedings were forwarded by Clinton to 
Congress. 

42. In June, commissioners appointed by Congress 
repaired to Bennington, with the view to accomplish a 
reconciliation of the parties ; but in this they were unsuc- 
cessful. It was now obvious to Congress that it would be 
necessary to interpose its authority to settle the conflict- 
ing claims to the territory in question. Accordingly, on 
the 24th of September, 1779, resolutions were adopted by 
that body, recommending to the States of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New* York formally to submit their 
claims to the decision of Congress, and in the mean time 
to abstain from the exercise of any jurisdiction over the 
lands in dispute. It was also recommended to the people 
of Vermont not to attempt to exercise any government 
over any persons who professed allegiance to other 
States. 

TB. The object of Congress in this measure was to pacify 
the contending parties, and to maintain quiet while the 
struggle with Great Britain remained undecided. This 
object was effected in respect to all the parties except Ver- 
mont. New York and New Hampshire submitted their 
claims to the decision of Congress. Massachusetts did 



4 1 . What order was given to Colonel Ethan Allen ? What followed ? 
4S. Attempt at reconciliation ? Rei>ult? Resolutions in Con^eas ? 
43. What was the object of Congress in this measure ? Was it effected ? 
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noty as it feared iliat Yermont would become the prey of 
one or both of the other claimants. 

44« As for Yermont, it positively refused to be guided 
by the resolves of Congress, contending that, as it was 
veithout representation in that body, no act of Congress 
was binding upon the State, and Uiat it was impossible 
that foiu: different governments should exercise jurisdic- 
tion in the same town or country. It had declared its 
independence, and it was resolved at all hazards to stand 
by the declaration. Nor would it, while bearing its full 
proportion of the binrden and expense of the war with 
Great Britain, give up everything worth fighting for — the 
right on the part of the people to choose their own gov- 
ernment and make their own laws. 

45. It was not tmtil the 2d of June, 1780, that Congress 
resumed the consideration of this subject ; and it then 
resolved that " the proceedings of the people of the New 
Hampshire Grants were highly unwarrantable, and sub- 
versive of the power and welfare of the United States, and 
that they be strictly reqtured to forbear from any acts of 
authority, civil or mihtary, over those people who pro- 
fessed allegiance to other States." The farther considera- 
tion of the matter was postponed till September following. 

46, On the receipt of these resolves, the Governor of 
Yermont, by the advice of his council, sent to Congress a 
spirited reply, in which he urged again the ri^t of the 
district to be treated as an independent State, intimating 
also, if representation in Congress was refused it, the pos- 
sibility that it might treat with Great Britain for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, since it was not for the interest of the 
people of Yermont to protect so important a frontier, 
merely to be enslaved by one or the other of the neighbor- 

4:4:. What poBltion was taken by Vermont? For what did It contend ? 

4r5. When did Congress resume the consideration of the subject ? Wliat reso- 
lutions did It adopt ? 

4r6. What reply was sent by the Governor of Vermont? What was again 
solicited? 
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ing States. Union with the thirteen States was once more 
solicited in this communication. 

47. In September, the matter was again taken up by 
Congress, and the agents of New York and New Hamp- 
shire were heard in relation to their respectiye claims ; 
but the agents of Vermont retired, protesting against the 
action of Congress^ and the subject was again postponed. 
Meanwhile, the cause of Vermont was growing in favor 
with the people of the United States, and her power was 
steadily increasing. The spirit she had manifested showed 
clearly that she would never submit to New York or New 
Hampshire ; and to decide in favor of the claims of either 
of these States might endanger the Union. 

48. A number of towns in New Hampshire applied to 
be united with Vermont, as did also the northeastern part 
of New York ; and the requests were granted. Thus Ver- 
mont retorted on her opponents by claiming portions of 
their territory, and admitting the representatives of thirty- 
five towns in New Hampshire and twelve districts in New 
York to seats in its Legislature.*** 

49. The British generals took the occasion offered 
by these disputes, to endeavor to persuade the people 
of Vermont to submit to Great Britain ; and letters 
inviting to this course were sent by them to Colonel 
Ethan Allen. To these, however, he made no reply, but 
forwarded them to Congress, with the assurance that he 
wished for the independence of the United States, as his 
previous services amply testified. 

50. Further efforts to make Vermont a British prov- 
ince, or to annex it to Canada, were made in 1780, during 
negotiations for an exchange of prisoners ; but by the 

* "In October, 1781, there were 60 representatives from 45 New Hampshire 
towns in the Vermont Assembly." 



47. What was done in Congress in September? How was the canse of Ver- 
mont affected by the delay ? What did the spirit she manifested show ? 

4r8 . What application was made to Vermont ? What course did the State adopt ? 

49, How did the British try to profit by these disputes ? Allen's course ? 

60. Wliat farther efforts were made to make Vermont a British province ? 
What use was made of these by Allen ? What was the refeult ? 
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address of Governor Chittenden and his council, these 
overtures were evaded, while the British were induced, 
by the expectation of success, to favor the interests of 
Vermont. On this account, during 1780 and the follow- 
ing year, the British refrained from hostilities against the 
State ; and the people were thus saved from the ravages 
from which they would otherwise have seriously suffered. 

51. These negotiations were continued until the formal 
close of the war with Great Britain in 1783 ; and various 
tempting offers were made by the British agents to gain 
over the State, all which were met with the most consum- 
mate address, while they were steadily and patriotically 
resisted. By this means many lives and much property 
were saved, and the State was preserved from the ruin 
which would have inevitably followed the unchecked 
devastations of the British forces. 

52. The close of the war left the question of the inde- 
pendence of Vermont still to be settled ; and a civil war, 
attended with considerable bloodshed, seemed* to be 
imminent on several occasions, between 1783 and 1787. 
New York manifested a determination to exercise author- 
ity over the district which she claimed, and Vermont was 
equally resolved to protect those who acknowledged her 
government. Congress, fearful of the consequences of a 
longer refusal, began to show a willingness to recognize 
the independence of the Green Mountain State. 

58. After the close of the war, however, the people, 
feeling fully able to protect their independence, manifested 
little anxiety for union with the Confederacy. This hav- 
ing been previously refused, they were freed from all 
obligation to aid in paying the debts incurred by the 

51. How long were these negotiations continued? How were lives and 
property saved in Vermont ? 

53, How did the close of the war leave the question of independence in Ver- 
mont ? What did New York manifest ? How was this spirit met by Vermont? 
What did Congress begin to show ? 

63. What were the feelings of the people in this regard? What was the 
condition of the State ? 
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war ; and emigrants flocking into the State, new settle- 
ments were rapidly formed, and everything promised 
increased influence and prosperity. 

54. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States, and the election of Washington as 
President, New York had abandoned all hope of subduing 
Vermont, and it had become the general wish of the 
other New England States that she should be admitted 
into tiiie Union. An agreement was accordingly entered 
into with New York that she should relinquish all her 
claims to lands in the State for the sum of thirty thous- 
and dollars, which Vermont engaged to pay.* 

55* Early in the year 1791, a convention was, there- 
fore, called by the Assembly of Vermont, to consider the 
expediency of that State's joining the American Union. 
This convention met at Bennington ; and at first the 
proposition met with considerable opposition. After a 
debate of three days, however, it was adopted by a vote 
of 105 to 2. Commissioners were appointed to present 
the application to Congress, and on the 18th of February, 
1791, the admission of Vermont was completed. 

5$. The constitution of the State, which was formed in 
1777, was amended in 1786, and again in 1793, 1828, 1836, 
and 1850. The last revision took place in 1870, when 
several important amendments were made. This instru- 
ment, as it now stands, fully secures the liberty of the 
citizens, while it distributes the powers of the govern- 
ment, so as to insure effective control, and a careful obe- 



* " The (New York) Commisgiooers made their final report (April 23, 1799), 
dividing the thirty thousand dollars among seventy-six claimants, assigning to 
them proportionate shares according to the number of acres to which they nad 
respectively shown themselves entifled."— JKto/wi HcUPt Hist, qf Vt. 



54, WTiat induced New York to relinquish her claims ? What sum was 
agreed upon ? 

55. Vniat convention was called in 1791? What proposition was adopted? 
VHien and how was the admission of Vermont into the Union completed ? 

50, What Is said of the State constitution ? 
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dience to law, on the part of all who owe allegiance to 
the State. 

57. Daring the conflicts of parties, as narrated in con- 
nection with the history of the United States, Vermont, 
like its sister States, soffered considerable agitation. In 
the several wars in which the Union has been involved, 
this State has home a distinguished part. Her citizens 
have ever been characterized by patriotic devotion to the 
cause of the State, as well as the nation ; and none have 
won a more brilliant renown for mihtary skill and valor. 

58. When the great rebellion of the Southern States 
broke out in 1861, Vermont was among the first to 
respond to the call of the national government for troops 
to subdue it. During this struggle she furnished 34,655 
soldiers, exceeding by 679 the number which she was re- 
quired to furnish. Of these, 5,128 were killed in battle, 
or died of wounds or disease. The expenses incurred 
by Vermont in support of the war amounted to more 
than three and a half millions of dollar& The bravery 
of the Vermont regiments was conspicuous in all the 
great engagements of the war. At Gettysburg, her 
soldiers had the honor of turning the scale of victory 
at a most critical moment ; and they thus took an active 
and important part in the battle which fully broke the 
power of the rebellion. [See page 173, ^ 57.] 

59. The "St. Albans raid," in 1864, caused great 
excitement in the State. On the 19th of October in 
that year, a party of armed men, professing to be Con- 
federate soldiers, twenty-two in number, suddenly made 
their appearance in St. Albans, and commenced firing 
upon the people, two of whom were wounded. Some of 

6T, What part has Vermont taken In the general affiiirs of the Union ? How 
have her citizens been characterized ? 

68, What did she do on the breaking ont of the rebellion in 1861 ? What did 
she ftimish ? How many of these perished ? What further is said of the Ver- 
mont resriments ? 

50. What caused great excitement in 1864 f Describe it. Was there any 
Ihrther invasion ? 
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them entered the banks, and plundered them of more 
than two hundred thousand doUars,* and, after seizing a 
number of horses, escaped into Canada. Numerous com- 
panies of infantry and cavaby were at once organized to 
protect the frontier, and no further invasion of the State 
was attempted. 

60, During the summer of 1870, considerable excite- 
ment was produced throughout the country by the move- 
ments of bodies of men ^m the northern frontiers of 
New York and Vermont against Canada, their base of 
operations being St. Albans. These men, called Fenians, 
were mostly Irish residents of the United States. Their 
object was the independence of Ireland, which they hoped 
to secure l^ seizing Canada, and thus, while the British 
were engaged in recovering their lost province, giving 
their countrymen in Ireland " a chance to strike a blow 
for freedom.'' But President Grant issued a proclama- 
tion against the invaders, and United States troops cap- 
tured a number that had been in Canada, as well as some 
that did not get beyond St. Albans ; and all were per- 
mitted to leave, or were sent home under promise that 
they would not renew the attempt And thus the scheme 
" to liberate Ireland '^ failed. 

61. Government of the State. The peculiar circumstances 
under which this State was organized, and the difficulties 
which its people encountered in achieving their indepen- 
dence, and estabhshing their right to control their own af- 
fairs, naturally insured it a repubUcan form of government. 

• " Eighty thousand dollars of which were afterward returned to the banks by 
the British government.'"— ^Mioexf* Hand-Book. 

NoTB.— "The most destructive fte8het,or, as it might more properly be styled, 
deluire, ever known in Vermont, occurred In October. 1869. A heavy rain pre- 
ceded the flood, swelling the mountain-streams to a fHghtflil extent Bridges, 
fences*, and even houses were swept away, producing scenes the most desolating, 
and, in a few instances, loss of life." 



60, Give an account of thp "Fenian Raid." 

61. What insured a republican form of government to this State T What is 
said of the bill of rights? Of the Confltltutlon ? What provisionfl are men- 
tioued t 
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A bill of rights, which was eaxly adopted, gave the largest 
liberty to the inhabitants. It declares that all men have 
a right to life, liberty, and property, as well as to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
The Constitution which was at first adopted, and which 
remained without essential alteration for more than half 
a century, provided for the election of a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, twelve councillors to advise the governor, 
and a Legislature, to consist of one member from each 
town. 

62. The Legislatture proposed laws, to be laid before the 
governor and council for their concurrence, if approved 
of, and if not, for proposals of amendment ; and if the 
Assembly did not agree to these proposals, the passage of 
the bill was i)ostponed till the next session. The Consti- 
tution also provided for the appointment, once in seven 
years, of a Council of Censors, whose duty ifc should be to 
examine the acts of the Legislature, and, if they shouid be 
found unconstitutional, to recommend their repeal. This 
coimcil was also authorized to propose amendments to the 
Constitution, and to call a convention to consider the 
same. 

63. By subsequent amendment, a Senate was substituted 
for the advisory council ; with the provision that all laws 
should have the assent of both branches of the Legislature 
before being submitted to the governor for his approval. 
The Senate is composed of thirty members chosen in the 
counties, and apportioned among the same according to 
their respective population . Thus, some coimties have 
only one Senator, others two or more. The House of 
Representatives consists of one member from each town. 
The term of office of senators and members of the House, 

62. How were laws passed according to this ioBtmment? Describe the 
Conncil of Censors. 

63. What amendment was made to the Constitution ? Of whom is the Senate 
composed ? The General Assembly ? What is the term of office of Senators and 
Bepresentatives ? How often does the Legislature meet ? 
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as woll as of " State officers," is, by the amendments of 
1870, two years ; and the sessions are biennial, the Coun- 
cil of Censors being abolished. Both branches form the 
General Assembly. 

61. Education. From the earliest history of the State, 
great attention was paid to education, common schools 
being established in every town, and several academies 
and two colleges incorporated. During many years, the 
want of efficient supervision prevented the progress of 
public education ; but this has been supplied by judicious 
legislation. A State Board of Education was provided for 
in 1856. The Secretary of the Board was the principal 
educational officer of the State. In 1874 this Board was 
abolished and a State Superintendent of Education elected. 
The Superintendent's chief duties are to lecture upon the 
subject of education to the people, visit schools, hold 
teachers' institutes, and report to the Legislature. 

65, In 1866, a law was passed authorizing the establish- 
ment of three normal schools, for the education and train- 
ing of teachers ; and, in pursuance of the law, such schools 
were established at Eandolph, Johnson, and Castleton. 
Middlebury College, the University of Vermont and Agri- 
cultural College at Burlington, and the Norwich Univer- 
sity* aflford education of an advanced grade to their stu- 
dents. A medical college exists at BurUngton, and yearly 
educates a large number of physicians. 

66* The future character of the people of the State 
depends very much on the efficiency of the means pro- 
vided for public education. Make the common schools as 
useful as they can be, and Vermont will continue to hold 

• A large military school, established at Norwich in 1834. In 1866 its buildings 
were burned when the school was removed to Northfield. 

64. What is said of education ? What were established ? What prevented 
progress for some time ? What was provided by the Legislature of 1856 1 

65. What law was passed in 1866? What schools were established ? What 
higher institutions of learning exist ? What other educational institutione ? 

66. What is remarked of ihQ influence of educational institutions ¥ 
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its present elevated position among her sister States, and 
the people will retain their present characteristics of 
morality, intelligence, enterprise, and patriotism. 

67i Population, The aggregate population of this State, 
according to the census of 1870, was 330,551, of which 
329,613 were whites, 924 colored, and 14 Indians. In 
1860, the aggregate population was 315,098, showing that 
the rate of increase iu the population during the ten years 
was about 5 per cent., which is much larger than it had 
been for several preceding decades. The eflfective opera- 
tion of the common school system is shown in the fact 
that out of the whole native population of twenty years of 
age an4 upward, only 933 were unable to read and write. 

67. What was the popalation of Vermont according to ceneas of 19n)? 
Whites! Colored? Whatinl8(i0? Rate of increase! Howis the benefit of the 
common school system shown t 
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GOVERNORS OF VERMONT. 



Names. 



Thomas Chittenden 

Moses Robinson 

Thomas Chittenden . . , 
Paul Brjgham (Lt.-Gov. Act.). 

Isaac Tichenor 

Israel Smith 

Isaac Tichenor 

Jonas Qalasha 

Martin Chittenden 

Jonas Galusha 

Richard Skinner 

Cornelius P. Van Ness. 

Ezra Butler 

Samuel C. Crafts 

William A. Palmer 

S. U. Jenison (Lt.-Gov. Act.) 

Silas H. Jenison 

Charles Paine 

John Mattocks 

William Slade 

Horace Eaton 

Carlos Coolidge 

Charles K. wTuiams 

Erastus Fairbanks 

John S. Robinson 

Stephen Royce . . , 

Rvland Fletcher 

HUandHall 

Erastus Fairbanks 

Frederick Holbrook 

J. Gregory Smith 

Paul Dillingham 

John B. Page 

Peter T. Washburn 

G. W. Hendee (Lt.-Gov. Act.) 

John W. Stewart 

Julius Converse 

Asahel Peck 

Horace Fairbanks 

Redfield Proctor 



E.Guilford, Ct... 

Hard wick. Mo 

(See above) , 

Coventry. Ct 

Newark, N. J 

Suffield, Ct 

(See above) 

Norwich, Ct , 

Salisbury, Ct 

(See above) 

Litchfield, Ct , 

Kinderhook N.Y. 

Lancaster. Ms 

Woodstock, Ct.... 
Hebron, Ct 



[•Shoreham, Vt... 

Williamstow», Vt, 

Hartford, Ct 

Cornwall, Vt 

Barnard, Vt 

Windsor, Vt 

Cambridge, Ms ... . 

Brimfield, Ms 

Bennington, Vt.... 
Tinmonth, Vt. ..., 

Cavendish, Vt 

Bennington, Vt 

(See above) 

E.Windsor, Ct.... 

St. Albans, Vt 

Shutesbury, Ms. . . . 

Rutland, Vt 

Lynn, Ms 

Stowe, Vt 

Middlebury,Vt.... 

Stafibrd, Ct 

Royalston, Ms 

Bamet. Vt 

Cavenaish, Vt 



WHEN. 


Died. 


1780 


1797 


1741 


1813 


1730 


1797 


1745 


1824 


1754 


1838 


1759 


1810 


1754 


1838 


1753 


1884 


1769 


1841 


1753 


1834 


1778 


1833 


1782 


1852 


1763 


ia38 


1768 


1853 


1781 


1860 


1791 


1849 


1799 


1853 


1777 


1847 


1786 


1659 


1804 


1855 


1792 


1866 


1782 


1853 


1792 


1864 


1804 


1860 


1787 


1868 


1799 




1795 




1792 


1864 


1813 




1813 




1799 




1826 


.. 


1814 


1870 


1832 




1825 




1799 




1803 




1820 




1831 





Time in 
Office. 



1778 to 1789 

1789 " 1790 

1790 *' 1797 
1797 

1797 " 1807 

1807 " 1808 

1808 '' 1609 

1809 '' 1813 
1813 •' 1815 
1815 " 1820 
1820 " 1828 
1823 " 1826 
1826 " 1828 
1828 " 1831 
1831 '' 1885 

[ 1835 " 1886 

I 1836 " 1841 

1841 *' 1843 

1843 " 1844 

1844 " 1846 
1846 " 1848 
1848 " 1850 
1850 " 1852 

1852 " 1863 

1853 " 1854 

1854 " 1856 
1856 " 1858 
1858 " 1860 

1860 " 1861 

1861 *' 1863 
1863 " 1865 

1866 " 1867 

1867 " 1869 

1869 *' 1870 
1870 

1870 " 1872 
1872 " 1874 
1874 " 1876 
1876 " 1878 
1878 



QUESTIONS ON THE GOVERNORS. 

1. Who was the first governor of Vermont ? 2. The second ? 8. The third ? 
L When did Thomas Chittenden begin his first term ? 5. For how many periods 
was he governor? 6. What was the length of the first period? 7. Of the 
second? 8. How many years in all was he governor ? 9. How many times had 
be been elected ? Am. 19. 10. Why was he not elected again ? Ans. " He re- 
signed his office in the summer of 1797, and died in August of the same year." 
11. Who is the governor of the State now? 12. Who was the governor last 
year? la How many governors has the State had in all? 14. Which of them 
served more than one term ? 15. Which of them served the longest? 16. Which 
one died in oflice ? Am. Gov. Washburn. 17. Which one had a son who after- 
ward became governor ? 18. Who was in office during our second war with 
England? 19. Who, during our war with Mexico? 20. Who, during the great 
civil war? 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP 

THE STATE OF VERMONT. 



PREAMBLE* 

TO THE CONSTITUTION OP THE STATE OP VERMONT, AS 

ESTABLISHED BY CONVENTION, JULY 2, 1777. 

Whereas, all p^yerament onght to be institated and enpported, for thoeecurity 
and protection of the community, ae Bach, and to enable the individoals who 
compose it, to ev^oj their natural rights, and the other blessings which the 
Author of existence has bestowed upon man ; and whenever those great ends of 
goyemment are not obtained, the people have a right, by common consent, to 
change it, and to take such measures as to them may appear necessary to pro- 
mote their safety and happhiess. 

And whereas, the inhabitants of this State have (In consideration of protection* 
only) heretofore acknowledged allegiance to the King of Great Britain, and the 
said King has not only withdrawn that protection, but commenced, and still 
continues to carry on, with unabated vengeance, a most cruel and unjust war 
against them ; employing therein, not only the troope of Great Britain, but 
foreign mercenaries, savages and slaves, for the avowed purpose of reducing 
them to a total and abject submission to the despotic domination of the British 
parliament, with many other acts of tyranny (more ftilly set forth in the declara- 
tion of Congress), whereby all allegiance and fealty to the said King and his 
successors, are dissolved and at an end ; and all power and authority derived 
from him, ceased in the American Colonies. 

And whereas, the territory which now comprehends the State of Vermont, did 
antecedently, of right, belong to the government of New Hampshire ; and the 
former Governor thereof, viz. his Excellency Benning Wentworth, Esq., granted 
many charters of lands and corporations, within this State, to the present inhab- 
itants and others. And whereas, the late Lieutenant-Governor Colden, of New 
York, with others, did, in violation of the tenth command, covet those very 
lands ; and by a false representation made to the court of Great Britain (in the 

♦ This Preamble appeared in the statute books of Vermont until and including 
the Revised Statutes of 1787 ; but in Haswell's Compilation, in 1791, of acts from 
1787 to 1791, it was omitted— of course tjoitfiout any legal aut/iority^ as the original 
Constitution was unchanj^ed by any competent authority from 1T77 to 1793. The 
officers of the Constitutional Convention of 1793, instead of simply certifying 
the amendments to the Constitution that were then adopted, engrossed the 
whole Constitution, omitting the parts superseded by the amendments of that 
year, and also omitted the original Preamble ; but there is no record that this 
was authorized by the Convention ; and indeed the Convention had no authority 
to omit the Preamble, pincc the Conncil of Censors had not recommended either 
its abrogation or omission. The Preamble seems, therefore, still to stand by 
virtue of its original adoption, and certainly its preservation in the records of 
the State is due to the truth of history. 
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year 1764, that for the convenience of trade and administration of justice, the 
inhabitants were desirous of being annexed to tliat government), obtained juris- 
diction of those very identical lands, ex-parte ; which ever was, and is, disagree- 
able to the inhabitants. And whereas, the legislature of New York, ever have, 
and still continue to disown the good "people of this State, in their landed prop- 
erty, which will appear in the complaints hereafter -inserted, and in the 36tli 
section of their present constitution, in which is established the grants of land 
made by that government. 

They have refUsed to make re-grants of our lands to the original proprietors 
and occupants, unless at the exorbitant rate of 2800 dollars fees for each town- 
ship ; and did enhance the quit-rent, three-fold, and demanded an immediate 
delivery of the title derived before, from New Hampshire. 

The judges of their supreme court have made a solemn declaration, that the 
charters, conveyances, &c., of the lands included in the before described prem- 
ises, were utterly nuU and void, on which said title was founded : in consequence 
of which declaration writs of possession have been by them issued, and the 
sheriff of the county of Albany sent, at the head of six or seven hundred men, 
to enforce the execution thereof. 

They have passed an act, annexing a penalty thereto, of thirty ponnds fine 
and six months imprisonment, on any person who should refhse assisting the 
sheriff, after being requested, for the purpose of executing writs of possession. 

The Governors, Dunmoro, Tryon and Golden, have made re-grants of several 
tracts of land, included in the premises, to certain favorite land-jobbers in the 
government of New York, in direct violation of his Britannic majesty's express 
prohibition, in the year 1767. 

They have issued proclamations, wherein they have offered large sums of 
money, for the purpose of apprehending those very persons who have dared 
boldly, and publicly, to appear in defence of their just rights. 

They did pass twelve acts of outlawry, on the 9th day of March, A.D. 1774, 
empowering the respective judges of their supreme court, to award execution 
of death against those inhabitants in said district, that they should judge to be 
offenders, without trial. 

They have, and still continue, an unjust claim to those hmds, which greatly 
retards emigration into, and the settlement of, this State. 

They have hired foreign troops, emigrants from Scotland, at two different 
times, and armed them, to drive us out of possession. 

They have sent the savages on our frontiers, to distress ns. 

They have proceeded to erect the counties of Cumberland and Gloucester, and 
establish courts of justice there, after they were discountenanced by the author- 
ity of Great Britain. 

The free Convention of the State of New York, at Harlem, in the year 1776, 
unanimously voted, " That all quit-rents, formerly due to the King of Great 
Briton, are now due and owing to this Convention, or such future government as 
shall be hereafter established in this State/* 

In the several stages of the aforesaid oppressions, we have petitioned his 
Britannic majesty, in the most humble manner, for redress, and have, at very 
great expense, received several reports in our favor ; and, in other instances, 
wherein we have petitioned the late legislative authority of New York, those 
petitions have been treated with neglect. 

And whereas, the local situation of this State, from New York, at the extreme 
part, is upward of four hundred and fifty miles from the seat of that govern- 
ment, which renders it extremely difficult to continue under the jurisdiction of 
said State : 

Therefore it is absolutely necessary, for the welfare and safety of the inhabit- 
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ante of this State, that it should be, henceforth, a free and independent State-, 
and tlmt a just, pcrmaueul and proper form of government, should exist in it, 
derived from, and founded on, the authority of the people only, agreeable to the 
direction of the honorable American Congress. 

We the representatives of the freemen of Vermont, in General Convention 
met, for the express purpose of forming &uch a government,— confessing the 
goodness of the Great (Governor of the universe (who alone, knows to what 
degree of earthly happiness, mankind may attain, by perfecting the arts of gov- 
ernment), in permitting the people of this State, by common consent, and with- 
out violence, deliberately to form for themselves, such just rules as they shall 
think best for governing their Aitnre society ; and being fully convinced that it 
is our indispensable duty, to establish such original principles of government, ns 
will best promote the happiness of the people of this State, and their posterity, 
and provide for ftiture improvements, without partiality for, or prejudice against, 
any particular class, sect, or denomination of men whatever,— do, by virtue of 
authority vested in ns, by our constituents, ordain, declare, and establish, the 
following declaration of rights, and fhime of government, to bo the Constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth, and to remain in force therein, forever, unaltered, 
except in such articles, as shall, hereafter, on experience, be found to require 
improvemeut, and which shall, by the same authority of the people, fairly dele- 
gated, as this frame of government directs, be amended or improved, for the 
more effectual obtaining and securing the great end and design of all govern- 
ment, herein before m^itioned. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Part the First.— A Declaration op the Rights op the Inhabitants 
OP the State op Vermont. 
Abticlb 

1. Equality and natural rights of all men. 

2. Private property subservient to public use.— Equivalent to bo paid. 
8. Religious freedom. 

4. Every person to And remedy at law. 

6. Internal police to be regulated by the people. 

6. Officers of government, trustees of the people. 

7. Governmeot tor the benefit and under the control of the people. 

8. Freedom of elections. 

9. Rights and duties of citizens in government.— Exemption from bearing 
a«8.— Taxation. 

10. Rights of persons prosecuted for crime. 

11. Regulation of search and seizure. 

12. IWalbyjury. 

18. Freedom of speech and of the press. 
14 Freedom of legislative debate. 

15. Leglhteture only to suspend laws. 

16. Right t>f bearing arms— Military subordinate to civil power. 

17. Restriction of law martial. 

18. Recurreiicc to principles and adherence to justice, &c., requisite to pre- 
jerve liberty, Ac. 

19. Right of emigration. 

20. Right of instruction.- Popular assemblies, Ac. 
81. Transportation for trial forbidden. 
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Pabt the Seoohd.— Fraxe or GoTSHznaniT. 
Sectiok 

1. Organs of goyernment 

2. Legislative power. 
8. Executive power. 

4. Courts of justice in each county. 

6. Court of chancery may be constituted. 

6. Legislative, executive, and judiciary departments to be separate. 

7. Representation of towns regulated. 

8. Choice and qualification of representatives. 

9. General assembly.— Time of meeting.— Powers plenary, but not to infHnge 
this constitution. 

10. Executive council.— Manner of election of gOTemor, lientenant-goremor, 
treasurer, and councillors. 

11. Powers of governor and council : to commission officers ; appoint officers ; 
fill vacancies; correspond with other states; prepare business for general 
assembly ; try impeachments ; grant pardons and remit fines ; take care that 
laws be executed ; draw on the treasury ; lay embargo for thirty days ; grant 
licenses, convoke the general assembly.— Gtovemor to be captain-general.— 
Lieutenant-governor to be lieutenant-general.— Meetings of the council.— Casting 
vote of presiding officer.— Councillors justices.— Secretary of governor and counciL 

12. Oath to be taken and subscribed by representatives. 

13. Doors of general assembly to be open, except In certain cases. 

14. Journals, with yeas and nays, to be printed. 

15. Style of laws. 

16. Bills to be laid before governor and council.— Power of governor and coun- 
cil to suspend bills. 

17. Drafts on treasury.— Restriction. 

18. Residence of representatives. 

19. Members of council and house prohibited fh)m acting as counsel 

20. Legislature restricted. 

21. Qualification of freemen.— Oath. 

22. People to be armed and trained.— Militia officers, how chosen. 

23. Formality of commissions.— State seal kept by governor. 

24. Impeachments, how tried.— No bar to prosecution at law. 

25. Compensatfon of public officers.— In what cases to be reduced.— Receiving 
illegal fees, disqualification. 

26. Offices incompatible.— Office under United States and this State incom- 
patible. 

27. Sureties required of treasurer and sheriffs. 

28. Treasurer's account to be audited. 

29. Officers to take and subscribe oaths.— Oath of fealty. — Oath of office. 

80. Eligibility to office of governor and lieutenant-governor. 

81. Trials by jury. 

82. Style of prosecution and indictment.— Fines. 

83. Relief of imprisoned debtors.^ 

84. Elections to be voluntary.— Penalty for corruption. 

85. Record of deeds. 

36. Regulation of entails. 

37. State prison to be provided. 

38. Estate of suicide not forfeited.— No deodand. 

39. Citizenship, how acquired. 

40. Liberty of hunting, &c. 
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41. Laws for the encouragement of virtue and the prevention of vice, to be 
kept in force.— Schools to be supported. 

42. Declaration of rights part of the constitution. 

43. Council of censors constituted.— Their duties and powers. 

ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT. 

1 Foreigners to be naturalized before admitted to the privileges of freemen. 
2. House of representatives. 

8. General assembly composed of senate and house of representatives.—Thelr 
powers.— Revenue bills to originate in the house.— Acijoumment. 

4. Qualification and apportionment of senators. 

5. Election of senators.- Return and canvass of votes.— Duties of county 
clerks.— General assembly may regulate mode of election. 

6. Powers incident to the senate.— Lieutenant-governor to bo president.^ 
President to have a casting vote. 

7. Senate to try Impeachments.— Extent of judgment In impeachments. 

8. Governor supreme executive.- General powers.- May appoint secretary, 
of civil and military afikirs. 

9. Votes for governor, lieutenant-governor, and treasurer to be canvassed by 
general assembly.— Proceedings in case of no election by the people. 

10. Joint assembly to elect officers.— President of the senate to preside in 
joint assembly. 

11. BUls, having passed both houses, to be sent to governor and signed by 
him, if approved.— If not approved, to bo returned.— If repassed, to become 
laws.— Bills not returned In five days to become laws. 

12. Writ of habeas corpus not to be suspended. 

13. Parts of the constitution, superseded by the above articles of amendment, 
to cease to have effect 

14. Judges of county court to be elected by the freemen. 

15. Sheriffs and high bailiffs to bo elected by the freemen. 

16. State's attorneys to be elected by the freemen. 

17. Judges of probate to be elected by the freemen. 

18. Justices of the peace to be elected by the freemen.— Number which each 
town may elect. 

19. Above officers to be annnally elected by ballot— Term of office. 

20. Time and manner of electing above officers.- Votes for, by whom taken, 
certified and canvassed. — Officers to be commissioned by the goveinor.— If two 
or more have equal number of votes, general assembly to elect 

21. Term of office of governor, lieutenant-governor, and treasurer.— Legisla- 
ture to provide for vacancy In office of both governor and lieutenant-governor. 
—Governor may appoint treasurer In case of a vacancy. 

22. Securities required of treasurer, sheriffs, and high ballifll8. 

23. Number and qualifications of the senators.- How elected.— Their appor« 
tionment to the several counties.— -New apportionment, when to be made. 

24. General assembly to meet on Ist Wednesday in October biennially.— State 
and county officers, senators and representatives to be elected biennially.- Term 
of State officers.- Term of senators and representatives.- Term of county 
officers. 

25. Judges of supreme court to be elected biennially, and their term of office. 

26. Amendments to the constitution, how to be proposed and decided.— The 
general assembly to direct the manner of voting on proposed amendments by 
the pcoplo.^House of representatives may order impeachments.— Council of 
censors and constitutional convention abrogated. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

A Declaration of the Eights of the Inhabitants of the State of 
Vermont, 

Abticle I. That all men are bom equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain natural, inherent, and inalienable rights, among which are the eiyoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquiring, posseseing, and protecting property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety ;— therefore no male person, bom 
in this country, or brought from over sea, ought to be holden by law, to serve 
any person, as a servant, slave, or apprentice, after he arrives to the age of 
twenty-one years, nor female, in like manner, after she arrives to the age of 
eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own consent after they arrive to 
such age, or bound by law for the payment of debts, damages, fines, costs, or 
the like. 

Abt. n. That private property ought to be subservient to public uses, when 
necessity requires it ; nevertheless, whenever any person's property is taken for 
the use of the public, the owner ought to receive an equivalent in money. 

Abt. m. That all men have a natural and inalienable right to worship Ai.- 
moHTY God, according to the dictates of their own consciences and understand- 
ings, as in their opinion shall be regulated by the word of God ; and that no man 
ought to, or of right can be compelled to attend any religious worship, or erect 
or support any place of worship, or maintain any minister, contrary to the dic- 
tates of his conscience ; nor can any man be justly deprived or abridged of any 
civil right, as a citizen, on account of his religious sentiments, or peculiar mode 
of religious worship ; and that no authority can or ought to be vested in, or 
assumed by, any power whatever, that shall in any case interfere with, or in any 
manner control the rights of conscience, in the free exercise of religious wor- 
ship ; nevertheless, every sect or denomination of Christians ought to observe 
the Sabbath or Lord's day, and keep up some sort of religious worship, which to 
them shall seem most agreeable to the revealed wUl of God. 

Art. IV. Every person within this State ought to find a certain remedy, by 
having recourse to the laws, for iiguries or wrongs, which he may receive in his 
person, property or character; he ought to obtain right and justice freely, and 
without being obliged to purchase it; completely, and without any denial; 
promptly, and without delay, conformably to the laws. 

Abt. V. That the people of this State, by their legal representatives, have the 
sole, inherent and exclusive right of governing and regulating the internal police 
of the same. 

Abt. VI. That all power being originally inherent in, and consequently de- 
rived from, the people ; therefore, all officers of Government, whether legislative 
or executive, are Uieir trastees and servants, and at all times, in a legal way, 
accountable to them. 

Abt. VIL That Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit, protection and security of the people, nation, or conununity, and not for 
the particular emolument or advantage of any single man, family, or set of men, 
who are a part only of that community, and that the community hath an indubit- 
able, inalienable, and indefeasible right to reform or alter government in such 
manner as shall be, by that community, judged most conducive to the public 
weal. 

Abt. Vin. That all elections ought to be free, and without corruption, and 
that all freemen, having a sufficient evident common interest with and attach- 
ment to, the community, have a right to elect and bo elected into office, agrees 
ably to the regulations made in this constitution. 
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Abt. IX. That every member of society hath a right to be protected in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, and therefore is bound to contribute his 
proportion toward the expense of that protection, and yield his personal service 
when necessary, or an equivalent thereto ; but no part of any person's property 
can be justly taken from him, or applied to public uses, without his own con- 
seut, or that of the representative body of the freemen ; nor can any man, who is 
conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms, be justly compelled thereto, if he 
will pay such equivalent ; nor are the people bound by any law but such as they 
have in like manner assented to, for their common good. And, previous to any 
law being made to raise a tax, the purpose for which it is to be raised ought to 
appear evident to the legislature to be of more service to the community than 
the money would be if not collected. 

Abt. X. That in all presecutions for criminal offences, a person hath a right 
to be heard, by himself and his counsel; to demand the cause and nature of his 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses; to call for evidence in his 
fovor, and a speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the country, without the 
unanimous consent of which jury, he cannot be found guilty ; nor can ho be com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself; nor can any person be justly deprived 
of his liberty, except by th6 laws of the land, or the judgment of his peers. 

Abt. XI. That the people have a right to hold themselves, their houses, 
papers, and possessions, tree tvoia. search or seizure, and therefore warrants 
without oath or affirmation first made, affording sufficient foundation for them, 
and whereby any officer or messenger may be commanded or required to search 
suspected places, or to seize any person or persons, his, her, or their property, 
not particularly described, are contrary to that right, and ought not to be granted. 

Art. Xn. That when any issue in feet, proper for the cognizance of a jury, 
is joined in a court of law, the parties have a right to trial by jury, which ought 
to be held sacred. 

Art. Xm. That the people have a right to freedom of speech, and of writing 
and publishing their sentiments concerning the transactions of government, and 
therefore the freedom of the press ought not to be restrained. 

Abt. XIV. The freedom of deliberation, speech, and debate, in the legis- 
lature, is so essential to the rights of the people, that it cannot be the foimdation 
of any accusation or prosecution, action or complaint, in any other court, or 
place whatsoever. 

Art. XV. The power of suspending laws, or the execution of laws, ought 
never to be exercised but by the legislature, or by authority derived from it, to 
be exercised in such particular cases as this constitution, or the legislature, shall 
provide for. 

Art. XVI. That the people have a right to bear arms for the defence of them- 
selves and the State ; and as standing armies, in times of peace, are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be kept up ; and that the military should be kept 
under strict subordination to, and be governed by, the civil power. 

Art. XVn. That no person in this State can in any case be subject to law- 
martial, or to any penalties or pains by virtue of that law, except those employed 
in the army, and the militia in actual service. 

Art. XV iU. That frequent recurrence to ftindamentai principles, and a firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, industry, and frugality are abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty, and keep government free ; 
the people ought, therefore, to pay particular attention to these points in the 
choice of officere and representatives, and have a right, in a legal way, to exact 
a due and constant regard to them from their legislators and magistrates, in 
making and executing such laws as are neceflsary for the good goyemment of 
the State. 
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Abt. XIX. That all people have a natural and inherent right to emigrate from 
one State to another that will receive them. 

Abt. XX. That the people have a right to assemble together to consnlt for 
their common good ; to instruct their representatives ; and to apply to the legis- 
lature for redress of grievances, by address, petition, or remonstrance. 

Art. XXI. That no person shall be liable to be transported out of this State 
for trial, for any offence committed within the same. 

PART THE SECOND. 
Frame of Government. 

Sec. 1. [The commonwealth or State of Vermont, shall be governed hereafter 
by a governor (or lieutenant governor), council, and an assembly of the represen- 
tatives of the fteemen of the same, In manner and form following.] (See the 
third and eighth Articles qf amendments.) 

Sbc. 2. [The supreme legislative power shall be Tested in a house of represen- 
tatives of the fireemen of the commonwealth or State of Vermont] {See the tJdrd 
Article qf amendment.) 

Sec. 8. [The supreme executive power shall be vested in a governor, or, in his 
absence, a lieutenant governor, and council.] (See the eigJUh Article of amendment) 

Sec. 4. Courts of justice shall be maintained in every county in this State, 
and also In new counties when formed, which courts shall be open for the trial 
of all causes proper for their cognizance, and justice shall be therein impartially 
administered without corruption or unnecessary delay. The judges of the 
supreme court shall be justices of the peace throughout the State, and the several 
judges of the county courts in their respective counties, by >'irtue of their office, 
except in the trial of such causes as may be appealed to the county court. 

Sec. 5. A Aiture legislature may, when they shall conceive the same to be 
expedient and necessary, erect a court of chancery, with such powers as are 
usually exercised by that court, or as shall appear for the Interest of the com- 
monwealth : provided^ they do not constitute themselves the judges of said court. 

Sec. 6. The legislative, executive, and judiciary departments shall be separate 
and distinct, so that neither exercise the powers properly belonging to the other. 

Sec. 7. In order that the iVeemen of this State might enjoy the benefit of elec- 
tion as equally as may be, each town within this State, that consists or may con- 
sist of eighty taxable inhabitants, within one septenary or seven years next after 
the establishing of this constitution, may hold elections therein, and choose, 
each, two representatives ; and each other Inhabited town In this State, may, in 
like manner, choose one representative to represent them In general assembly, 
during the septenary or seven years. And after that, each Inhabited town may, 
in like manner, hold such election, and choose one representative, forever 
thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The house of representatives of the freemen of this State shall consist 
of persons most noted for wisdom and virtue, to bo chosen by ballot by the free- 
men of every town In this State, respectively, on the first Tuesday of September, 
annually, forever. 

Sec. 9. The representatives so chosen (a minority of whom shall constitute 
a quorum for transacting any other business than raising a State tax, for which 
two thirds of the members elected shall be present) shall meet on the [second 
Thursday of the succeeding October,] [and shall be styled. The General Assem- 
bly of tiie State of Vermont :] (See second and twenty-fourth Artides of amend- 
ment.) They shall have power to choose their speaker, [secretary of State,] (see 
tenth Article qf amendment^) the\x clerk and other necessary officers of the houBO ; 
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Bit on their own adjonmmentB ; prepare biUs and enact them into laws ; judge 
of the elections and qualifications of their own members ; they may expel mem> 
bers, bat not for caases known to their constitaents antecedent to their election; 
they may administer oaths and afQrmations in matters depending before them ; 
redress grievances ; impeach State criminals ; grant charters of incorporation ; 
constitnte towns, boroughs, cities and counties ; they may, annually, on their 
first session after their election [in conjunction with the council] (or oftener if 
need be) elect judges of the supreme [and several county and probate] courts, 
[sheriffs and justices of the peace] (See Articles qf amendment from the four- 
teenth to the twerUy-ffth^ both inclusive and also [with the council] may elect 
major generals and brigadier generals, from time to time as often as there shall 
be occasion: and they shall have all other powers necessary for the legislature 
ofafi'eeand sovereign State. But tiiey shall have no power to add to, alter, 
abolish, or infringe any part of this constitution. {See the Articles of amend- 
ment which require the concurrent action qf a senate for the eftfctual exercise of 
most qf the above mentioned powers.) 

Sec. 10. [The supreme executive council of this State shall consist of a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, and twelve persons chosen in the following manner, 
to wit :]— the freemen of each town shall, on the day of election for choosing 
representatives to attend the general assembly, bring in their votes for governor, 
with his name faiiiy written, to the constable, who shall seal them up, and write 
on them, " Votes for Governor,'''* and deliver them to the representative <:ho8en 
to attend the general assembly. And at the opening of the general assembly 
there shall be a committee appointed out of the [council and] assembly, who, 
after being duly sworn to the faithful discharge of their trust, shall proceed to 
receive, sort and count the votes for the governor, and declare the person who 
has the major part of the votes, to be governor for the year ensuing. [And if 
there be no choice made, then the council and general assembly, by their joint 
ballots, shall make choice of a governor.] The lieutenant governor aud treasurer 
shall be chosen in the manner above directed. [And each freeman shall give in 
twelve votes for twelve councillors, in the same manner, and the twelve highest 
in nomination shall serve for the ensuing year as councillors.] {See the eighth 
and ninth articles qf amendment.) 

Sec. 11. The governor, and in his absence, the lieutenant governor, [with the 
council (the major part of whom. Including the governor or lieutenant governor, 
shall be a quorum to transact business,)] shall have power to commission all 
officers, and also to appoint officers, except where provision is or shall be other- 
wise made by law, or this frame of government ; and shall supply every vacancy 
in any office, occasioned by death or otherwise, until the office can be filled in 
the manner directed by law, or this constitution. 

They are to correspond with other States ; transact business with officers of 
government, civil and military, and to prepare such business as may appear to 
them necessary to lay before the general assembly ; [they shall sit as judges to 
hear and determine on impeachments, taking to their assistance, for advice only, 
the judges of the supreme court ;] and shall have power to grant pardons and 
remit fines, in all cases whatsoever, except in treason and murder, in which they 
shall have power to grant reprieves, but not to pardon until after the end of the 
next session of assembly ; and except in cases of impeachment, in which there 
shall be no remission or mitigation of punishment, but by act of legislation ; 
they are to take care that the laws be faithfully e^cuted ; they are to expedite 
the execution of suc^i measures as may be resolved upon by the general assem- 
bly ; and they may draw upon the treasury for such sums as may be appropriated 
by the house of representatives ; they may lay embargoes, or prohibit the expor- 
tation of any commodity for any time not exceeding thirty days, in the recess of 
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the honso only. They may grant such licenses as shall be directed by law ; and 
shall have power to call together the general assembly, when necessary, before 
the day to which they shall stand adjourned. The governor shall be captain- 
general and commander-in-chief of the forces of the State ; but shall not com- 
mand in person, [except advised thereto by the council, and then only so long as 
they shall approve thereof.] And the lieutenant governor shall, by virtue of his 
ofEt9e, be lieutenant-general of all the forces of the State. The governor or lieu- 
tenant governor [and the council] shall meet at the time and place with the 
genera] assembly ; [the lieutenant governor shall, during the presence of the 
commander-in-chief, vote and act as one of the council ; and the governor, and 
in his absence the lieutenant governor, shall, by virtue of their offices, preside in 
council, and have a casting but no other vote. Every member of the councfl 
shall be a justice of the peace for the whole State, by virtue of bis office. The 
governor and council shall have a secretary, and keep fair books of their pro- 
ceedings, wherein any councillor may enter his dissent, with his reasons to sup- 
port it. And the governor may appoint a secretary for himself and his council] 
{See the articles qf amendment.) 

Sbc. 12. The representatives having met and chosen their speaker and clerk, 
shall, each of them, before they proceed to business, take and subscribe, as well 
the (With or affirmation of allegiance hereinafter directed (except where they 
shall produce certificates of their having heretofore taken and subscribed the 
same) as the following oath or affirmation, viz. : 

** Ton do solemnly swear (or affirm) that as a member of this 

assembly you will not propose or assent to any bill, vote, or resolution, which 
shall appear to you injurious to the people, nor do or consent to any act or thing 
whatever, that shall have a tendency to lessen or abridge their rights and privi- 
leges, as declajred by the constitution of this State ; but will in all things conduct 
yourself as a &ithftil, honest representative and guardian of the people, according 
to the best of your judgment and abilities. (In case of an oath)— So help you 
God, (and In case of an affirmation) under the pains and penalties of peijury.'^ 

Sbo. 13. The doors of the house in which the general assembly of this com* 
monwealth shall sit, shall be open, for the admission of all persons who behave 
decently, except only when the welfare of the State may require them to be shut. 

Sbc. 14. The votes and proceedings of the general assembly shall be printed 
(when one-third of the members think it necessary) as soon as convenient after 
the end of each session, with the yeas and nays on any question, when required 
by any member (except where the vote shMl be taken by ballot), in which case 
every member shall have a right to insert the reasons of his vote upon the minutes. 

Sec. 15. The style of the laws of this State, in ftiture to be passed, shall be, 
It is hereby enacted dy the General AssemMy of the State of Vermont. 

Sbo. 16. [To the end that laws, before they are enacted, may be more maturely 
considered, and the inconvenience of hasty determinations as much as possible 
prevented, all bills, which originate in the assembly, shall be laid before the gov- 
ernor and council, for their revision and concurrence, or proposals of amend- 
ment, who shall return the same to the assembly, with their proposals of amend- 
ment, if any, in writing ; and if the same are not agreed to by the assembly,. It 
shall be in the power of the governor and council to suspend the passing of such 
bills until the next session of the legislature. Provided, that if the governor 
and council shall neglect or refhse to return any such bill to the assembly, with 
written proposals of ameiihnent, within five days, or before the rising of the 
legislature, the same shall become a law.] {See 11th article of amendment.) 

Sec. 17. No money shall be drawn out of the treasury, unless first appro* 
priated by act of legislation. 

Sbc. 18. No person shall be elected a representative until he has resided 
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two years in this State, the last of which shall be in the town for which he is 
elected. 

Sbc. 19. No member of the [council] (senate) or house of representative^, 
shall directly or indirectly receive any fee or reward to bring forward or advo- 
cate any bill, petition, or other business to be transacted in the legislature, or 
advocate any cause as counsel in either house of legislation, except when emr 
ployed in behalf of the State. 

Sec. so. No person ought, in any case, or in any time, to be declared guilty 
of treason, or felony, by the legislature. 

Sbc. 21. Every man of the full age of twenty-one years, having resided in this 
State for the space of one whole year, next before the election of representatives, 
and is of a quiet and peaceable behavior, and will take the following oath or 
affirmation, shall be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this State : 

" You solemnly swear (or affirm) that whenever you give your vote or sufr 
frage, touching any matter that concerns the State of Vermont, you will do it so 
as in your conscience you shall judge will most conduce to the best good of the 
same, as established by Uie constitution, without fear or i^vor of any man." 
{See the first article of amendment ) 

Sbc. 22. The inhabitants of this State shall be trained and armed for its de- 
fence, under such regulations, restrictions and exceptions, as Congress, agree- 
ably to the constitution of the United States, and the legislature of this State, 
shall direct. The several companies of militia shall, as often as vacancies hap- 
pen, elect their captain and other officers, and the captains and subalterns shall 
nominate and recommend the field officers of their respective regiments, who 
shaU appoint their staff officers. 

Sbo. 23. All commissions shall be in the name of the freemen of the State of 
Vermont, sealed with the State seal, signed by the governor, and in his absence, 
the lieutenant governor, and attested by the secretary ; which seal shall be kept 
by the governor. 

Sbc. 24. Every officer of state, whether judicial or executive, shall be liable 
to be impeached by the general assembly, either when in office, or after his 
resignation, or removal for mal-administration. — [All impeachments shall be 
before the governor and council, who siiall hear and determine the same, and 
may award costs ; and no trial or impeachment shall be a bar to a prosecution at 
law.] {See the seventh article of amendment.) 

Sbc. 25. As every freeman, to preserve his Independence (if without a suffi- 
cient estate), ought to have some profession, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he 
may honestly subsist, there can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit, the usual efftects of which are dependence and servility, unbe- 
coming freemen, in the possessors or expectants, and Action, contention and 
discord among the people. But if any man is called into public service to the 
prejudice of his private al&irs, he has a right to a reasonable compensation ; and 
whenever an office, through increase of fees, or otherwise, becomes so profitable 
as to occasion many to apply for it, the profits ought to be lessened by the legis- 
lature. And if any officer shaU wittingly and wilfhlly take greater fees than the 
law allows him, it shall ever after disqualify him for holding any office in this 
State, until he shall be restored by act of legislation. 

Sec. 26. No person in this State shall be capable of holding or exercising 
more than one of the following offices at the same time, viz. : governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, judge of the supreme court, treasurer of the State, member of 
the council, member of the general assembly, surveyor general or sheriff. Nor 
shall any person holding any office of profit or trust uder the authority of 
Congress, be eligible to any appointment in the legislature, or of holding any 
executive or judiciary office under this State. 
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Sso. 97. [Th« treasurer of the State ghall, before the governor and cooncU, 
giye Bofflcient security to the secretary of state, in behalf of the general asseni' 
bly, and each high sheriff; before the first judge of the county court, to the 
treasurer of their respective counties, previous to their respectively entering 
upon the execution of their offices, in such manner and in such sums as shall be 
directed by the legislature.] {/See the twenty-second article of amendment.) 

Sec. 28. The Treasurer's account shall be annually audited, and a' fhir 
statement thereof be laid before the general assembly, at their session in October. 

Sbc. 29. Every officer, whether judicial, executive, or military, in authority 
under this State, before he enters upon the execution of bis office, shall take 
and subscribe the following oath, or affirmation, of allegiance to this State (un- 
less he shall produce evidence that he has before taken the same) ; and also the 
following oath or affirmation of office, except military officers, and such as shall 
be exempted by the legislature : 

THE OATH, OB AFFIBMATION, OF ALLEOIAIfCB. 

**You do solemnly swear (or affirm), that you will be true 

and faithftil to the State of Vermont, and that you will not, directly or in- 
directly, do any act or thing injurious to the constitution or government thereof, 
as established by convention. (If an oath) So help you God, (if an affirmation) 
under the pains and penalties of perjury.*^ 

THE OATH, OB AFFIBMATIOK, OV OFFICE. 

"You do solemnly swear (or affirm), that you will fiiithfhlly 

execute the office of for the of and will therein 

do equal right and justice to all men, to the best of your judgment and abilities, 
according to law. (If an oath) So help you God, (if an affirmation) under tlie 
pains and penalties of perjury." 

Sec. 80. No person shaU be eligible to the office of governor or lieutenant 
governor, until he shall have resided in this State four years next preceding the 
day of his election. 

Seo. 31. Trials of issues proper for the cognizance of a jury, in the supreme 
and county courts, shall be by jury, except where parties otherwise agree ; and 
great care ought to be taken to prevent corruption, or partiality. In the choice 
and return, or appointment of juries. 

Seo. 82. All prosecutions shall commence, By the authority qf the State qf 
Vermont; all indictments shaU conclude with these words: against the peace 
and dignity of the State ; and all fines shall be proportioned to the ofibnces. 

Seo. 88. The person of a debtor, where there is not strong presumption of 
fttiud, shall not be continued in prison after delivering up and assigning over, 
bonafide^ all his estate, real and personal, in possession, reversion, or remainder, 
for the use of his creditors. In such manner as shall be hereafter regulated by 
law. And all prisoners, unless in execution, or committed for capital offences, 
when the proof is evident or presumption great, shall be bailable, by sufficient 
sureties ; nor shall excessive bail be exacted for bailable oflfences. 

Sec. 34. All elections, whether by the people, or the legislature, shall be free 
and voluntary ; and any elector, who shaU receive any gift, or reward, for his 
vote, in meat, drink, moneys, or otherwise, shall forfeit his right to elect at that 
time, and sufi*er such other penalty as the law shall direct ; and any person who 
Shan directly or indirectly give, promise, or bestow, any such rewards to be 
elected, shall thereby be rendered incapable to serve for the ensuing year, and 
be subject to such farthei- punishment as a Ihture legislature shall direct. 

Sec. 35. All deeds and conveyances of land shall be recorded In the town 
clerk's office, in their respective towns, and for want thereof, in the county 
clerk's office of the same county. 
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Sec. 36. The legislature shall regulate entails, in such maimer as to prevent 
perpetuities. 

Sbo. 37. To deter more effectually from the commission of crimes, by con- 
tinued visible punishments of long duration, and to make sanguinary pnni&h- 
ments less necessary, means ought to be provided for punishing by hard labor, 
those who shall be convicted of crimes not capital, whereby the criminal shall 
be employed for the benefit of the public, or for the reparation of ii^uries done 
to private persons ; and all persons, at proper times, ought to bo permitted to 
Bee them at their labor. 

Sbo. 88. The estates of such persons as may destroy their own lives, shall not, 
for that offence, be forfeited ; but descend, or ascend, in the some manner as if 
such persons had died in a natural way. Nor shall any articles, which shall acci- 
dentally occasion the death of any person, be henceforth deemed a deodand, or in 
any wise forfeited on account of such misfortune. 

Sec. 39. Every person of good character, who comes to settle In this State, 
having first taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the same, may purchase, 
or by other just means ocquire, hold and transfer land, or other real estate, and 
after one year's residence shall bo deemed a free denison thereof, and entitled to 
all rights of a natural bom subject of this State ; except that he shall not bo 
capable of being elected governor, lieutenant governor, treasurer, councillor, or 
representative in assembly, until after two years' residence. 

Sec. 40. The inhabitants of this State shall have liberty, In seasonable times, 
to hunt and fowl, on the lands they hold, and on other lands not enclosed, and 
in like manner to fish in ball eatable and other m'aters (not private property), un- 
der proper regulations to be hereafter made and provided by the general assembly. 

Sec. 41. Laws for the encouragement of virtue and prevention of vice and im- 
morality ought to be constantly kept in force, and duly executed ; and a compe- 
tent number of schools ought to be maintained in each town, for the convenient 
instruction of youth, and one or more grammar schools be incorporated and 
properly supported, in each county in this State. And all religious societies or 
bodies of men that maybe hereafter united or incorporated for the advance- 
ment of religion and learning, or for other pious and charitable purposes, shall 
be encouraged and protected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immunities, 
and estates, which they in justice ought to enjoy, under such regulations as the 
general assembly of this State shall direct 

Sec. 42. The declaration of the political rights and privileges of the inhabi- 
tants of this State, is hereby declared to be a part of the constitution of this com- 
monwealth, and ought not to be violated on any pretence whatsoever. 

[Sbo. 43. In order that the freedom of this commonwealth may be preserved 
inviolate forever, there shall be chosen by ballot, by the freemen of this State, 
on the last Wednesday in March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, and on the last Wednesday in March in every seven years thereafter, 
thirteen persons, who shall be chosen in the same manner the council is chosen, 
except they shall not be out of the council or general assembly, to be called the 
council qf censors, who shall meet together on the first Wednesday in June next 
ensuing their election, the majority of whom shall be a quorum in every case, 
except as to calling a convention, in which two-thirds of the whole number 
elected shall agree : and whose duty it shall be to inquire whether the constitu- 
tion has been preserved Inviolate in every part during the last septenary (includ- 
ing the year of their service,) and whether the legislative and executive branches 
of government have performed their duty as guardians of the people, or assumed 
to themselves, or exercised other or greater powers than they are entitled to by 
the constitution. They are also to inquire whether the public taxes have been 
justly laid and collected In all parts of this commonwealth ; in what manner tha 
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public moneyB have been disposed of, and whether the laws have been duly cx«. 
cated. For these purposes they shall have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; they shall have authority to i>ass pnbllc censures, to order impeach" 
ments, and to recommend to the legislatore the repealing such laws as shall 
appear to them to have been passed contrary to the principles of the constitu- 
tion: these powtfs they shall continue to have for and during the space of one 
year from the day of their election, and no longer. The said council of censors 
shall also have power to call a convention, to meet within two years after their 
sitting, if there appears to them an absolute necessity of amending any article of 
this constitution which may bo defective, explaining such as may be tJiought not 
clearly expressed, and of adding such as are necessary, for the preservation of 
the rights and happiness of the people. But the articles to be amended, and tho 
amendments proposed, and such articles as are proposed to be added or abol- 
ished, shall be promulgated at least six months before the day appointed for the 
cloclicn of such convention, for the previous consideration of tho people, that 
they may have an opportunity of instrucUng their delegates on the subject.] (See 
the tioenty-eixth Article qf amertdment. 

ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT. 

Abticlb 1. No person, who is not already a freeman of this State, shall be 
entitled to exercise the privileges of a freeman, unless he be a natural bom citi- 
7.QU of this, or some one of the United States, or until ho shall have been natural- 
ized, agreeably to the acts of Congress. 

Abt. 2. The most numerous branch of the legislature of this State shall here- 
after be styled ** The House of Representatives." 

Abt. 8. The supreme legislative power of this State shall hereafter be exer- 
cised by a Senate and the House of Representatives ; which shall be styled *' The 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont." Eafch shall have and exercise the 
like powers In all acts of legislation ; and no bill, resolution, or other thing, 
which shall have been x>as8ed by the one, shall have the eflfect of or declared to 
be, a law, without the concurrence of the other. Provided that all revenue bills 
shall originate in the House of Representatives,— but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. Neither house, during the session 
of the general assembly, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses 
shall be sitting,— and in case of disagreement between the two houses with 
respect to adjournment, the govcmot may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper. 

Abt. 4. [The senate shall be composed of thirty senators, to be of the free- 
men of the county for which they -are elected, respectively, who are thirty years 
of age or upwards, and to be annually elected by the freemen of each county 
respectively. Each county shall be entitled to one senator, at least, and the 
remainder of the senators shall be apportioned to the several counties according 
to their population, as the same was ascertained by the last census, taken under 
the authority of the United States— regard being always had, in such apportion- 
ment, to the counties having the greatest fraction. But the several counties 
shall, until after the next census of the United States, be entitled to elect, and 
have their senators, in the following proportion, to wit : 

Bennington county, two ; Windham county, three ; Rutland county, three ; 
Windsor county, four ; Addison county, three ; Orange county, three ; Washing- 
ton county, two ; Chittenden county, two ; Caledonia county, two ; Franklin 
county three ; Orleans county, one ; Essex county, one ; Grand Isle county, one. 

The legislature shall make a new apportionment of senators, to tho several 
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countiee, after the taking of each census of the United States, or census taken 
for the purpose of such apportionment, by order of the government of this State, 
always regarding the above provisions in this article.] {See the ttoenty-third 
Article qf amendment.) 

Art. 5. The ft-eemen of the several towns in each county shall [annually] 
give their votes for the senators, apportioned to such county, at the same time 
and under the same regulations, as are now provided for the election of council^ 
lors.* And the person or persons, equal in number to the number of senators 
apportioned to such county, having the greatest number of l(^;al votes In such 
county respectively, shall be the senator or senators of such county. At every 
election of senators, after the votes shall have been taken, the constable or pre- 
siding officer, assisted by the selectmen and civil authority present shall sort 
and count the said votes, and make two lists of the names of each person, with 
the number of votes given for each, annexed to his name, a record of which shall 
be made in the town clerk's office, and shall seal up said lists, separately, and 
write, on each, the name of the town, and these words, *' Votes for Senator," 
or " Votes for Senators," as tho case may be, one of which lists shall be deliv- 
ered by the presiding officer to the representative of said town (if any), and if 
none be chosen, to the representative of an adjoining town, to be transmitted to 
the president of the Senate ; tho other list, the said presiding officer shall, with- 
in ten days, deliver to the clerk of the county court for the same county, and 
the clerk of each county court respectively, or in case of his absence or disabil- 
ity the sheriff of such county, or in case of the absence or disability of both, the 
high bailiff of such county, on the tenth day after such election, shall publicly 
open, sort and count said votes, and make a record of the same, in the office of 
the clerk of such county court, a copy of which he shall transmit to the senate ; 
and shall also, within ten days thereafter, transmit to the person or persons 
elected, a certificate of his or their election. Provided, however, that the gen- 
eral assembly shall have poWer to regulate by law the mode of balloting for 
senators, within the several counties, and to prescribe the means, and the man- 
ner by which the result of the balloting shall be ascertained, and through which 
the senators chosen shall be certified of their election, and for filling all vacan- 
cies in the senate, which shaU happen by death, resignation or otherwise. But 
they shall not have power to apportion the senators to the several counties other- 
wise than according to the population thereof, agreeably to tho provisions herein 
before ordained. 

Abt. 6. The senate shall have the like powers to decide on the election and 
qualifications of, and to expel any of its members, make its own rules, and ap 
point its own officers, as are incident to, or are possessed by, the house of rep- 
resentatives. A majority shall constitute a quorum. The lieutenant governor 
shaU be president of the senate, except when he shall exercise the office of gov- 
ernor, or when his office shall be vacant, or in his absence ; in which cases, the 
senate sliaU appoint one of its own members to be president of the senate, pro 
tempore. And the president of the senate shall have a casting vote, but no other. 

Abt. 7. The senate shall have the sole power of trying and deciding upon all 
imi>eachmentB ;— when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion, and no person shall be convicted, without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the membere present Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
ferther, than to removal from office, and disqualification to held or enjoy any 
office of honor, or profit, or trust, under this State. But the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable, and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment, according to law. 

Xrt. 8. Tho supremo executive power of the state shall be exercised by the 



* Section 10 of Part II. 
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g^yemor, or in caar of his absence or disability, by the lieutenant governor ; 
who shall have all the powers and perform all the duties Tested in and enjoined 
upon the gOTemor and cooncil, by the eleventh and twenty-seventh sections of 
the second chapter of the constitution, ns at present established, excepting that 
he shall not ait as a Judge, in case of impeachment, nor grant reprieve, or par- 
don, in any such case: nor shall he command the forces of the State in person, 
in time of war or insurrection, unless by the advice and consent of the senate ; 
and no longer than they shall approve thereof. The governor may have a secre- 
tary of civil and mUitary affiiirs, to be by him appointed during pleasure, whose 
services he may at all times command ; and for whose compensation, provision 
shall be made by law. 

Abt. 9. The votes for governor, lieutenant governor and treasurer of the 
State, shall be sorted and counted, and the result declared by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the senate and house of representatives. If, at any time, there shall 
be no election by the Iteemen, of governor, lieutenant governor and treasurer 
of the State, the senate and house of representatives shall, by a joint ballot, elect 
to fill the office, not filled by the freemen as aforesaid, one of the three candidates 
Cor such office (if there be so many) for whom the greatest number of votes shall 
have been returned. 

Abt. 10. The secretary of state, and all officers, whose elections are not 
otherwise provided for, and who, under the existing provisions of the constitu- 
tion, are elected by the council and house of representatives, shall, hereafter, be 
elected by the senate and house of representatives, in joint assembly, at which 
the presiding officer of the senate shall preside ; and such presiding officer, in 
such joint assembly, fhall have a casting vote, and no other. 

Abt. 11. Every bill, which shall have passed the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, shall, hefore it become a law, be presented to the governor; if he 
approve, he shall sign it ; if not, he shall return it, with his objections in writ- 
ing, to the house in which it shall have originated ; which shall proceed to 
reconsider it. If, upon such reconsideration, a majority of the house shall pass 
the bin, it shall, together with the objections, be sent to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by a majority of that 
house, it shall become a law. But in all sach cases, the votes of both houses 
shall be taken by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for or 
against the bill, shall bo entered on the joamal of each house, respectively. H 
any bill shall not be returned by the governor, as aforesaid, within five days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
become a law, in like manner as if he had signed it ; unless the two houses, by 
their adjournment, within three days after the presentment of such bUl, shall 
prevent its return ; in which case it shall not become a law. 

Abt. 13. The writ of habeas corpus shall, in no case, be suspended. It shall 
be a writ, issuable of right ; and the general assembly shall make provision to 
render it a speedy and effectual remedy in all cases therefor. 

Abt. 18. Such parts and provisions, only, of the constitution of this State, 
established by convention, on the ninth day of July, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-three, as are altered or superseded by any of the foregoing 
amendments, or are repugnant thereto, shall hereafter cease to have effect. 

Abt. 14. The assistont judges of the county court shall be elected by the 
freemen of their respective counties. 

Art. 15. Sheriffs and high bailiffs shall be elected by the freemen of their 
respective counties. 

Art. 16. State's attorneys shall be elected by the freemen of thqir respective 
counties. 

Abt. 17. Judges of probate shall be elected by the freemen of their respectlv* 
districts. 
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Abt. 18. Justices of the peace shall be elected by the freemen of their respec- 
tive towns ; and towns having less than one thousand inhabitants may elect any 
number of justices of the peace not exceeding Jive ; towns having one thousand, 
and less than two thousand inhabitants, may elect seven ; towns having two 
thousand, and less than three thousand inhabitants, may elect ten ; towns having 
three thousand, and less than five thousand inhabitants, may elect tweive ; and 
towns having five thousand, or more, inhabitants, may elect Jifieen justices of 
the peace. 

Abt. 19. AH the officers named in the preceding articles of amendment {Ar- 
ticles Ik to 18) shall be [annually] elected by ballot, [and shall hold their offices 
for one year, said year commencing on the first day of December next after their 
election.] (See the twenty-fourth Article qf amendments.) 

Abt. 20. The election of the several officers mentioned In the preceding 
articles {Articles Ik to 18)^ excepting town representatives, shall be made at the 
times and in the manner now directed in the constitution for the choice of sen- 
ators. And the presiding officer of each freemen's meeting, after the votes shall 
have been taken, sorted, and counted, shall, in open meeting, make a certificate 
of the names of each person voted for, with the number of votes given for each, 
annexed to his name and designating the office for which the votes were given, 
a record of which shall be made in the town clerk's office, and he shall seal up 
said certificate, And shall write thereon the name of the town and the words, 

Certificate of votes for , and add thereto, in writing, the title of the office 

voted for, as the case may be, and shall deliver such certificate to some represen- 
tative chosen as a member of the general assembly, whose duly It shall be to 
cause such certificate of votes to be delivered to the committee of the general 
assembly appointed to canvass the same. And at the sitting of the general 
assembly, next after such balloting for the officers aforesaid, there shall be a 
committee appointed of and by the general assembly, who shall be sworn to the 
feithful discharge of their duty, and whose duty it shall be to examine such cer- 
tificates and ascertain the number of votes given for each candidate, and the per- 
sons receiving the largest number of votes for the respective offices shall bo 
declared duly elected, and by such committee be reported to the general assem- 
bly, and the officers so elected shall be commissioned by the governor. And if 
two or more persons designated for any one of said offices shall have received 
an equal number of votes, the general assembly shall elect one of such persons 
to such office. 

Abt. 21. The term of office of the governor, lieutenant governor, and treas- 
urer of the state, respectively, shall commence when they shall be chosen and 
qualified, and shall continue for the term of [one year] {two years), or until their 
successors shall be chosen and qualified, or to the adjournment of the session of 
the legislature, at which, by the constitution and laws, their successors are 
required to be chosen, and not after such adjournment. And the legislature 
shall provide, by general law, declaring what officer shall act as governor when- 
ever there shall be a vacancy in both the offices of governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor, occasioned by a failure to elect, or by the removal from office, or by the 
death, resignation, or inability of both governor and lieutenant governor, to 
exercise the powers and discharge the duties of the office of governor ; and such 
officer, so designated, shall exercise the powers and discharge the duties apper- 
taining to the office of governor accordingly, until the disability shall be 
removed* or a governor shall be elected. And in case there shall be a vacancy 
In the office of treasurer, by reason of any of the causes enumerated, the gover- 
nor shall appoint a treasurer for the time being, who shall act as treasurer until 
the disability shall be removed, or a new election shall be made. 

Abt. 83. The treasurer of the state shall, before entering upon the duties of 
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Ms office, give eufflclent security to the secretary of state, In behalf of the state 
of Vermont, before the governor of the state, or one of the jadges of the sapremo 
court And sheriffs and high bailiflte, before entering upon the duties of their 
respective offices, shall give sufficient security to the treasurer of their respective 
counties, before one of the judges of the supreme court, or the two assistant 
Judges of the county court of their respective counties, in such manner and in 
such sums as shall be directed by the legislature. 

Abt. 28. The senate shall be composed of thirty senators, to be of the free- 
men of the county for which they arc elected, respectively, who shall have at- 
tained the age of thirty years, and they shall be elected [annually] (PimniaUy) by 
the ftreemen of each county respectively. 

The senators shall be apportioned to the several counties, according to the 
population, as ascertained by the census taken under the authority of Congress 
in the year 1840, regard being always had, in such apportionment, to the counties 
having the largest fl*action, and giving to each county at least one senator. 

The legislature shall make a new apportionment of the senators to the several 
counties, after the taking of each census of the United States, or after a census 
taken for the purpose of such apportionment, under the authority of this State, 
always regarding the above provisions of this article. 

Abt. 31 The General Assembly shall meet on the first Wednesday of October, 
biennially ; tire first election shall be on the first Tuesday of September, A J). 
1870; the first session of the General Assembly on the first Wednesday of 
October, A.D. 1870. 

The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Treasurer of the State, senators, town 
representatives, assistant Judges of the county court, sheriffs, high bailiff^, 
Staters attorneys, Judges of probate, and Justices of the peace, shall be elected 
biennially on the first Tuesday of September, in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution of the State. 

The term of office of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Treasurer of the 
State, respectively, shaO commence when they shall be chosen and qualified, and 
shall continue for the term of two years, or until their successors shall be chosen 
and qualified, or to the adjournment of the session of the Legislature at which, 
by the Constitution and laws, their successors are required to be chosen, and not 
after such adjournment 

The term of office of senators and town representatives shall be two years, 
commencing on the first Wednesday of October following their election. 

The term of office of the assistant judges of the county court, sheriffs, high 
bailiffs. Staters attorneys, judges of probate and justices of the peace, shall be 
two years, and shall commence on the first day of December next afler their 
election. 

Art. 25. The judges of the Supreme Court shall be elected biennially, and 
their term of office shall be two years. 

Art. 26. At the session of the General Assembly of this State, A.D. 1880, and 
at the session thereof every tenth year thereafter, the Senate may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of its members, make proposals of amendment to the Constitution 
of the State, which proposals of amendment, if concurred in by a majority of 
the members of the Ilouse of Beprcsentatives, shall be entered on the journals 
of the two Houses, and referred to the General Assembly then next to be chosen, 
and be published in the principal newspapers of the State ; and if a m^ority of 
the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives of the next 
following General Assembly shall respectively concur in the same proposals of 
amendment, or any of them, it shall be the doty of the General Assembly to 
submit the proposals of amendment so concurred in to a direct vote of the free- 
men of the State ; and such of said proposals of amendment as shall receive a 
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minority of the votes of the freemen yoting thereon, shall become a part of the 
Constitution of this State. 

The General Assembly shall direct the manner of voting by the people upon 
the proposed amendments, and enact all such laws as shall be necessary to pro- 
cure a free and fair vote upon each amendment proposed, and to carry into eflfeci 
all the provrisions of the preceding section. 

The House of Representatives shall have all the powers now possessed by 
the Council of Censors to order impeachments, which shall in all cases be by a 
vote of two-thirds of its members. 

The forty-third section of the second part of the Constitution of this State is 
hereby abrogated. 



Note.— The first constitution of Vermont was adopted by a convention of 
delegates which met at Windsor, on the second day of July, A.D. ITTT, and was 
revised by the same convention at a subsequent meeting at Windsor, on the S4th 
day of December of the same year. 

To this constitution amendments were made by a convention, holden at Man- 
chester, on the last Thursday of June, A.D. 1786. Further amendments were 
made by a convention which met at W^indsor, on the third* day of July, A.D. 
1793, and the constitution as thus amended consisted of those of the foregoing 
articles and sections which precede those designated as "" articles of amend- 
ment." [Not including the preamble.] 

The flrst of the above designated articles of amendment was adopted by a 
convention, holden at MontpeUer on the 36th day of June, A.D. 1828; those 
numbered from ttoo to thirteen inclusive, were adopted by a convention, held at 
Montpelier on the sixth day of January, A.D. 1896 ; those numbered from four- 
teen to twenty-three inclusive, were adopted by a convention, held at Montpelier 
on the second day of January, A.D. 1850; and those numbered from twenty-four 
to twenty-six inclusive, were adopted by a convention, held at Montpelier on the 
eighth day of June, A.D. 1870. 

The convention of 1793, instead of promulgating only the amendments which 
they had adopted, as has been the practice since, engrossed and set forth the 
whole constitution without making any distinction between the articles pre- 
viously in force and those then adopted ; this engrossment, which was signed by 
the officers of that convention, and deposited in the secretary of state's office, is 
styled, in a title-page prefixed to it, " The Constitution of Vermont, as adopted 
by the convention, holden at Windsor, July fourth,* one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three," and in consequence of this error, those articles which had 
been previously established by the conventions of 1786 and 1777 have, in con- 
nection with the amendments adopted in 1793, been uniformly alluded to and 
designated as the constitution " established" or *' adopted" by the convention 
of 1793. 

It is obvious from a comparison, that a majority of the articles and sections 
in this constitution had their origin and adoption in the conventions of 1786 and 
1777, and that it is as incorrect to speak of the whole constitution as being 

* The convention of 1793 met on the third instead of the fourth day of July, as 
stctted in the title-page to the constitution which they set fwth.— They were called 
by the council of censors to convene on " the first Wednesday^'' which was the third 
day of July ; and in the extracts from their journals which were fumishjed by 
their secretary^ and published in the Vermmt Journal of July 23d, 1793, there are 
accounts of the proceedings of the convention on both the third and fourth^ as well 
as subsequent days of July, 
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adopted or established in 1793, as it would be to say of the whole of our preseot 
constitution, that it was adopted by the convention of 1850. 

The convention of 1793 was called by the council of censors " for ihe purpose 
of considering and adopting the amendments of the constitution, as proposed 
by this council ;'' in the newspapers of those days it was spoken of as '' the 
convention for ratifying or rejecting the amendments to the constitution of this 
state as proposed by the council of censors/* That it was the understanding of 
the convention that they were merely amending an already established and exist- 
ing constitution, is apparent fh>m the only account of their proceedings which 
the compiler has been able to find ; and that such was the understanding of its 
members, and the construction given both by them and by the legislature of the 
state at its session in October, 1793, is evident trom the questions which then 
arose, and the decisions which were made respecting the right of several towns 
to have two representatives at that session, under the provisions of the seventh 
section of the second chapter of the constitution as then promulgated. 
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